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PREFACE. 



Besides the facts djri/ei from the general 
histories, which touch upon the topics em- 
braced in the following memoir, the materials 
have been drawn chiefly from Bozman's His- 
tory of Maryland, McMahonte Historical View 
of the Government of Maryland, Bacon's Laws 
of Maryland, Smith's Virginia, and especially 
from the manuscript letters of Father White. 

Owing to the early destruction of the state 
records, these materials are not so abundant as 
might have been desired. Enough, however, 
remains to give us the "form and pressure of 
the time." A few marked incidents often ex- 
hibit a clearer view of the conditions of any 
period, than a multiplicity of minute details. 
For this reason, the writer has given frequent 
extracts from the most interesting documents 
which are now accessible, that the reader may 
thus obtain a more vivid idea of the state of 
things, the modes of thought, the habits and 
manners, which then existed. 

He would express his obligation to the Mary- 
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land Historical Society for the . loan of their 
manuscript copy of Father White's Letters. 
Likewise, he would take this opportunity to 
thank the translator of the letters, Mr. N. C. 
Brooks, for the labor which he has bestowed 
on so unpromising a task. His translation has 
been mainly followed in the ensuing work. 
Father White was a Catholic missionary, who 
came over with the first settlers, and who cor- 
responded constantly on the state of affairs 
with his superiors at Rome, where his original 
letters are preserved. 

No full history of the early days of Mary- 
land can now be written. The only sources, 
from which it could be derived, exist, if they 
exist at all, in the correspondence of the colo- 
nists with their friends in England. These 
have probably shared the same fate as similar 
materials on this side of the water; scattered 
on the breaking up of families, or destroyed by 
those who were unaware of their value. 



LEONARD CALVERT. 



CHAPTER I. 



Paints of Interest in the early History of 3fary- 
land. — Its religious Bearitigs, 

To Leonard Calvert belongs the honor of 
planting the third successful English colony 
within the territory, which now constitutes the 
United States. We, who are in the enjoyment 
of the blessings, which were procured for us 
by those early pioneers of civilization in this 
western world, can have no more worthy sub- 
jects of commemoration, than the lives and ad- 
ventures of those bold and enterprising men, 
who braved the dangers of the ocean, the hos- 
tilities of the savages, and the privations of a 
residence on a distant and solitary coast, to 
procure for us a country and a home. The 
landing of Carver on the bleak coast of New 
England, the romantic adventures of Smith, 
the leading mind of the settlement at James« 
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town, have been celebrated in history. Why- 
should not Calvert be remembered, who first 
elevated the cross on the beautiful banks of 
the Potomac? 

To the student of history the* planting of 
the Maryland colony is even more interesting 
than that of Massachusetts or Virginia. It 
shows more clearly the origin of American in- 
stitutions, and the causes of tiiat change in the 
human condition, which took place on a change 
of location from the Old to the New World. 
It displays more strikingly the fact, that the 
new form which society took in the New 
World was the result of circumstances, not of 
any plan or foresight in the original founders 
of the colonies; that the causes, which ulti- 
mately gave birth to our free form of govern- 
ment, were beyond all human control, and 
can only be attributed to that Providence 
which presides over all. 

The Plymouth colony were already expatri- 
ated, when they emigrated to America; and 
they commenced their settlement without the 
boundaries of any charter. They were almost 
an independent nation at the very commence- 
ment of their existence. They may be said 
to have created their nationality on board the 
Mayflower, before they disembarked on the 
coast of New England, when they fon»Bd, by 
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solemn compact, a new and independent gov- 
ernment. The plan of colonization in Virginia 
was formed by a company of merchants and 
gentlemen of London, as it would seem, rather 
for purposes ot trade and wealth, than from 
any ulterior design of laying the foundation of 
a great nation. The first return that was at- 
tempted to be made by the colonists, was to 
load their ships with a species of earth, which 
they erroneously imagined to contain a large 
jffoportion of gold. The establishment of any 
form of either political or religious institutions 
seems to have made no part of their original 
purpose. 

. The charter of Maryland, on the other hand, 
was the grant of a territory, now constituting 
two states of this Union, to an individual, and 
he a nobleman, and contained provision for the 
transmission, whole and unimpaired, of almost 
all the peculiarities of the British constitution, 
not excepting the feudal system itself. 

Such was evidently the design of Lord Bal- 
timore, and of the British monarchs James and 
Charles. The manner in which this purpose 
-^vas defeated, by the new and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances in which the colonists found them- 
selves, constitutes one of the principal points 
of interest in the early history of Maryland. 
We perceive by it, that it was the destiny of 
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this country, from the beginning, to be demo- 
cratic in its institutions, and that the spirit of 
caste could not survive a translation from the 

eastern to the western continent. 

* 

The thirteen years of the administration of 
Calvert in Maryland embrace a most interest- 
ing period in English history. The British- 
constitution itself underwent some of the most 
important modifications. It was during that 
time that those civil commotions commenced 
in England, which ultimately overturned the 
British monarchy, and brought to the scaffold 
the King, by whom tKe charter of Maryland 
was granted, and to whom the colonists origin- 
ally ow^d allegiance. It was within this period 
that the popular branch of the English consti- 
tution grew, from almost nothing, to a prepon- 
derance in the scale of power, made itself 
superior, arrogated all the functions of govern- 
ment, and nearly annihilated the royal and aris- 
tocratic interests. After the commencement of 
the Long Parliament, which began its session 
only six years after the landing of the Pilgrims 
of Maryland, it was really doubtful to whom 
the* allegiance of the colonists was due, and the 
state of things here participated in all the un- 
certainties and fluctuations, which took place in 
the mother country. This great contempora- 
neous political revolution contributed not a 
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little, undoubtedly, to modify the sentiments 
and institutions of the rising colony, to gi\re 
them a more popular form, and defeat the evi* 
dent intentions of its founder, as expressed in 
the charter. 

The early history of Maryland is deeply in- 
teresting in a religious point of view. It is 
impossible to investigate it without seeing the 
causes, apparently fortuitous, on which depended 
the momentous question, whether this comitry 
should be ultimately Protestant or Catholic. 
At the time of the discovery of the western 
continent by Columbus, the probability that 
North America would be a Protestant country 
was extremely small. Protestantism was then 
unknown. The unity of the Catholic church 
was unbroken. Had the first enterprises of 
colonization been directed to North America, 
or rather that part of it which now constitutes 
the United States, instead of Mexico and South 
America, the territory now possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxon race would have been settled by 
the Spaniards, and repeated, as those coun- 
tries have done, the institutions, civil and ec- 
clesiastical, of the countrymen of Cortes and 
Pizarro. It was the mineral wealth, as well 
as the more inviting climate, of those favored 
regions, which, operating uj)on the cupidity of 
the first discoverers, drew to them the first at- 
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tempts at conquest and colonization, and post- 
poned for a whole century the settlement of 
these more northern latitudes, which held out 
no other prospect of reward to the emigrant, 
than the slow returns of agricultural toil. 

While the ill-fated subjects of Monteziuna, 
and the simple natives of the West India Isl- 
ands, were undei^oing a rapid extermination 
by the swords of their European invaders, the 
aborigines of this more forbidding climate were 
permitted, for more than a hundred years, to 
retain undisturbed possession of the forests 
which stretched from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. During that hundred years, the 
most important changes took place in Europe^ 
which determined the future religious and po- 
litical character of the people, who were ulti- 
mately to possess this sdil. 

An obscure monk in Germany, Martin Lu- 
ther by name, commenced a religious and po- 
litical revolution, which entirely changed the 
whole face of .things on the Continent, and 
finally in England. The Papacy had long 
been a preponderating power. Its influence 
was every where felt, not only in ecclesiasti- 
cal, but civil affairs. Kings found themselves 
unsafe on their thrones, unless under the pat- 
ronage of the Bishop of Rome. In most of the 
kingdoms of Europe, not only were church and 
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State amalgamated, but the church had rather 
the best of the compact, for the power of the 
church pervaded many neighboring nations, 
while that of each government was confined 
to one. The church had found means to en- 
force uniformity of reUgious creed, and of 
course its own supremacy, by its alliance with 
the civil power. 

Luther, with his associate reformers, who 
asserted the right of private judgment, fomid 
the first check to their cause in this alliance 
of church and state. Men could not think 
freely, and express their opinions, without im- 
pairing their civil rights, without peril of prop- 
erty and life. There was no way in which 
the reformation could proceed, except by ef- 
fecting a dissolution of the connection. In- 
deed, 60 connected were all the continental 
nations with each other and the Pope, that it 
was next to impossible to procure, anywhere, 
that measure of religious freedom, which was 
necessary to carry out the pinciples of Prot- 
estantism. 

In England, the case was different. Her 
insuiaf situation exempted her, in some measure, 
fiK)m the entangling connections of continental 
politics, mi- made her, in some degree, inde- 
pendent. As it happened, too, the strong pas- 
sions of an sible monarch coincided with the 
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interests of the reformation to break the na^ 
tional allegiance to Rome. The close alliancey 
which had existed in England between church 
and state, made Henry the Eighth as powerful a 
friend of the reformers, as he would have been 
an adversary, had he not severed his connec- 
tion with the Catholic church. The whole pat- 
ronage of an immense ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, as well as the hopes of civil promotion, 
were brought to bear upon the religious faith 
of the nation ; and the progress of the reformers, 
under such circumstances, was naturally rapid. 
The long reigns of Henry and his daughter 
Elizabeth consolidated and made permanent 
what a temporary passion had achieved, and 
England became Protestant forever. 

Sebastian Cabot had made a voyage to the 
New World as early as 1498, within six years 
of its discovery by Columbus, and touched at 
the Island of Newfoundland. On this voyage 
the English grounded a claim to North America 
by right of discovery. Had they followed up 
their discovery with the same promptness that 
the Spaniards did theirs, the whole coast would 
then have been colonized, and North America 
would probably have been Catholic at the pres- 
ent hour. Nothing was effectually done by the 
English for more than a hundred years. Dur- 
ing that hundred years, England had changed 
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her religion, and become Protestant. This 
change of faith determined the rehgion of the 
new nation she planted in the west. 

The Catholics were not, indeed, exterminated 
in England; but they constituted so small a 
minority of the population, that they contrib- 
uted very little to give character to the new 
order of things, which took place in the New 
World. Hence it is, that, though the Catholics 
predominated in the Maryland colony at the 
outset, they did not long retain the preponder- 
ance ; and the reader of these pages will perceive, 
it is believed, that the settlement, from the be- 
ginning, was less sectarian that is generally 
supposed. 

The early history of Maryland is interesting, 
firom the light it throws upon the progress of reli- 
gious toleration. The constitution of the United 
States, established more than half a century 
ago, had a feature in it almost unknown since 
the beginning of the world, the entire separa- 
tion of church and state, and consequently se- 
cured absolute religious liberty. At the be- 
ginning of the reformation, such a conception 
seems not to have entered the minds of the 
most enlightened theologians and statesmen. 
The Papacy had connected itself with all the 
governments of Europe, and the reformers were 
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not sensible, it would appear, of any impropri- 
ety in that arrangement of things. They seem 
to have thoi^ht, that the civil power might be 
lawfully wielded by whatever religious sect 
happened to have the ascendency for the time 
being ; and the Protestants in England, when 
they obtained power imder Henry the Eighth 
and Elizabeth, felt no scruple in using it against 
the Catholics, although, perhaps, it may be 
shown that they did it in self-defence. 

The Puritans, one of the three great religions 
parties into which the people of England were 
divided after the reformation, had certainly no 
correct idea of religious freedom or the rights 
of conscience.' The conduct of the New Eng* 
land colonists, who may be considered as their 
representatives, bears witness to this. The Qua- 
kers, whom they publicly executed, are the 
clearest proof that the errors of the Old World 
were not washed out by a voyage across the 
Atlantic. 

The Virginia colonists may be considered as 
the representatives of the second religious di- 
vision of the mother country, the Episcopal 
church, and they would tolerate none among 
them who were not Episcopalians ; and Lord 
Baltimore himself was driven away from among 
them, and perhaps prevented from making a 
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pennanent settlement within their territory, on 
account of the condition of subscribing the te«t 
of the King's supremacy being offered to him. 

As a Catholic, and believing in the supremacy 
of the Pope, he could take no sjich oath. Tbet 
Puritan believed no more in the King's supreme 
acy than the Catholic, and the oath must hare 
been, therefore, no less distasteful to him. We 
are justified in the supposition, that neither 
Catholic nor Puritan either sought or found 
toleration in Virginia. 

The Maryland colony was con^posed, at thp 
outset, of both Catholics and Protestants, the 
Catholics being the majority. We cannot sup- 
pose that, with an ordinary share of prudencOj 
the Protestants would have trusted themselves 
in the hands of the Catholics without som9 
previous understanding as to the rights of con* 
science, and the liberty of enjoying, unmolested, 
their own religion. 

Sufficient proofs have come down to us, that 
this was the case. If so, the Maryland colony 
has the honor of taking the lead in the caus^ 
of religious freedom^ and of being the first com- 
munity, in modem times, in which the civil 
was efiectually separated from the ecclesiastical 
power. The only uncertainty which can imr 
pair this praise is, how far this liberality, so 
much in advance of the times, was the result 
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of principle or necessity ; how far the CatholicSi 
who were under the ban of the state at homOi 
would hare been permitted, in a colony char- 
tered by the King, to exercise the same tyranny 
abroad, from which they suffered in the mother 
country. 



CHAPTER II. 



T%e Calvert Family. — Lord Baltimore obtains a 
Charter. — Its Provisions. 

Leonard Caltert was the second son of 
Gteorge Calvert, Baron of Baltimore. He was 
sent out as first Governor of Maryland, by his 
elder brother, Cecil Calvert, who inherited the 
estates and title of the family. 

It was with the father, George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, that the plan of the enterprise origi- 
nated. It was his influence at court, which ob- 
tained the charter, and it was probably drawn 
up in terms nearly of his own dictation. He 
had intended to accompany the expedition in 
person, and his early death alone frustrated the 
design. 

The family of Calvert was descended from 
an ancient and noble house in Flanders of the 
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same name. George, afterwards created Lord 
Baltimore, was a native of £ipling, in York- 
shire. He was bom about the year 1582, en- 
tered Trinity College, in Oxford, at a very early 
age, and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1596, or the year following. After travelling 
abroad, he obtained employment about the court, 
a^ secretary to the famous Robert Cecil, in the 
state department. When Cecil was made Lord 
High Treasurer, Calvert was still retained in 
his service. Afterwards, by the interest of his 
patron, he was made one of the clerks of the 
privy council, and thus brought near the person 
of his sovereign. In 1617, he was knighted by 
his Majesty, and the next year was appoint- 
ed one of the principal secretaries of state. In 
this office, he was able and diligent, and greatly 
won upon the esteem and confidence of his 
sovereign. In 1620, he received a yearly pen- 
sion of a thousand pounds. 

Hitherto, he had been a Protestant. After 
enjoying his pension and place for five years, 
he willingly resigned his office, confessing 
to the King, that he had become a Roman 
Catholic. 

This change of religion wrought no change 
in the affection and confidence of his royal mas- 
ter. James, though by no means the most lib- 
oral of men in religious matters, continued to 

VOL. IX. 2 
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him his faror, retained him in his Privy Coun- 
cil, and created him, in 1625, Baron of Balti- 
more, in the county of Longford, in Ireland. 

As a Catholic, though he still {reserved the 
faror of his sovereign, his condition was far 
fipom being agreeable. The three parties, into 
which the English nation was then drvided, 
were all struggling for the mastery, the Episco- 
paliaas, the Puritans, and the Catholics. 

The Church of England men had the power, 
and were determined to keep it. The Catho- 
lics were obnoxious to both the other parties, 
on account of the supposed connection of their 
religion with their political opinions. 'The as* 
sassination of Henry the Fourth, of France, 
had struck the whole Protestant world with 
alarm, and kindled anew the animosity which 
had long existed against the Catholics in Eng- 
land. The life of James, as well as the Protes- 
tant succession, was thought to be in danger, 
and penal laws, which had not been in force 
against the Romanists for many years, were 
revived and put in execution. 

In this state of things, George Calvert, Lont 
Baltimore, a man of wealth and influence at 
«ourt, conceived the design of planting a col- 
owy of Catholics in the New World. In pur- 
imance of this design, he obtained a patent 
ftom James, granting faim a poiUon of the 
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Island of Newfoundland, and creatixxg him sole 
lord and proprietor of it, with rights similar 
to those enjoyed by the highest nobility under 
the feudal system. In thq year 1621, the next 
year after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh, he sent out a colony, which settled at 
a place called Ferryland. Here he expended 
of his private fortune no less than twenty- 
five thousand pounds, in building granaries 
and storehouses, but especially in erecting a 
magnificent house for his own residence. 

About the time of the death of James, his 
old patron, which took place in the year 1626, 
he removed with his family to his new plan- 
tation. In his new home he seems to have 
been totally disappointed. The climate, on the 
eastern side of the western continent, was 
found to correspond not at all with the same 
latitudes on the western side of Europe, but 
to be fauch colder, and the soil much less 
adapted to agricultural purposes. The winters 
were long and inclement, and the colonists, 
accustomed to the mild temperature of Engr 
land, found themselves much too far to the 
north, either for comfort or profit. A few 
years' residence in this inhospitable climate 
induced Lord Baltimore to give up the colony 
as a failure, and turn his attention to a more 
genial latitude. In search of this, in the year 
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1628, he visited the colony of Virginia, and 
explored the waters of the Chesapeake. 

The result of his exploration was highly sat- 
isfactory. He found a location much more fa- 
vorable, as he supposed, for the success of his 
colony. The reception, however, which he met 
in the Virginia settlement, was most luigra^ 
cious. The authorities tendered him the oath 
of supremacy, which they knew that he, as a 
Catholic, could not take, and which they prob^ 
ably intended as a bar to his coming among 
them. Disappointed of finding a residence 
among the Virginians, Lord Baltimore turned 
his attention and his hopes to the neighboring 
territory, and probably formed the purpose of 
obtaining a new charter from the King, with 
a more southern location than the first. 

From 1628 to 1632, little is known of the 
movements of Lord Baltimore. It is most 
probable, that he returned to his settlement in 
Newfoundland, as history speaks of his being 
useful to his country in the wars, which had 
been kindled between England and Prance 
by the intrigues of the Duke of Buckingham. 
The fisheries on the coast of Newfoimdiand 
had, at this early day, become a most impor- 
tant branch of English industry and revenue, 
employing two himdred and fifty vessels, and 
five thousand persons, in a profitable buDinesai 
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These vessels became immediately exposed to 
the French navy, on the breaking out of the 
war, and Lord Baltimore is said to have res- 
cued twenty of them from a French squadron 
after they had been captured. 

On his retium to England, he applied to the 
King for a new charter, or rather, we are told, 
for a renewal of his old charter, with a new 
location. Without difficulty he obtained the 
King^s assent to his proposition, and steps were 
taken for making out the papers. 

The territory fixed upon was that, which 

now constitutes the states of Maryland and 

Delaware. It was described and bounded ac- 

, cording to the knowledge of the geography 

of the country at that day. 

Before the papers conveying this territory 
were executed. Lord Baltimore died. His death 
happened in London, at the age of fifty-three, 
on the 15th of April, 1632. His remains were 
deposited in the chancel of the Church of St. 
Dunstan, in Fleet Street. His personal char- 
acter, which is important to a just understand- 
ing of the spirit of his charter, is thus given 
in the Biographia Britannica. 

" Though he was a Roman Catholic, yet he 
kept himself sincere and disengaged from all 
interests, and was the only statesman, that, 
being engaged to a decried party, managed hi? 
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business with that great respect for all siileSy 
that all who knew him applauded him, and 
none that had anything to do with him com- 
plained of him. He was a man of great sense, 
but not obstinate in his sentiments, taking as 
great pleasure in hearing others' opinions as 
in delivering his own. Judge Popham and he 
agreed in the public design of foreign planta- 
tions, but differed in the manner of managing 
them. The first was for extirpating the origi- 
nal inhabitants, the second for converting them ; 
the former sent the lewdest people to those 
places, the latter was for the soberest ; the one 
was for making present profit, the other for a 
reasonable expectation ; liking to have fe"# 
governors, and those not interested merchants, 
but unconcerned gentlemen ; granting liberties 
with great caution ; and leaving every one to 
provide for himself by his own industry, and 
not out of a common stock." 

On the decease of Lord Baltimore, his title 
and estates fell to his eldest son, Cecil, who 
entered immediately and warmly into his fa- 
ther's designs. On the 20th of June following 
his father's death, Cecil, now Lord Baltimore, 
procured to be executed, in his name, the 
charter which had been drawn up for his 
father. 

The charter consists of twenty-three sections; 
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The fourth article confers on Lord Baltlmoie 
and ^his heirs, besides the right of absolute 
ownership in the soil, certain powers, ecclesi* 
astical as well as civil, resembling those pos- 
sessed by the highest nobility, handed down 
from the middle ages. 

This article is a most important one to those, 
who wish to form a correct estimate of the form 
of government, civil and ecclesiastical, which 
was contemplated both by King Charles and 
Lord Baltimore. The parties to this charter 
cannot be considered as the original authors of 
it. It was drawn up by George Calvert some 
time before his death ; and we are told, that it 
was nearly a copy of that granted to him by 
James, more than ten years before, for an estab^ 
lishment in the Island of Newfoundland. James 
t)ad now been dead seyen years, and Charles had 
reigned as long. The intended name of the 
colony had been Crescentia, but in compliment 
to the dueen, Henrietta Maria, a Catholic, 
daughter of Henry the Fourth of France, the 
name was changed to Maryland. 

It is not difficult to perceive, from the article 
here referred to, as well as from the one imme«- 
diately following, that the form of government 
intended by the parties, who drew up and signed 
this charter, was widely diflferent from that 
which the force of circumstances ultimately 
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compelled it to take. It was evidently their 
intention to erect on this western continent aa 
English Barony, with nearly all the peculiari- 
ties handed down from feudal times. Lord 
Baltimore, who thei;i intended to remote to bis 
new possessions in person, was here to be in- 
vested with the highest prerogatives enjoyed 
by the nobility under the crown of England. 

If Lord Baltimore had come over to the 
colony, as he designed, and had carried out the 
provisions of the charter, he would have trans* 
planted to the New World all the institutions 
of the feudal ages. He might have erected his 
palace, and enjoyed all but royal power, a power 
at least as great as any feudal subject of the 
King of England, and transmitted the same to 
his posterity. He would have had, like the 
King of England, the power of appointing all 
magistrates and judges, and the whole patron- 
age of the church. 

His relations to the King, his sovereign, are 
defined in what seems to us the law jargon of 
the dark ages, contained in the following sen- 
tence. " To hold of us, our heirs and success- 
ors. Kings of England, as of our Castle of Wind- 
sor, in the county of Berks, in free and common 
soccage, by fealty only, for all services, and 
not in capite, nor by knights' service, yielding 
therefor imto us, our heirs and successors, two 
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Mian Arrows.^^. By the ancient constitution 
of England, the King was supposed to be the 
original proprietor of all the land in his king- 
dom. All his subjects were his tenants, and 
held their lands under condition of certain rents, 
or personal service, rendered to their common 
landlord. Soccage was a rent independent of 
personal service. Fealty was allegiance on the 
part of the subject, and the obligation of de- 
fence on the part of the sovereign. A tenure 
in capite was one in which, on the decease of 
the tenant, the next half year's rents reverted to 
the crown. Knighfs z&rvice was the obligation 
of the tenant to accompany and assist his land- 
lord in war. 

The sum and substance of the whole is, that 
Lord Baltimore, by the payment annually of two 
Indian arrows, in the place of all the other 
terms of tenure then known imder the crown, 
acknowledges that the original and paramount 
title to the so^ is still in the Kings of England, 
and the territory granted is still a part of tho 
British empire. 

The relations of the future colonists to the 
English crown are defined in the following 
clause ; " Saving always the faith, -and allegi- 
ance, and sovereign dominion due to us, our 
heirs and successors ; " and likewise in the. tenth 
section, << We will, also, that all and singular the 
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subjects and liegemen of us, our heirs and suc- 
eessors, transplanted into the province aforesaid, 
and the children of them, and of others their 
descendants, be, and shall be, liegemen of us, our 
heirs and successors of our kingdom of England 
and Ireland; and likewise all privileges, fran- 
chises, and liberties of this our kingdom oi Bng^ 
land, freely, quietly, and peaceably to have and 
possess, and the same to use and enjoy in the 
same manner as our liegemen bom within our 
kingdom of England." 

The clause in the fourth article respecting 
churches is especially interesting to those, who 
wish to trace the history of religious freedom 
and toleration. '< And furthermore the patronage 
and advowsons of all churches, which (with the 
increasing worship and religion of Christ) withr 
in the said region hereafter shall happen to be 
built ; together with license and £iculty of 
eik^ting and founding churches, chapels, and 
places of worship, in convenient , and suitable 
places within the premises, and of causing the 
same to be dedicated and consecrated according 
to the ecclesiastical laws of our kingdom of 
England." 

As this i& the only article concerning religion 
in the charter, it is important to ascertain what 
were its meaning and intent, and how far it 
vecures religious liberty, as it is now under- 
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fliood. The candid inquirer, it is believed, 
must admit, that there is in the charter no ad- 
vance upon the ideas which then prevailed in 
England upon this subject. The same connec- 
tion between church and state is contemplated| 
which then existed in the mother country, just 
the same degree of religious freedom which was 
then enjoyed in the bishopric of Durtiam. The 
** license and faculty of erecting and founding 
churches, chapels, and places of worship," and 
dedicating them, was vested in the proprietary. 
Having the original right of soil, the proprietary 
might have prevented the erection of any church 
or chapel for the propagation of a faith, which 
he should choose to suppress. Moreover, he had 
vested in him " the patronage and advowsons of 
all churches which shall happen to be built." 
By the provisions above recited, it appears, 
that the whole control of ecclesiastical afSsdrs 
is granted to • the proprietary. The power 
over all chiurch matters was vested in him, 
and was to emanate from him, and not from 
the people, as it does when religion is left 
free. The pastors were to be chosen, not 
by popular election, nor were the hearers to 
have any voice in their election, but by the 
appointment of the owner of the soil. The 
proprietary might prevent the erection of any 
church which he chose to forbid, and, by the 
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exclusive power of appointment, dictate the 
faith of the province. The proprietary might 
renounce all these rights if he chose, and pro- 
claim entire religious freedom; but there is no 
provision made for the exercise of that free- 
dom in the charter. That uistrument makes 
provision for the support of the clergy, not by 
the people, but by the rent of lands, or other 
property, bestowed upon each individual church 
by the proprietary, or those to whom he might 
convey landed estates. 

No other condition of things seems to be coil* 
templated in the charter, than then existed in 
England, and there, at that time, neither reli- 
gious toleration nor liberty was known. The 
Catholics were, at that moment, disfranchised of 
their religious rights, and severe laws were in 
force against them; and no little ingenuity is 
required to explain the fact, that such extensive 
ecclesiastical powers should have been conferred 
by Charles, himself a Protestant, on Lord Bal- 
timore, an avowed Catholic. It is, perhaps, 
still more mysterious how a Catholic could 
consecrate churches according to the ecclesias- 
tical laws of the kingdom of England, when 
the exercise of that religion was there forbid- 
den under severe penalties, by act of P^lia- 
ment. But these inquiries, though civious, are 
aside from our present purpose. Suffice it to 
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have shown, that whatever liberality was after- 
wards manifested by Lord Baltimore, by his 
brother Leonard Calvert, and the colonists, no 
provision is made for it in the charter. 

There is, it is true, in the twenty-second 
section, a proviso to this effect, that if, in the 
interpretation of it, any doubt shall arise as to 
its true construction, that dieaning shall be 
given to it which is most beneficial, profitablOi 
and favorable to Lord Baltimore ; " provided 
always, that no interpretation thereof be made, 
whereby God's holy and true Christian religion, 
or the allegiance due to us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, may in any wise suifer by changOi 
jNrejudice, or dimiimtion." It has been said 
that this proviso covers the whole gromid of 
religious liberty, so as to tie up the hands of 
Lord Baltimore and his subordinates from show- 
ing any preference of one form of the Chris- 
tian religion over another, and thus takes from 
him the credit of voluntarily establishing reli- 
gious liberty in his province. 

But this seems to be giving to very vague 
language a meaning altogether too particular. 
Had the language run in this way, provided 
that no interpretation be given to this charter, 
whereby God's true aud holy Christian religion, 
or the free exercise thereof, shall suffer any 
change, prejudice, or diminution, then the pro- 
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prietary would have beem forbidden tp mal(/i 
any law by which any preference should be 
given to one sect over another. As it ^tandf^ 
it merely provide&i that the Christian ieligio|i 
shall be the only recognized religion in the 
jNTOvince ; that nothing shall be done, and no 
law enacted, by which its interests shall .be 
impaired. The Teligion of ftbe country shell 
be Chpstian, and not pagan, Jewish or ]tfjEb> 
hometan. 

This interpretation is confirmed not only 
by the general expression, '^ Christian religion^" 
but by the terms of prohibition, <<by change, 
prejudice, or diminution." If we consider tb^ 
CJIuistian religion to mean the Christian reli«- 
gion as it was then administered in Englaa^ 
and the change, piejudice, or dimiaution, to 
mean any change in respect to religious free- 
dom, so ^as to be less free in the .OQloi^y than 
it was in the mother country, we then aak^ 
wihat was the religious freedom enjoyed in .the 
mother country. And the true .answer is, 
that it was unknown. It was not practised 
by Charles himself and his government. It 
was not practised by any sect which had th^ 
control of religious affairs, under any circum- 
etances. The Catholics were at that moment 
proscribed, and special license was necessary 
to enable the Queen to enjoy the adminiatsa- 
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tion of its peculiar forms. The Puritans were 
persecuted nearly as much as the Catholics, 
and Charles was willing, by fire and sword, to 
force the forms of Episcopacy. upon the church 
of Scotland. 

To have establi^ed the Christian religion in 
Maryland, on the basis of the freedom and 
equality of all sects, would not have been a 
continuation of the church or Christianity as 
it was, but would itself have been a change. 

Besides, without any further specification, the 
meaning of " God's holy and true Christian reli- 
gion " might have been interpreted by any sect 
to suit its own purposes. Each sect then 
claimed, -as it does now, to be the only true 
church, and, of course, to hav« the only true 
Christian religion. The Catholic, especially, is 
bound, by the princij^s of his own religion, 
to consider his own church the only true one, 
and to reject the claims of any other to pos- 
sess the true Christian religion. Had the Cath- 
olic church in England obtained the ascen- 
dency, then the judges, before whom any 
violation of the charter should ^ have been 
brought, if th^y were true to their religious 
principles, must have decided, that the irue 
Christian xefigion was the Catholic religion. 

The fflxth, seventh, and eighth sections make 
provision for legislation, for the enactment of 
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sach laws as shall be found necessary for 
the government of the province. They , pro- 
vide that Lord Baltimore and his heirs, "for 
the good and happy government of the sai^ 
province, shall have free, full, and absolute 
powers to ordain, make, and enact laws, of 
what kind soever, according to their sound 
discretion, whether relating to the public state 
of said province or the private utility of indi- 
viduals, of and with the advice, assent, and 
approbation of the freemen of the same prov- 
ince, or of the greater part of them, or of their 
delegates or deputies, whom we will, shall 
be called together for the framing of laws, 
when and as often as need shall require, by 
the aforesaid, now Baron of Baltimore, and his 
heirs, and duly to execute the same upon all 
persons for the time being within the afore- 
said province." 



CHAPTER IIL 

Charter continued. — Provides for an Order of 
Nobility. — Secures the Colonists from TaoD^ 
ation. 

It was much more easy for King Charles 
and Lord Baltimore to construct a govern- 
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ment on paper in England, than for Leonard 
Calvert and the colonists to carry their inten- 
tions into effect in America, at a distance of 
three thousand miles, almost beyond the con- 
trol of the mother country. It was easier to 
decree the harmonious imion of two such op- 
posite elements as jnonarchy and democracy, 
than to compel them to act harmoniously to- 
gether. And on this point it was, that the 
first difficulty occurred, and that the charter 
was found defective. It is, moreover, not a 
little curious, that such provision should have 
been made by Charles, for consulting the will 
of the people in the colony, when he himself 
had attempted to set aside the popular branch 
of the English constitution altogether, and 
govern the nation without a Parliament, by his 
own arbitrary will. 

The provisions of the eighth article would 
.seem to be more in keeping with the practice, 
if not the principles, of Charles and of Laud, 
who was then his principal adviser. It author- 
izes the proprietary, with his magistrates and 
officers, to make laws and ordinances, till such 
time as the freeholders, or their delegates, 
should be called together for that purpose, 
such laws not being repugnant to the laws of 
England. 

The intention of this provision it is not dif- 

TOL. IX. 3 . 
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ficult to perceiye. It was designed to confar 
upon the lord proprietary and his magistrates 
a power not unlike that which was given to 
the consuls under the Roman republic, in 
'^certain emergencies, to see that the republic 
received no detriment," which made them in a 
manner absolute, for the tioie being. But the 
proviso, with which the article closes, seems 
to render nugatory th6 whole grant of power 
under it, as follows; << which ordinances we 
will to be inviolably observed within the 
said province, under the pains to be expressed 
in the same." What those "pains" could be 
it seems impossible to conjecture, when they 
are so restricted as not "to extend to oblige, 
bind, charge, or take away, the right or interest 
of any person or persons, of or in member, life, 
freehold, goods, or chattels." 

The only remaining articles, which are es- 
pecially interesting to us at this day, are the 
fourteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth. The 
fourteenth makes provision for the establish- 
ment of an order of nobility, by conferring' 
titles and dignities, "so that they be not such 
as are now used in England." This power 
seems never to have been exercised in a single 
instance. Before the colony had acquired any 
strength, the democratic element of the British 
constitution obtained the entire ascendency, 
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and for a season utterly annihilated the ^uristo- 
cratic interest; and nobility in England was 
for a time overthrown. The influence of every 
domestic movement was felt in the colonieS| 
and no such distinctions would have been 
borne by the colonists, especially in that age 
when parties ran so high in England. 

As a counterpart to the preceding, the nine- 
teenth article empowers the proprietary and his 
heirs " to create any parcels of land within the 
province into manors," with all their feudal 
appendages. 

It is evident from this provision of the char- 
ter, and from these tenures of property, that 
nothing more nor less was intended, than the 
transmission of the feudal institutions of Ekig- 
land, just as they then existed, to the New 
World. Had they been carried out, Maryland 
would have been a mere repetition of the moth- 
er country. The land would have been par- 
celled out into immense estates, and owned by 
an hereditary nobility, and rented out to ten- 
ants, who would have been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the possessors of the soil. Churches 
would have been built, not by the people, but by 
the landed proprietors. They would have been 
supported, not by the hearers, but by the rents 
of land, given them by the nobility, and the 
clergy would have been chosen, not by the peor 
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pie, but by the proprietary and his heirs, and 
those to whom he should grant the right of soiL 

The only other article in the charter, which 
is of special interest at the present day, is the 
twentieth, which relates to taxation. This was 
the point upon which radical and fatal disagree- 
ment sprang up, nearly a century and a half 
afterwards, between the colonies and the moth- 
er country. It is remarkable, that what the col- 
onies afterwards contended for, exemption from 
taxation, is here freely and fully conceded and 
secured to that part of America, which was com- 
prehended in the charter of Maryland. 

The King stipulates, that himself, his heirsr 
and successors, "at no time hereafter will im- 
pose, or make,. or cause to be imposed, any 
impositions, customs, or other taxations, quotas 
or contributions whatsoever, in or upon the resi- 
dents or inhabitants of the province, for their 
goods, lands, or tenements within the same, 
or upon any goods or merchandise within the 
province, or within the ports or harbors of the 
said province, to be laden or unladen ; " and he 
commands his officers of justice, and all otherSy 
to conform to this declaration. 

Such are the main features of the charter, 
which Cecfl Calvert, Lord Baltimore, procured 
to be signed and sealed by King Charles the 
First, on the 20th of June, 1632. No time 
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was lost in fitting out the expedition. Indeed, 
from some expressions in the charter, we are 
led to infer, that preparations were then mak- 
ing ; and it was already understood, in a great 
measure, who were to join the enterprise. 

But the fitting out of a colony of persons, 
who were to expatriate themselves forever, was 
not to be accomplished in a moment. Estates 
were to be disposed of, the money for them 
obtained, and new purchases made of such 
things as would be necessary to them in their 
new situation. It was not till November, 1633, 
that the expedition was ready to sail. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Discontent in Virginia. — Conflict of Charters, 
First Emigration, — Narrative of the Voyage, 

In the mean time, reports had reached the 
Virginia colony of an alarming character, that 
the King had granted away a large part of the 
territory already made over to them. There 
was, it must be confessed, some ground for this 
apprehension. It is true that the grant made to 
the Virginia Company, in the year 1609, com- 
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prehended nearly or quite one half the terti-* 
tory afterwards granted to Lord Baltimore. Biit 
it must be observed, that things relating to geo- 
graphical limits in America were then trans- 
acted in England with great looseness and inac- 
curacy. It is evident, that, in drawing up the 
above charter, King James had no adequate con- 
ception of the extent of territory which he was 
giving away. It was, in fact, a tract of land 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
four hundred miles in breadth, and more than 
three thousand in length, besides the islands on 
both coasts. James, and those to whom he 
made the grant, had imagined that the conti- 
nent was not much, if any, broader here than it 
had been ascertained to be in Central America. 
There was manifestly a clashing of the two 
charters, and such a one as was likely to pro^ 
duce bad feeling and disturbance between the 
two colonies. It was proper, that the matter of 
boundaries should be settled before the depart- 
ure of the Maryland colony. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1633, a petition was presented to 
his Majesty complaining of the encroachments 
of this charter. This petition on the ,part of 
the Virginia colony was referred by the King 
to the Council. The parties were heard; but, 
instead of the case being decided, as it ought 
to have been, it was put oflf, and nothing moro 
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was detennined than that Lord Baltimore shoiUd 
be left to his patent, and the other party to 
the course of law. 

This original conflict of title, and the sub- 
sequent indecision and procrastination of the 
King and Council, as we shall see, were a se- 
rious detriment to the interests of the new col- 
ony, involving them, from the beginning, in 
most unpleasant controversies, and leading ulti- 
mately to war and bloodshed. 

In the mean time, preparations for the de- 
parture of the colony went on ; but an impor- 
tant change took place in the arrangements. 
Lord Baltimore concluded not to accompany 
the expedition in person, but to send his 
brother, Leonard Calvert, as his deputy in the 
capacity of Governor. Two persons were joined 
with him in the commission, as counsellors, 
Jerome Hawley and Thomas Comwallis. An- 
other brother, George Calvert, accompanied the 
Governor, but in whaf capacity is not now 
known. 

The first emigration consisted of about two 
hundred, just double the number of those who 
came, thirteen years before, in the Mayflower 
to Plymouth. Many of them were persons of 
wealth and consideration at home. Some of 
the names Avhich have been preserved are 
Richard Gerard, Edward Wintour, Frederick 
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Wintour, Henry Wiseman, John Saunders, Ed- 
ward Cranfield, Henry Greene, Nicholas Fair- 
fax, John Baxter, Thomas Dorrell, John Hill, 
John Medcalfe, William Saire. The condi- 
tions held out to the emigrants by Lord Bal- 
timore were, first, titles and dignities, which he 
was empowered to bestow on those who should 
distinguish themselves by fidelity, bravery, and 
illustrious services. In the second place, 

" Whoever should pay down one hundred 
pounds, English money, to convey five men, 
(which sum shall be sufficient for arms and 
implements, for clothes, and other articles,) 
whether it shall please them to join themselves 
to us, or their men and money, to those lo 
whom this gift may be transferred, or to an- 
other, whom he may commission to have the 
care of them, and receive a division of the 
land, to them, and to their heirs forever, shall 
be assigned a possession of two thousand acres 
of good land; and besides, if it be the first 
expedition to which they shall join themselves 
as companions, and exert their labors, they 
shall obtain their share, by no means small, 
of a very profitable trade, with other privi- 
leges. Concerning all which things, when 
they come to. the aforesaid Baron, they shall 
be made acquainted. But, as has been before 
said of the one hundred pounds, this also may 
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be understood of a smaller or greater sum of 
money in proportion, whether from one person 
separately, or collected together and contributed 
by many." 

It is probable that a large proportion of the 
first adventurers were Catholics, though perhaps 
not such an entire preponderance as is gener- 
ally supposed. Two clergymen, whose names 
have descended to us, came over as missiona- 
ries to the Indians, as well as to officiate in 
sacred things to the colonists. Their names 
were Father White and Father Athan. There 
was perhaps another, whose name is not now 
known. Certain it is, that there were three 
priests attached to the mission the next year, 
1635. There were also two lay assistants, 
employed to aid them in their labors. The 
{iriests belonged to the order of the Jesuits. 
They, of course, were bound to report the 
progress of their mission to the General of 
their order at Rome. To extracts from this 
correspondence, which have lately been made 
by a Catholic sojourning at Rome, we are in- 
debted for a particular and very interesting ac- 
count of the first planting of the Maryland 
colony. 

The letters from which these extracts are 
made were . written by Father White. He 
seems to have been a man of great simplicity 
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of character, ardent zeal in the cause in which 
he was engaged, strong ' religious faith, and 
entire self-devotion. He appears to have had 
a marked inclination to the supernatural, which 
must be indulged to his faith and to the age. 
The cheerfulness with which he abandoned 
home and country, and came to labor among 
the savages of this western wilderness, is wor- 
thy of all praise. 

Of the two hundred persons who composed 
that emigrating company, many perhaps had 
more to leave behind, but none had certainly 
less to hope. Many had bidden adieu to the 
dear iSelds, which had been in the possession 
of their families for generations, but they sought 
for more extensive possessions in the New 
World. There they hoped to plant their nacme 
and their posterity forever. The priest looked 
for no inheritance among his brethren. The 
only part of the territory, of which he was to 
take possession, that he could ever approjmate, 
would be his grave ; and when he was gooe, 
his name would be blotted out forever. 

The time first intended for the embarkation 
was as early as the month of September, 1633. 
But it was delayed, by causes not now known, 
for two months. It has been suggested, that 
the delay was for the purpose of arriving at 
the place of their destination at a more favor- 
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able season of the year, at the opening of the 
spring, rather than in the autumn or winter. 
It is certain, that they made no haste to leave 
the mild climate of the tropics, for which they 
immediately steered, on leaving England. 

We have a narrative of the voyage from the 
pen of Father White, in his official report to 
his religious superiors at Rome, and it is one 
of the most precious and interesting records of 
the early days of the Maryland colony.* 

* There is also a curious and rare little volume, en* 
titled ''A Relation of Maryland, together with a Map of 
the Country, the Conditions of Plantation, and liis Majesty's 
Charter to the Lord Baltimore translated into English. 
4to. London, September 8th, 1635." In this volume is a 
brief account of the first settlement, which, in the pointi 
upon which it touches, agrees very exactly with Father 
White's narrative. It mentions but few incidents of the 
voyage. ''The gentlemen adventurers and their servants," 
Bays the writer, who was himself one of the adventurers, 
«*to the number of near two hundred people, embarked 
themselves, for the vojrage, in the good ship called the 
Jhk, of three hundred tons and upward, which was attend- 
ed by his Lordship's pinnace, called the Dove, of about fifly 
tons. And so, on Friday, the 22d of November, 1633, a 
small gale of wind coming gently from the south-west, 
they #eighed from Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, about 
ten in the morning ; and having stayed by the way twenty 
days at Barbadoes, and fourteen days at "St Christopher's, 
upon s me necessary occasions, they arrived at Point Com- 
fort, in Virginia, on the 34th of February following." 
The principal object of this volume was to induce emi- 
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"On the 22d of November, 1633," sa3rs 
Father White, "on St. Cecilia's day, the east 
wind blowing gently, we weighed anchor from 
Cowes, situated in the Isle of Wight. When 
we had placed the principal parts of the ship 
under the protection of God, the most holy 
Mother, of St. Ignatius, and all the other guar- 
dian angels of Maryland, being carried a short 
distance between the two portions of land, for 
want of wind, we came to anchor off the 
Castle of Yarmouth. Here we were honored 
by a military salute from the guns of the for- 
tification. We were not, however, free from 
apprehension, for a report was whispered among 
the sailors, that a messenger with letters was 
expected from London, which threatened to 
arrest our further progress. But God defeated 
their adverse purposes; for the same night, a 
favorable but strong wind blowing, a French 
bark, which had lain in the same port with 
us, being compelled to weigh anchor, nearly 



grants to go over to Maryland. Hence it contains a short 
history of the first settlement, which took place the year 
before, a description of the country and its products, some 
account of the Indians, and the conditions held out by 
the proprietary for the encouragement of settlers. The New 
£ni;landers have celebrated the Mayflower in songs and 
civic feasts ; the Marylanders have a theme not less pro- 
lific or inspiring in the Jirk and the Dow, 
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drove against our pinnace. She, therefore, to 
prevent herself from being dashed in pieces^ cut 
loose from her anchor, and spread her sails 
with all possible expedition ; and, as it is dan- 
gerous to drift at large in that place, she made 
haste to put out to sea. So, lest we should 
lose sight ' of our pinnace, we determined to 
follow, thus defeating whatever evil purpose 
the sailors may have entertained. 

"This happened on the 23d of November, 
St. Clement's day, on which he, being bound 
to an anchor, and cast into the sea, obtained 
the crown of martyrdom, aAd brought his peo- 
ple safe to land, as God's miracles declare. 

"The same day, therefore, at ten o'clock, 
being again saluted from the Castle of Hurst, 
we were carried beyond the numerous breakers 
at the extremity of the Isle of Wight, which, 
from their form, are called the Needles. 
These are a terror to sailors, on account of 
the double tide of the sea, on this side hurry, 
ing ships upon the rocks, and on the other 
against the neighboring shore. Here we in- 
curred a second peril ; for, while we were 
weighing and securing our anchor, we were 
near being dashed on land by the violence of 
the winds and tide ; and such would have been 
our fate had we not, with God's aid, by mighty 
eflFort, suddenly urged our vessel into the main ; 
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Providence thus affording us, by this mercy, a 
pledge of his future protection through the 
merits of St. Clement. 

'< On that day, which fell on the Sabbath, 
and on the succeeding night, we enjoyed winds 
so favorable, that the following day, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, we left behind us the 
western promontory of England, and the Scilly 
Isles, in a gentle course turning rather to the 
west, coasting along the British Ocean, not 
running as fast as we might, lest, leaving the 
pinnace too far behind, it might fall a prey 
to the Turks or pilrates, who much frequented 
that sea. Hence it came to pass, that a fine 
merchant ship, called the Dragon, from London, 
overtook us on her voyage to Angola. And 
now, our dangers being over, and our minds 
open again to enjoyment, it was delightful to 
behold the two ships contending together in 
their course, and, with clangor of trumpets, 
making the air and sky resound again. 

" On Lord's day, the 24th, and Monday, the 
26th of November till evening, we enjoyed a 
prosperous sail. But then, the wind having 
sprung up toward the north, there arose so 
great a stonn, that the merchant ship of which 
I spoke retracing its course, steered for England. 
Our pinnace, too, as it was of small burden, be- 
gan to be distrustful of its strength, and heaving 
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to advised us^ that if she feared shipwreck she 
would signify it by lighli shown from the 
mast-head. We were carried, in the mean time, 
in a strong ship of amjde size, than which a 
better could not be built of wood and iron. We 
had a most skilful captain, and the option was 
given him of returning to England if he chose, 
or contending still with the waves, continually 
in danger as we should be of being driven upon 
the If ish coast, so much dreaded for its bidden 
rocks and frequent shipwrecks. The daring 
mind of the commander prevailed, as he was 
anxious to try the strength of his new ship in 
this her first voyage, and thought that the more 
difficult and dangerous his situation, the more 
honors there would be in successful effort. 

<< Nor was danger far distant ; for in the middle 
of the night, amid the howl of the winds and 
the raging of the sea, we could see . at a dis- 
tance our pinnace with two lights hung out at 
her mast-head. Then, forsooth, we thought 
there was an end to our pinnace, and that it was 
swallowed up in the deep ; for in a moment she 
had escaped our sight, nor was any discovery 
of her made till six <k seven weeks after. We 
were all persuaded that the pinnace had per- 
ished ; but Ood had provided better things for 
us, for, unable to contend with the waves, she 
shunned in time the Virginia Ocean, by which 
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we were tossed, returned to England, and took 
refuge in the Scillf Isles. 

" From thence, after a short detention, she 
sailed in company with the Dragon as far as 
the Bay of Biscay, and there overtook us, as I 
shall relate at the Antilles Islands ; God, who 
takes care of the smallest things, providing our 
little craft with both a guide and guard. We, 
ignorant of her fate, were overwhelmed with 
grief and fear, our sad ims^inings being aggra-^ 
vated by the terrors of the night. After the 
dawn of day, we had the south-west wind di- 
rectly ahead, which, though it blew faintly, 
compelled us frequently to tack ; and thus we 
made but little way. In like manner, during 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the winds 
being variable, we made little progress. On 
Friday a south-east wind sprang up, and, driving 
before it heavy masses of sleety clouds, towards 
evening poured such a tempest upon us, that 
we seemed every moment about to be ingulfed 
in the waves. 

" Nor did the next morning, being the festival 
of St. Andrew, promise any abatement. The 
clouds rolled in masses, now rent by lightnings, 
were terrible to behold ; and it seemed as if 
all the spirits of storms and the evil and ma- 
lignant genii of Maryland had come forth in 
battle-array against us. As the day declined, 
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the captain saw a sunfish attempting to make 
way against the sun, which is the most certain 
cdgn of a dreadful storm; nor was the thing 
signified far behind the presage. 

'< About ten o'clock at night, a black cloud 
poured down torrents of rain, and immediately 
such a tempest succeeded, that we were com- 
pelled with all haste to take in sail ; and before 
we could do this, the mainsail, which we were 
using alone, was split from top to bottom. Part 
of it, dashed into the sea, was recovered with 
difficulty. 

" At this juncture the minds of the bravest, 
whether passengers ,or sailors, were struck with 
terror, for they confessed that they had seen 
the best ships sink in a lighter storm. But the 
tempest excited the Catholics to prayers and 
TOWS in honor of the blessed Vii^in Mother and 
of her immaculate conception, of St. Ignatius, 
the patron of Maryland, of St. Michael, and all 
the tutelar angels of the place. And now each 
one strove by the sacrament of penance to purge 
his soul, for, having lost the direction of our 
rudder, the ship, now abandoned to the winds 
and waves, was tossed about here and there, as 
you may suppose, till God opened a way olE^ 
safety. 

" I had given myself to prayer when thp 
storm was at its height, and let it redound to 

VOL. IX. 4 
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the glory of God alone I While as yet I had 
scarcely ended, the tempest was perceived to 
be abating. This clothed me with a itew 
habit of mind, and filled me with great joy 
and admiration, since I perceived in it a new 
display of God's goodness to the people of 
Maryland. Blessed be the sweet kindness of 
our Redeemer forever ! 

<^When the sea had ceased its raging, the 
rest of the voyage, which lasted three months, 
was most prosperous, so that the captain and 
his men declared, that they had never seen 
one more pleasant ; nor for a single hour did we 
suffer any inconvenience. When I say three 
months, I do not mean that we were so long 
at sea, but I reckon the whole voyage, includ- 
ing the delay at the Antilles Islands ; for we 
were on the ocean only seven weeks and two 
days." 

On their way from the coast of Spain south- 
ward, the voyagers were in fear of the Turks, 
and the good priest ascribes their absence to 
the fast of Ramadan, which fell at that season 
of the year. After having sailed beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules and the Madeira Islands, 
with a favoring wind, they saw two strange 
vessels about three leagues off, which appeared 
tb be coming directly towards them, and which 
were suspected to belong to Turks or pirates 
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The captain cleared his vessel for action ; but 
the swtpicious strangers soon changed their 
coarse, and disappeared. 

•♦Arriving soon after at the Fortunate Isl- 
akids," continues our narrator, "we came to 
anchor in a large bay, where we had nothing 
to fear but from calms, which sometimes con« 
tiDoe from fifteen days to three weeks, and 
viMMels are distressed for jMrovisions. But this 
rttely occurs. Delays, however, are frequent 
for the want of wind, which here alwayl^ 
blows in one direction, and that coinciding 
with the course of our vojrage. Our arrival 
in this bay completed a run of three thousand 
Italian miles, in which we had been all the 
time under full sail, excepting occasionally an 
hour or so in the middle of the day. 

**Bat here I cannot refrain from extolling 
tlws divine goodness^ which causes all things 
to work together for good to them that love 
God; for if no delay had intervened, and we 
hid been permitted, as we first intended, to 
stdl on the 20th of August, the heat of a ver^- 
ttad smi would have been so intense, that it 
wotdd not only have caused the loss of out 
pro^visions, btit disease and death to almost all 
ctf ui9. The delay eventuated in our safety, for, 
etibarking in winter, we were free from it^ 
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conveniences of this kind ; and, if you except 
the usual sea-sickness, no one was attacked by 
any indisposition till Christmas day. The 
better to celebrate that day, wine was freely 
drulik, and in consequence those who indulged 
intemperately were seized the next morning 
with fever, to the number of thirty; and of 
them not long after about twelve died, among 
whom two Catholics, Nicholas Farfar and 
James Beurefoot, were considered a great loss, 
by all." 



CHAPTER V. 

Narrative of the Voyage, continued. — Arrival 
in . Virginia ; in Maryland. — NegotiaHoiiM 
with the Indians. — Landing. 

When they arrived at the Fortunate Islands, 
or the Canaries, as they are now called, the 
Governor consulted with the principal officers 
and gentlemen, as to the best method of pro- 
curing a cargo for the vessel on its return, by 
which the expenses of the expedition might be 
lessened. These expenses had been whoUf 
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borne by Lord Baltimore.* They at first re- 
solved to sail directly for St. Christopher's, but 
changed their minds after proceeding some dis- 
tance, and turned towards the south, in order 
to reach Bonavista, one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, where the Hollanders procured salt for 
consumption at home, and for their Greenland 
fishery. They had advanced about two him- 
dred miles, when it was suggested that their 
provisions might fall short during so long a 
voyage ; so they changed their course again, 
and bore away for Barbadoes. 

" When we arrived here," continues Father 
White, "we were in hopes of procuring many 
articles of trade from the English inhabitants, 
and the Governor of the same blood. But by 
conspiracy they refused to sell us a bushel of 
com, which grows luximantly in the central or 
Dutch portion of the island, for less than ten 
florins and a half, four times as much as it 
was worth. For a guinea^hen they demanded 
twenty-five florins, and for smaller fowls three 
florins. Beef and mutton they had none; for 
they live entirely upon bread and potatoes, 
which root grows in such abundance, that yoU 

• Chalmers says, that, during the tii-st two years of 
the settlement of Maryland, Lord Biltimore expended up- 
wards of forty thousand pounds sterling, in transporting 
people, necessary stores, and provisions. 
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may carry off whole cart-loads without anj 
price. 

<< But the care of divine Providence nuule 
amends for the cruel treatment of man ; for w* 
learned that a Spanish fleet was lying off Bor 
navista, to prohibit all others from the trade is 
salt. Had we proceeded on our voyage, ac- 
cording to our purpose, we should have fallen 
into the snare, and become their prey. In the 
mean time, we were saved from greater danger 
at Barbadoes; for the slaves,. through the whole 
island, had conspired to murder their masters^ 
and, when they should obtain their liberty, they 
were determined to seize on the first ship that 
arrived, and commit themselves to the ocean. 
But the plot was revealed by some one, who 
was alarmed at its atrocity, and the punish- 
ment of one of the leaders gave security to the 
island and safety to us. Our ship was the firat 
that came, and would inevitably have fallen 
into their hands ; and the very day we arrived, 
we found eight hundred men imder arms to 
put an end to the late commotions. 

"On the 24th of January, at night, we 
^weighed anchor. About noon of the next day, 
we passed the Island of St. Lucia on our left, 
and at evening we reached Matalina. At this 
place two boats of naked men, who were afraid 
of our ship, held up to our sight from a distance 
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yompkiDfl, cucambers, fruit of the plane-tree, 
and parrots for traffic. They are a wild race, 
daubed with purple pamt, ignorant of a God, 
and greedy of human flesh. The country i» 
almost covered with wood, and quite impassa^ 
Ue on account of its uneven surface. They 
had lately eaten some English interpreters^. 

" At the dawn of the day following, wt 
leached another of the Caribbee Islands, to which 
the resemblance of its rough mountains to some* 
thing of the same kind in Spain has given the 
name of Guadaloupe. From that we reached 
Montserrat about noon, where we understood 
fiom a French galley, that w« were not yet 
jafe from the Spanish fleet. Montserrat is in* 
habited by Irishmen, who have been expelled 
by the English of Virginia, on account of their 
profession of the Catholic faith. Having spent 
a day there, we set sail for St. Christopher's, 
where we stopped for several days, being invited 
to do so in a friendly way by the Engliidi 
Governor and two Catholic captains. The Gov- 
ernor of the French colony in the same island 
treated me with the most especial kindness. 

''At length, sailing from thence we reached 
what they call Point Comfort, in Virginia, on 
the 24th of February, full of fear lest the Eng- 
lish inhabitants, to whom our enterprise is very 
objectionable, should devise some mischief 
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against us. However, the letters which we 
brought from the King, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the Governor of these regions, 
served to conciliate their minds, and to procure 
those things which were necessary for us. The 
Governor of Virginia, by this kindness towards 
us, hoped to obtain more easily from the royal 
treasury a large amount of money, which was 
due to him. A vague rumor reached us here^ 
that six ships were approaching, which were 
intended to reduce every thing to the dominion 
of the Spanish, which was afterwards in some 
measure verified. 

" After a kind entertainment for eight or nine 
days, on the 3d of March we spread oiu: sails, 
and were wafted into the Chesapeake Bay, 
turning our course to the north, that we might 
enter the Potomac River. Chesapeake Bay, 
ten leagues broad, and four, five, six, and seven 
fathoms deep, flows gently between its shores. 
At certain seasons it abounds in fish. A more 
beautiful expanse of water can scarce be found. 
It is inferior, however, to the Potomac, to which 
we gave the name of St. Gregory. 

"We had now arrived at the coimtry so 
much desired, and we gave names to different 
places and objects as occasion suggested. The 
southern point, at the mouth of the Potomac, 
we called St. Gregory, a venerable name ; the 
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northern we called St. Michael, in honor of all 
the angels. A. more majestic and beautiful 
lirer was never seen. The Thames, compared 
with it, can scarcely be considered a rivulet. 
It is not rendered impure by marshes, but on 
each bank of solid ecuth rise beautiful groves of 
trees, not choked up with an midergrowth of 
brambles and bushes, but as if laid out by hand, 
in a manner so open, that you might freely 
drive a four-horse chariot in the midst of them. 
At the very mouth of the river we beheld the 
natives armed. 

" That night fires were kindled through the 
whole region, and, as so large a ship had never 
been seen by them, messengers were sent every- 
where to announce, 'that a canoe, as large as 
an island, had brought as many men as there 
were trees in the forest.' We proceeded to 
the Heron Islands, so called from tlie immense 
flocks of birds of that name which frecjuent 
them. The first we called St. Clement's, the 
second St. Catharine's, the third St. Cecilia's, 
We landed first on St. Clement's, to which, 
on acco^nt of the gradual inclination of the 
shore, there was no access except over a beach. 
Here the maids, who went on shore for th© 
purpose of washing, were near being drowned 
by the upsetting of the boat, to the loss of a 
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great part of my linen; no small privation in 
these parts. 

''This island abounds with cedar, sassafras, 
and herbs and flowers suitable for salads of 
every kind. It bears likewise a wild nut, with 
a thick, hard shell, and a -kernel, small, htii 
exceedingly grateful to the taste. Since, how* 
ever, it was only four hundred acres in extent, 
it did not appear to be a location sufSci^itly 
ample for the new settlement. Nevertheless, a 
place was sought for building a fort for the pio- 
tection of our borders, this being the narrowest 
part of the river. 

" On the day of the annunciation of the Holy 
Virgin Mary, the 25th of March, in the jem 
1634, we offered in this island, for the first 
time in this region of the world, the sacrifice 
of the mass. The sacrifice being ended, we 
took upon our shoulders a huge cross, which 
we had hewn from a tree, and carried it in 
procession to a place marked out for it, the 
Governor, Commissioners, and other Catholics, 
bearing a part in the ceremony. We raised it, 
a trophy to Christ the Savior, humbly chant- 
ing on bended knees and with deep emoticm 
the litany of the cross. 

"The Grovemor, understanding that many 
sachems are subject to the chief of Piscataway, 
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taaolved to visit him, and explain the purpose 
of our coming, that, having gained his good will, 
a more easy access might be opened to the 
minds of others. Therefore, adding to our pin- 
nace another, which we had bought in Vir- 
ginia, and leaving the ship at anchor at the 
Island of St. Clement, he bent his course towards 
the southern shore of the river, ascending it at 
tike same time. The Indians he ascertained 
had fled into the interior ; but he advanced to a 
lown called Potomac, from the name of the river. 
" The King being yet but a boy, his uncle, 
called Afchihu, governed in his name, a man 
af grave and prudent character. To Father 
John Athan, who went as the companion of 
the Governor, (for he left me with the baggage,) 
he willingly gave ear while explaining, through 
an interpreter, certain things concerning the er- 
rors of the heathen, now and then acknowledg- 
ing his own. And when informed that we had 
not come thither for the purpose of war, but for 
the sake of benevolence, that we might imbue 
H rude race with the precepts of civilization, 
and open a way to heaven, as well as furnish 
them with the commodities of remote regions, 
he signified that we had come acceptably. The 
interpreter was one of the Protestants of Vir- 
ginia. As there was no time to enter into a 
long discussion, the father promised that he 
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would return before long. 'This is agreeable 
to my mind,' said Archihu ; * we will use one 
table ; my attendants will hunt for you, and all 
things shall be common between us.' 

" After this we went to Piscataway, when all 
flew to arms. About five hundred men stood 
on the shore with their chief equipped with 
bows. Signs of peace were made to them, and 
the chief laying aside apprehension came on 
board oiu* pinnace, and our intentions being un- 
derstood to be benevolent, he gave us leave to 
settle in whatever part of his territory we might 
wish.* 

" In the mean time, while the Governor was 
absent on his visit to the chief, the savages at 
St. Clement's waxing bolder mingled more 
freely with our guards, for we kept watch day 
and night, that we might defend from sudden at-, 
tacks our wood-cutters, as well as the brigantine, 
which we were constructing with planks and 



* Tt would seem that this chief was as cautious aboat 
committing himself, as any modern politician could be 
in a matter of doubtful expediency. "When demanded 
by the Governor, whether he would be content that he 
and his people should set down in his country, in case 
he should find a place convenient for him, his answer was, 
that he tvould not hid him fro, neither would he bid him stay^ 
tnU that he might use his oum discrttionP Relation of Maiy- 
land, p. 4. 
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timbers which we had brought with us. It was 
amusing to hear them examining every thing. 
In the first place, where in the world did so large 
a tree grow, from which so huge a ship could be 
hewn, for they conceived that it was cut from 
the single trunk of a tree, after the manner of a 
canoe. Our larger cannon struck them with 
amazement, as they were much louder than the 
twanging of their bows, and equal to thunder. 

" The Governor had taken as his attendant in 
his visit to the chief Captain Henry Fleet, a 
resident of Virginia, a man much beloved by 
the savages and acquainted with their language 
and settlements. At first he was very friendly 
to us; afterwards, seduced by the evil coun- 
sels of a certain Claiborne, who entertained 
the most hostile dispositions, he stirred up the 
minds of the natives against us with all the art 
of which he was master. In the mean time, 
however, while he remained as a friend among 
us, he pointed out to the Governor a place for a 
settlement, than which Europe cannot show a 
better for agreeableness of situation. 

"Proceeding from St. Clement's about nine 
leagues towards the north, we entered the mouth 
of a river, which we named St. George. The 
course of this river is south and north, and has 
a salt taste twenty miles from its mouth, not 
unlike the Thames. Two bays appear at its 
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mouth, capable of containing three hundred of 
the largest ships. One of the bays we conscM 
crated to St. George, the other, more inkndi, 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The left bank of 
the riyer was the residence of the King of 
Yoacomico. We landed on the right, and, hav- 
ing advanced about a thousand paces from tbi 
shore, we gave the name of St. Mary to the 
intended city ; and, to avoid all appearance of 
wrong or hostility, by giving in exchange axes, 
hatchets, hoes, and a few yards of cloth, vm 
bought thirty miles of territory, to which vm 
gave the name of Augusta Carolina." 

The above extracts from the letters of Falher 
White give a connected account of the voyage? 
and the landing of the colonists. These let- 
ters, as we have before remairked, are by faf 
the most precious and interesting documentii 
that have come down to us concemmg tbA 
eariy days of Maryland. 

From other sources we learn that the landing 
was signalized by a pomp and eeremony 9,'pf 
propriate to so important an event. The men 
were marshalled under arms upon the shore, 
while their volleys of musketry were answered 
by the cannon on board the ship. Thus th« 
Maryland Pilgrims took possession of their 
new home, on the 27th of March, 1634 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bectpiicn iy the Indiana. — Sail, CUmatty and 
ProducUoHB. — Description of the Indians. 

The first thing they did on landing was 
to build a guardhouse for their defence, and 
a storehouse for the reception of the various 
articles of necessity and convenience, which 
tibey had brought with them. For themselves 
they found shelter in the huts of the Indians^ 
who readily gave up a part of their town to 
their occupancy. One reason of the uncommon 
hospitality with which they were received, was, 
that the tribe who acknowledged the King of 
Toaccmiicp as their chief, being annoyed by 
the Susquehannocks, a more northern and a 
warlike tribe, were about to change their res« 
idimce. 

Father White goes on to account for their 
taking peaceable possession of an almost de- 
serted town, and fields already brought under 
cultivation, in the following way. << The Sus* 
qnehamiocks, a tribe accu^med to war, and 
particulftily troublesome to the Yoacomicos, 
by firequent incursions devastated all his land, 
and ecanpelled the inhabitants through fear of 
to seek other habitations. This is the 
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reason why we so readily obtained a part of 
his kingdom ; God by these miracles opening 
a way for his law and for eternal life. Some 
emigrate, and others are daily relinquishing to 
us their houses, lands, and fallow fields. Truly 
this is like a miracle, that barbarous men, a 
few days ago arrayed in arms against us, so 
readily trust themselves like lambs to us, and 
surrender themselves and their property to us. 
The finger of God is in this, and he designs 
some great good to this people. Some few 
have granted them the privilege of remaining 
with us till the next year. But then the 
ground is to be given up to us unencum- 
bered." 

The colonists had every reason to be satisfied 
with their new abode. They had emigrated 
to one of the most beautiful countries in the 
world. The climate of Maryland is, perhaps, 
the most delightful on the American continent 
It is a happy medium between the extreme 
heat of the south and the extreme cold of the 
north. The winters are mild, but the atmos- 
phere is suflSciently bracing to nerve the sys- 
tem for the exhaustion of the warmer part of 
the year. The spring is calm, sunny, genial^ 
and temperate ; the summer is magnificent in 
the luxuriance of its vegetation, and the fie- 
quency and grandeur of its thunder-stonnii 
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"Which, though sometimes terrific, often cool 
the air, and relieve the monotony of a sky 
otherwise remarkably clear and serene. The 
autimm is delicious. Nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the forests, after the first frost has 
begun to change the color of the leaves. There 
is almost every variety of tree, and each is 
differently affected by the cold, thus producing 
the different shades of almost every color. 
After the leaves have fallen, then succeeds 
what is called, in North America, the Indian 
simmer^ a season more or less protracted, in 
which there is a peculiar balminess in the at- 
mosphere, and mellowness in the sunlight. 
The more northern tribes had a fancy that it 
was produced by a wind from the south-west, 
which blew, it was said, directly out of Par- 
adise. 

The soil was especially favorable to a new 
colony, level, without undergrowth, easily 
cleared, and easily brought under cultivation. 
Indian com and wheat, the great staples of 
subsistence, were raised without much labor, 
and in the greatest abundance. Their cattle 
needed little provision, either for food or 
shelter. 

The colonists had brought with them firom 
England sufficient bread-stuffs for their im- 
mediate consumption. They had taken pier 

VOL. IX. 5 
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oaution to guaid against want by ft furtfaer 
purchase of Indian com at Barbadoes. The 
woods were plentifully supplied with game, 
which diey either bought of the natiyea, or 
procisred for themselves by their better xnoda 
of hunting. Not only was there the greatest 
Hbundance of game, but the waters teemed 
with fish and oysters, which they might piOH 
etoe in any quantity. They arrived in season 
to plant com for the coming year, and in thia 
Miployment they immediately engaged. Tha 
eiop was luxuriant, and a lai^e quantity of 
com was, the next year, sent to New Eng* 
land, in exchange for salt-fii^ and other pMH 
tisibns. One month from the time of their 
landing, Father White thus writes; 

** We have been here only one month, and 
so other things must be reserved for the neat 
sail. This I can say, that the soil appears 
particulai'ly fenile, and dtvawberries, gmpe-vinea, 
siussafras, mast, walnuts, we tread upon in ^ 
thickest forests, l^e soil is black and soft^ 
a foot in thickness, and lies upon a bed 
rf rich red clay. Every where there are lofty 
Hees, except where a thdn population havB 
here and there cultivated a field. Numerona 
tq^ngs atfbrd abundance of water. No animals 
aM seen, except ^teer^ the beaver, and squimAl^ 
Which ate as huge ali hares in Binope. Then 
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10 an endlefis number of birds of various col* 
ors, as eagles, herons, swans, geese, partridges* 
From all these things yx)u may infer, that 
there is not wanting to this region whatever 
may serve for convenience or pleasure." 

For a time, the settlers were joint tenants 
with the Indians of the town, which the. In- 
dians promised to abandon altogether, ad soon 
9B they had gathered their com, a condition 
they faithfully performed. Their habitations 
are thus described by Father White ; 

^ They Uve in huts of an oblong,, oval form^ 
built nine or ten feet high. Light is admitted 
into them from a window in the roof, of a 
cubit in extent, which serves also for tba 
taeape of the smoke. In the centre they 
make a fire, and around it they sleep. The 
kings, however, and principal men, have to a 
certain extent their private apurtments, and a 
bed supported by four posts driven into the 
gjronndi poles being laid across from one to 
the oth^. One of these huts has been assigned 
to ae and my companion, m which we an 
accommodated sufSeiently well for the time 
beittg, untfl more eommodious residences shaU 
be built This was the first chapel in Mary- 
had, although it had been Ae work of the 
ItidiaBS. By the next arrival, if God prosper 
e«r imdevtakingy we hope to iecei¥e theen 
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things which are thought to be necessary to 
comfort in other houses." 

The first thing of interest in the condition 
of the colonists, as they appear to us at this 
distance of time, is their relation to the In- 
dian tribes, with whom they were brought in 
contact, from whom they purchased the soil, 
but whom they in fact supplanted, and finally 
exterminated. Though their intercourse with 
them was, perhaps, more blameless than that 
of any other English colony, the gradual dis- 
appearance of the aborigines, after the landing 
of the Europeans, is a sad but indisputable fact 

By an ingenious but convenient pruiciple of 
the law of nations, it is established, that savages' 
have not a full and indisputable title to the soil 
tipon which they are bom, and on which they 
live. It was competent, therefore, for the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, or even the Pope of Rome, 
to give away the lands of this western contn 
nent to whomsoever they chose, without even 
consulting the inhabitants. This right was 
conferred by the fact, that some commander of 
a ship had approached and seen for the fint 
time a region, which had been in the posses- 
sion of human beings, as far as can be ascocw 
tained, from the very earliest ages of the world I 
Whatever jurists may determine, the voice of 
unsophisticated justice, it is believed, will always 
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decide that this, after all, is no better right 
than that of the strongest. 

Here was a people possessing the soil by a title 
which jurists do not dispute, that of cultivation 
and fixed habitations ; and yet they found, that 
their lands had been given away by a King, 
whom they had never seen, with whose name 
and pretensions they were totally unacquainted, 
and whose very existence was to them en- 
tirely unknown. They sell thirty miles of their 
territory for a few axes and hatchets, and a few 
yards of cloth, and are permitted by the new 
possessors to remain till they had secured their 
com! 

The accounts given of them by early histo- 
rians, and especially by Father White, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, not to say pathetic and 
affecting. They were a simple race, open, 
affectionate, and confiding, filled with wonder 
land admiration of their new visitants, and dis- 
posed to live with them as neighbors and friends, 
on terms of intimacy and cordiality. To the 
Europeans they seem to have been quite as 
much objects of curiosity as the Europeans 
were to them. To Englishmen coming from 
the midst of a civilization, which had been stead- 
ily progressive for a thousand years, the persons, 
manners, habits, and sentiments of the savages 
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«f North America must have been objects of 
lasting astonishment. 

In the letters of Father White, written soon 
after the landing, they are thus described; 

" The natives are of tall and comely stature, 
-of a skin by nature somewhat tawny, which, 
by daubing for the most part with red paint 
mixed with oil, to keep away the mosquitoes, 
they make more hideous ; in this, more intent 
on their comfort than on their beauty. They 
»near their faces also with other colors, from 
the nose upwards sea-green, downwards reddish, 
or otherwise of various colors, in a manner 
truly disgusting and terrific. And since they 
tire without beards almost to the end of life, 
they make the representation of beard with 
paint, a line of various colors being drawn from 
the ends of the lips to the ears. They encour- 
age the growth of the hair, which is generally 
black, and which they bind with a fillet, es- 
teemed with them a great ornament, and hung 
round gracefully towards the left ear. They 
bear upon their foreheads the representation of 
a fish in copper. They encircle their necks 
with beads, strung upon a thread, after the man- 
ner of chains, though these beads begin to be more 
common with them, and less useful for traffic. 

" They are generally dressed in deer-skins, or 
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•ome such species of covering, which flows be- 
hind like a cloak. They are girded about ths 
«iiddle with an apron ; in other respects they 
sjre naked. Boys and girls, who have not 
leached the agQ of puberty, run about covered 
with nothing whatever. The soles of their feet 
hcing hard as horn, they tread upon thorns and 
Ihisttes without injury. Their weapons are 
bows and arrows, two cubits long, pointed with 
l^uck-hom or a piece of sharpened flint-stone. 
They direct these with so much skill, that they 
can shoot a sparrow through the middle at a 
considerable distance. And in order to perfect 
themselves in archery, they throw up a thong 
in the air, and then transfix it with an arrow 
Irom their bowstring, before it falls to the 
ground. They cannot strike an object at a 
great distance, because they do not use a weU- 
Strung bow. By means of these wnoas they 
live, and daily through the fields and woods 
hunt squirrels, partridges, guinea-hens, and wild 
•beasts ; for of these there is great plenty, though 
we ourselves do not venture as yet to provide 
food by hunting, through fear of falling into an 
wnbuscad^." 

The testimony which follows is most inr 
ieresting and important, as enabling us to (oFtn 
■0, just estimate of the original native Indian 
character; what they were before they veue 
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changed by either the vices or the virtues of 
civilization and re^ement. It will confirm 
the melancholy conviction, derived likewise 
from almost every other experiment, that the 
coming of the Europeans, civilized as they 
were, and Christianized as they professed to 
be, was as fatal to the virtues as it* was ulti- 
mately to the existence of the simple children 
of the forest. What was done by the pious 
zeal of the devoted missionaries, who accom- 
panied the settlers, was as the small dust of 
the balance, when compared with the infinite 
wrongs inflicted upon the ignorant savages by 
the cupidity of their new neighbors. After a 
considerable time. Father White thus writes; 

" This race is endowed with an ingenious 
and liberal disposition; and, what may surprise 
you when it is stated, in acuteiiess of taste, 
smell, and sight, they even surpass Europeans. 
They live mostly on a pap, which they call 
Pone, or Omini, each of which is made of 
com. They add sometimes a fish, or what 
they have taken, either beast or bird, in hunt- 
ing. They keep themselves as much as pos- 
sible from wine and warm drinks, nor are they 
easily induced to taste them, except in cases 
where the English have infected them with 
their vices. I have not observed in man or 
woman, I confess, as far as relates to chastity, 
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any action which might savor of levity, not- 
withstanding they are with us and among ui 
daily, and are glad to enjoy our society. They 
come of their own accord, with a cheerful 
countenance, and offer whatever they have 
taken in hunting or fishing ; victuals also at 
times, and oysters ^boiled or roasted ; nor, to 
induce them to do so, need they many kind 
words uttered in their vernacular tongue,- the 
meaning of which, by signs, we liave discov- 
ered. Notwithstanding they have many wives, 
they keep conjugal faith inviolate. The coun- 
tenances of the women are grave and modest. 
Upon the whole, they cultivate generous minds ; 
whatever kindness you confer they repay ; they 
determine nothing rashly, or with a sudden im- 
pulse of mind, but with reflection, so that, when 
any thing of moment is proposed, they are for 
a time silent ; then they answer briefly. Yes, or 
No, and are very firm of their purpose. 

" Such a jrace, surely, if once they are im- 
bued with Christian precepts, (and I see nothing, 
indeed, to hinder it, except our want of ac- 
quaintance with the languages spoken in these 
regions,) will become worthy promoters of 
virtue and humanity. They are possessed of 
a wonderful desire of civilization and of the re- 
fined intercourse of the Europeans, and would 
long ago have adopted their mode of dress^ 
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had not the avarice of the traders prevented 
it, who do not sell cloth except for beaveca. 
Every one cannot hunt the beavers. Grod foff- 
bid that we should ever imitate such avarice i 

^< Ignorance of their language makes it, as 
yet, impossible for me to assert what are their 
religious opinions, for we have not full confir 
dence in Protestant interpreters. These few 
things we have learned at different times. 
They recognize one God of heaven, whom 
they call our God; they pay to him no ex* 
temal worship, but endeavor to propitiate a 
certain evil spirit, which they call Okee, by 
every means in their power. They worriiip 
com and fire, as I am informed, as gods wonn 
derfuUy beneficent to the human race. Soms 
of our people relate that they have seen thi$ 
ceremony in a temple at Barcluxor. 

"On an appointed day, all the men and 
women, of all ages, from many villages assenv- 
bled around a great fire. Next to the fire 
stood the younger people, behind them the 
more advanced in life. A piece of deer^s fat 
being then thrown into the fire, and hands 
and voices being lifted towards heaven, they 
cried out, < Taho ! Taho ! ' Then they cleared 
a small space, and some one {produced a large 
bag ; in the bag were a pipe and a kind of pow- 
der which they call Potu. The pipe was such 
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a one aa our countrymen vae for smoking to* 
bacco, but much larger. Then the bag was 
carried around the fire, the boys and girls sing* 
ing, with an agreeable voice, * Taho ! Taho ! ' 
The circle being ended, the pipe was taken 
firom the pouch with the powder. The Potu 
was distributed to each of those standing 
around, which he put into the pipe and smoked, 
breathing over his several limbs, and sanctify- 
ing them, as he supposes. I iiave not been 
able to leam more than that they a^qwar to 
have some knowledge of the flood, by which 
the world perished because of the sins of man* 
kind." 



CHAPTER TIL 

Barmony with the Indian Tribei. — Missionary 
Operations. — Success of the Missions. 

Tae best feelings seem to have been culti- 
vated between the colonists and the natives 
for a long time, with some slight interruptions. 
A few days after their arrival, Governor Calvert 
teceived a visit from Governor Harvey of Vir- 
ginia. From this circumstance we may infer, 
that he did not partake of the feelings of hos- 
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tility, which were cherished by his colony 
towards tKe Maryland enterprise. This is con- 
firmed by his subsequent conduct in the case 
of Claiborne. During this visit, which lasted 
a few days, Governor Calvert made an enter- 
tainment for some of the chiefs of the neigh- 
boring tribes. 

Among others the King of Patuxent was a 
guest. To do him special honor, he was placed 
between the Governor of Virginia and the 
Governor of Maryland. This was in the cabin 
of the ship. A Patuxent Indian, coming on 
board, and seeing his King thus seated, was 
alarmed, and refused to enter the cabin, and 
would have leaped overboard, had not his King 
assured him that he was free. The two prin* 
cij)al of these chiefs were the Kings of Patux- 
ent and Yoacomico. Before the King of 
Patuxent returned home, he made the Indians 
a speech, in which he exhorted them to be 
faithful to their engagements with the English. 
When he took leave, he used the following 
remarkable language ; <' I love the English so 
well, that if they should go about to kill me, 
if I had so much breath as to speak, I would 
command the people not to revenge my death; 
fojr I know they would do no such thing, ex- 
cept it were through my own fault." 

The Indians of Maryland seem to have been 
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neither numerous nor warlike. The Susque- 
hannocks were the only tribe that appears to 
have been either powerful or enterprising. The 
other tribes were small, and in territory, with 
the exception of the PasCatoes, very circum- 
seribed. Father White thus speaks of them; 
" When rulers and kings are spoken of, let no 
one form an august idea of men such as are 
the different princes of Europe. For these In- 
dian Kings, though they have the most ab- 
solute power of life and death over their people, 
and in certain prerogatives of honors and wealth 
excel others, nevertheless in their personal ap- 
pearance they are scarcely in any thing re- 
moved from the multitude. The only pecu- 
liarity by which you can distinguish a chief 
from the common people, is some badge, either 
a collar made of a rude jewel, or a belt, or a 
cloak ornamented with circles of shells. The 
kingdoms of these chiefs are generally confined 
to the narrow boundaries of a single village 
and the adjacent country." One, whom he 
mentions by the name of Fayae, had a much 
niore extensive domain, reaching to a hundred 
and thirty miles, with many inferior chiefs as 
his subjects. 

The principal tribes, of which the early col- 
onists speak, were the Wicomacoes, among 
whom rtiey settled, the tribe of Piscataway, 
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of Pascatoe, situate, it m now not known 
pieciflely where, at a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles from St. Mary's, and that 
of Pfttuxent, residing probably on the riTer of 
ttmt name. Among these tribes were expended 
the labors of the Catholic priests, who came 
with the settlers as missionaries. At first their 
ministrations were confined to the tribe, whose 
town they occupied, and to the eolaciists them^ 
selFes. For four years, and previous to 1636^ 
it was not thot^ht safe by Goremor Calreit 
and his Council for them to reside among the 
Indians. Of their exertions aad success Fathtr 
White thus writes in 1-636 ; 

^So &r as ooncevots the Catholics, such m 
the attendance on the sacraments heie, that 
thfte is' not greater among Europeans, ia 
proportMkn to the number of the Catholics. 
On each Lord^s day^ there are catecbism for the 
more ignorant, md catechetical lectures for iike 
mate adFuaeed ; but on festivals, the audienoe 
being nMve tlxin, these are onuU^ed, We base 
tttia year fendedred every aid to the sick and 
dying, who have been very many and mueb 
scattered about, so that mot oae when dying 
has been destitute of the sacraments. We have 
buried many, we have baptized not a few. 
And although frequent causes of discord are not 
;, no one of any moment has occunad 
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tar the last nine months, which we have not 
immediately allayed." 

These devoted men did not confine their 
labors to the performance of their professional 
functions; they discharged more general duties 
of mercy and philanthropy. What follows, 
mcxeover, goes to show that the introduction 
of slaves, in the colony of Virginia at least, pre- 
ceded by seven years that of negroes ; that their 
employment as slaves was in that age thought 
no barbarity; and the whole difficulty of their 
enfiancipation, which is now^ one of the most 
embarrassing problems in the prospects of this 
comitry, has arisen solely from the difference 
of race and color. Had the slaves all been 
white, as some of them were, their posterity. at 
this hour would have been freemen ; they would 
have been amalgamated with the mass of the 
papulation, and all traces of their servitude 
obliterated. 

" By the kindness of God," says the worthy 
jnriest, "we have this comfort, that as yet no 
vices have sprung up among the new Catholics, 
although places of this kind are not expected 
to be settled by the best kind of men. The 
two Catholics, who sold themselves into servi- 
tude in Virginia, we have redeemed; nor was 
our money thrown away. Both of them have 
Jbere conducted themselves like good Christians, 
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and one of them is conspicuous for the excel- 
lence of his character. The same work of 
charity not a few others have performed, buy- 
ing thence Catholic servants, of whom there is 
plenty there ; for to each of the colonists many 
have sold themselves as servants, who, since 
they live among men who set them the very 
worst example, and are themselves without spirit- 
ual aid, for the most part make shipwreck of 
their souls." 

This year, 1638, there was a large immigra- 
tion from the mother country. A portion, as 
before, of the new settlers were Protestants. 
The missionaries found employment in convert- 
ing them to the Catholic faith. Concerning 
them Father White writes thus ; " Of the 
Protestants, who have come hither this year 
from England, almost all, besides many others, 
have been converted to the faith." In another 
place, in narrating the transactions of this year, 
he says, " By spiritual exercises we have 
formed several of the principal men to piety, a 
fruit not to be repented of." Again, the next 
year, " To the hope of the Indian harvest are 
to be added also no mean fruits, reaped from 
the colony and its inhabitants, to whom on the 
principal festival sermons are preached, and on 
the Lord's day catechetical expositions are giv- 
en. Not only Catholics come in crowds, but 
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also very many heretics, not without reward to 
our labors, for this year twelve in all, wearied 
of former errors, have returned to favor with 
God and the church. Our people cease not 
daily to engage in their divine employment, and 
to dispense the sacraments to those that come, 
as often as circumstances demand. In fine, to 
those in health, to the sick, to the afflicted and 
the dying, we strive to be in season for counsel, 
for relief, and assistance of every kind." 

In 1638, the colony had become so large, 
and was so much diifused over the province, 
that it was thought safe for the missionaries to 
reside among the Indians. A plantation was 
given them by the Patuxent tribe, probably 
near the big Patuxent River, called Metapamiien. 
Here they established a missionary station, built 
a kind of storehouse, and made it the starting 
point of their various expeditions into the inte- 
rior of the country. Their travelling seems gen- 
erally to have been done by water, the Potomac 
River and the Chesapeake Bay, with its numer- 
ous inlets, making this the most ready means of 
transportation from place to place. Their mode 
of voyaging is thus described ; 

"The following is the manner of making 
an excursion. We are carried in a pinnace or 
galley, the party consisting of the father, a 
aervaat, and an interpreter. Two of thent' 

VOL, IX. 6 
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propel the boat when the wind fails, or is ad- 
verse ; the third steers with the helm. We 
take with us a little chest of bread, butter, and 
cheese, com, cut and dried before it is ripe, 
beans, and a little flour ; another chest also 
for containing bottles, one for wine for the 
Eucharist, the other six filled with holy water 
for baptism ; a casket with the sacred utensils, 
and a table or altar for performing sacrifice ; 
and another casket full of trifles which we 
give to the Indians, to gain their good will, 
such as little bells, combs, fish-hooks, needles, 
and other things of this kind. We have, be- 
sides, a little tent, which we use when we 
are obliged to sleep in the open air, which is 
very often ; another and a larger one to defend 
us from the rains. The servants also carry other 
utensils, necessary for hunting, and preparing for 
food whatever they have taken in hunting. 

"In our excursions, we endeavor whenever 
we can to reach by evening some English 
house, or Indian village. If we fail to do so, 
we land; and to the father falls the care of 
mooring the boat fast to the shore, then of 
collecting wood and making a fire, while, in 
the mean time, the others go and hunt ; so prep- 
aration is made for cooking whatever they 
bjing in. If they are unsuccessful, we refresh 
ourselves with food, lie down by the fire, and 
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t^e oar rest, tf rain threaEtens, we build a 
hut, cover ourselves with a thicker blanket; 
nor, thank God, do we less enjoy tliis humble 
fare and rough lodging, than we should the 
more luxurious usages of Europe. We are 
continually comforted by the thought, that God^ 
IS now imparting to us some foretaste of that 
enjoyment, which he will hereafter bestow onr 
those who have faithfully labored in this life, 
and assuages our trials with even a species of 
delight ; so that, on the whole, the divine Ma- 
jesty seems in a special manner to be present' 
with us.'' 

The Catholics have generally been successful 
as missionaries among the heathen. Theii^ 
peculiar dress and imposmg ceremonies are 
foudd to make a deep impression upon the 
minds of savages. Their celibacy, self-denial^ 
and entire devotedness to their official duties, 
give barbarians a high idea of their peculiar 
sanctity. The mysteries which they inculcate 
have a charm for the wonder-loving imagina- 
tions of the rude sons of the forest, and their 
personal watchfulness over the daily conduct 
of their converts tendit to secure whatever in- 
fluence they once acquire. The history of the 
world does not afford instances of greater self- 
sderifice, than has been e^diibited by the Catii- 
olie miasioiiaries in heathen lands. 
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In Maryland, they disjdayed the same zeal, 
and enterprise which have ever characterized 
their order, and their success, we have reason 
to believe, was as great as could have been 
expected, considering the disadvantages under 
which they labored, their ignorance of the 
language, and the demoralizing, intercourse 
which always takes place between a race of 
less intellectual development, and another of 
more intelligence. 

Within five years of the landing of the col- 
onists, we find them scattered over the province, 
and making excursions to every part of it. 
They took their stations among the most pow- 
erful tribes, and attempted first of all to con- 
vert to Christianity their chiefs and principal 
men. In this they were often successful| 
though sometimes they totally failed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Further Details of the Missionary Enterprises. — - 
King Tayac and the Pascatoes. — Baptism of 
Tayac. — Influence of the Missionaries. 

To give some general idea of the operations 
of the missionaries^ the following, extracts aie 
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made from Father White's letters or journal. 
Under date of 1639, he thus writes/ 

" There are employed in this mission four 
priests and one lay assistant. All are in places 
far distant, to the end that they may, in this 
manner, sooner gain a knowledge of a strange 
language, and propagate more widely the sacred 
faith of the gospel. Father John Brook, the 
superior, with a lay brother assistant, remains 
at the plantation Metapaunien, wh'ich was given 
us by Maquacomenus, the King of Patuxent, 
which is a sort of storehouse of this mission, 
whence most of the supplies of our personal 
wants are obtained. Father Philip Fisher lives 
in the principal town of the colony, to which 
the name of St. Mary is given. Father John 
Gravener lives on Kent Island, about sixty 
miles distant. Father Andrew White is distant 
still further, one hundred and twenty miles, at 
Kittamaquindi, the metropolis of Pascatce, hav- 
ing resided in the palace with the King of 
the place himself, whom they call Tayac, since 
the month of June, 1639. The cause of the 
father's going thither was on this wise. 

" He had bestowed much time and labor on 
the conversion of the King of Patuxent, which, 
indeed, was expected by us all with much so- 
licitude, as well on account of his kindness to 
Us, (for it was he who gave to the society the 
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farm spoken of above,) as his great reputation 
for wisdom, and his influence among the sav- 
ages. Already some of his people had con- 
nected themselves with the fold of Christ, and 
ixe himself appeared abundantly instructed in 
the first principles of the faith ; when, lo ! un- 
happy man, he first procrastinated, then began 
by degrees to grow indiiferent, and finally in 
an open manner to break off the design he 
had commenced. Nor this only, but he also 
gave indications, not to be mistaken, of a mind 
entirely alienated from the whole colony. The 
Governor, suspecting his purposes, by advice of 
his friends pmdently determined that the father 
was to be recalled from the hospitality of the 
King, lest unexpectedly the barbarian should 
give some example of his perfidy and cruelty 
against an innocent man, or indeed lest this 
hostage, as it were, being left with the King, 
the Governor might be hindered from being 
able to punish injuries, if at any time the Pa- 
tuxent should discover himself an enemy. 

"The salvation of Maquacomenus being de- 
spaired of, Father White betook himself to 
Tayac, and, being treated by him with the 
utmost cordiality from the first interview, so 
attached the man to him, that he was after- 
wards held by him in the greatest affection 
and veneration ; of which this is the strongest 
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proof, that he would suffer the father to use 
no other hospitality than that of his own 
palace. Nor did the Queen yield to her hus- 
band in attachment to their guest, for with her 
own hands (which thing the wife of our own 
treasurer does willingly) she 'is accustomed to 
prepare meat for him, and bake bread with no 
less care than labor." 

Although the name of the tribe and king- 
dom of Tayac is given in the Latin of Father 
White's letters as Pascatoe, there can be but 
little doubt that it was the same name which 
is now called Patapsco. This tribe, in all prob- 
ability, inhabited the country on both sides of 
the Patapsco River, comprehending what is 
now Baltimore and Anne Arundel counties. 
This is probable, both from the name and the 
neighbors of the tribe. They bordered at the 
north upon the Susquehannocks, who must 
have inhabited Harford county, and on the 
south upon the P^tuxents, who resided on the 
Patuxent River. The distance, too, from St 
Mary's corresponds very nearly to the truth, 
which is stated in round numbers at one hun- 
dred and twenty miles. The territory of this 
tribe is given as one hundred and thirty miles 
in extent. Being in the centre of what is now 
the state of Maryland, the kingdom of Tayac 
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must have embraced no inconsiderable portion 
of its whole surface. 

The site of Kittamaquindi, the capital of the 
kingdom of Pascatoe, or Patapsco, it is impos- 
sible at this day to determine. It might have 
been near the spot where Baltimore now stands. 
It could not have been very distant from it. 
It might have occupied the same ground, and, 
if so, the unconscious inhabitants of that city 
lure daily walking over the seats of ancient In- 
dian glory and splendors. 

But whatever the situation of Kittamaquindi 
may have been, it was the scene of an event in 
the early days of Maryland, which must have 
been then considered important and august, the 
baptism of Tayac. To grace this ceremony, 
Governor Calvert and the principal men of the 
Colony made a journey into the wilderness. 
The baptism of Pocahontas has been the sub- 
ject of romance and of painting. It was a 
striking transaction to the colonists of Virginia, 
end interesting in its consequences, as it secured 
^to them the friendship of Powhatan, the most 
powerful of the native chiefs, with whom they 
were brought in contact. 

. No less important to the Maryland colony 
appears to have been the conversion and bap- 
tism of Tayac, as he wielded a greater power 
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either to protect or destroy the infaut settlement, 
than any other man within their borders. His- 
tory has preseriTed the one; the other has. been 
permitted to pass into obhvion. 

It has been remarked of the early times of 
the Maryland colony, that they were distin- 
guished for great tranquillity. Ramsay, in his 
History of the United States, has observed, that 
" its internal peace, in the period of its infancy, 
was but little disturbed, either by Indians or 
insurgents, though not wholly exempt from 
either." The impartial historian must acknowl- 
edge, especially since the discovery, at Rome, 
of the correspondence of the missionaries, that, 
as far as we may judge at this remote period, 
much of their quiet and seciu'ity must be at- 
tributed to the labors and influence of these 
devoted ministers among the surrounding tribes. 
There they seem to have spent their lives ; and 
although the measure of Christian attainment 
among the savages may have been small, and 
they arcived at a slight degree of civilization 
before they were displaced or destroyed by the 
encroachments of the white race, the missionaries 
at least may have prevented or mitigated those 
cniel and ssinguinary wars, which afliicted and 
almost depopulated some of the other settle- 
ments on this continent. 
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Father White goes on to narrate the circum-^ 
stances attending the conversion of Tayac. 

" The cause of this remarkable affection for 
the father is to be referred to two dreams, 
unless you choose to honor them with another 
name. One of these occurred to Uwan, the 
full brother of the chief, and who reigned 
before him, but whom he had slain. In his 
sleep he seemed to see Father White and Father 
Gravener before him, and moreover to hear a 
voice admonishing him; ^ These are the men, 
who from the soul loved him and his tribe, and 
had brought with them those blessings, by the 
aid of which he might be made happy if he 
chose.' From this vision, so lively an image 
of these unknown men was impressed upon his 
mind, that he recognized them when they 
came at first sight, and immediately embraced 
them with the strongest affection. He was 
even accustomed to call Father White his pa- 
rent; and although the whole tribe have the 
most marked attachment to their offspring, and 
can scarcely be separated from them, he was 
• willing to intrust his son, whom he tenderly 
loved, to him for seven years, in order that .he 
might be educated. 

" The other dream occurred to Tayac, which 
he often used to relate. While he was sleep- 
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ingy there appeared to him on one side his 
fisither, now deceased, accompanied by the god 
he worshipped, of a dark color, beseeching him 
not to desert him ; near him, with a god of moat 
hideous aspect, a certain Snow, an obstinate 
heretic from England. On the other side were 
seen the Governor of the colony and Father 
White, aqcompanied like the others by a god^ 
bat exceedingly beautiful, excelling the snow 
in whiteness. He seemed winningly to beckon 
the chief to him. From that time he treated 
both the Governor and the father with the 
greatest affection. 

" Not long after the coming of Father White 
to his palace, Tayac fell sick of a severe and 
dangerous disease, and after forty conjurers 
had in vain tried every remedy, the father, by 
permission of the sick man, administered to 
him medicine, a certain powder mixed with 
holy water, and the next day procured him 
to be bled by a boy, whom he had with him. 
From this time he began daily to improve, and 
not long afterward entirely recovered. Re- 
stored from the disease, he resolved of his own 
accord to be initiated as soon as possible into 
the Christian rites, and not himself alone, but 
his wife and two daughters, as he had as yet 
' no male offspring. Father White is now dil- 
igently engaged in their instruction, nor are 
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they slow to receive the heavenly doctrine, for, 
by light shed upon them from above, they have 
long since become sensible of the errors of 
their former life. 

" The King has laid aside the skins in 
which he was formerly clothed, and adopted 
garments made after our fashion ; he takes 
pains likewise to learn our language. He is 
greatly delighted with spiritual conversation, 
and indeed seems to esteem earthly wealth as 
nothing in comparison with heavenly, as he 
told the Governor when the latter was ex- 
plaining to him what great advantages might 
be derived from the English by a mutual ex- 
change of merchandise. * Verily I consider 
these as trifling, when compared with this one 
advantage, that by their aid I have arrived at 
the true knowledge of the one God, the most 
important of all knowledge.' So, not long 
since, when he held a convention of the em- 
pire, in a crowded assembly of the chiefs, 
Father White and some of the English being 
present, he publicly declared, that it was his 
aivice, as well as that of his wife and children, 
that the superstition of the country ought to 
be abolished and Christianity adopted, for no 
where else than among the Christians can be 
obtained the knowledge of the true God, and 
in no other way can the immortal soul of man 
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be saved from death; but that stones and 
herbs, to which through blindness of mind he . 
and they had hitherto paid divine honors, are 
the humblest of the things created by Al- 
mighty God for the use and relief of human 
life. 

" So saying, he placed a stone, which hap- 
pened to be near him, on his foot, and tossed 
it to a great distance. A murmur of applause 
from the people sufficiently indicated, that they 
did not hear these things with imwilling ears. 
But the greatest hope is, that when the family 
of the King is cleansed by baptism, the con- 
Version of his whole people will speedily take 
{dace. In the mean time, we heartily thank 
Ood for this joyful commencement, and are 
especially encouraged when we daily behold 
the idols to be the contempt of the natives, 
which were before reckoned among deities." 

Not long after this. Father White paid a 
viJEOt to the colony, accompanied by Tayac, 
now nearly confirmed in the faith. In the 
colony they were long and hospitably enter* 
tained. The chief was much delighted with 
his visit and the attentions he received. From 
what he saw he was favorably inclined to the 
English and their religion. But most of all 
was he impressed with the power and efficacy ; 
of their religion and its rites, by witnessing 
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the execution of a criminal, an Indian, who 
had been condemned to death for murder. 

The priests endeavored to prepare him for 
death in the Catholic manner, by the use of 
the sacraments. Tayac, being interested in the 
case, offered his assistance as interpreter. The 
Indian, after due preparation, submitted to death 
Willi great composure, and even, as it would 
seem, with a measure of alacrity. The narra- 
tor proceeds to relate, :that " no one was more 
vehemently moved by the sight of the dying 
neophyte than Tayac, who afterwards requested 
that in like manner he should receive the gift 
of baptism. The thing being considered in 
council, it appeared that it would be for the 
greater glory of God, if it were deferred a 
little, till it could be performed with st»itable 
magnificence and greater solemnity, his wife 
and children likewise being made partakers of 
the joy of so imposing a ceremony. 

"At length the chief, entirely wwi over by 
the overflowing kindness of the Catholics, and 
much delighted with their prolonged hospi- 
tality, returned home accompanied by the same 
Father White, who, so soon as he arrived, 
gave orders to his people to prepare a chapel 
against the next Pentecost, the time appointed 
for the baptism. On that day, at Eittama- 
qnindi, the Governor and the most distin- 
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guished men of the colony proposed to honor 
by their presence, and by whatever means they 
might, the Christian sacraments and the second 
better birth of Tayac." 

The next year, 1640, the father thus writes; 
^In this mission the present year we have 
four priests and one assistant. We stated last 
year the hope we had conceived of converting 
Tayac, or the King of what they call Pas- 
catoe. In the mean time, such is the goodness 
of God, the result has not fallen short of our 
anticipations, for he has joined our faith ,* some 
others also being brought over with him ; and 
on the 5th of July, 1640, when he was suf- 
ficiently instructed in the mysteries of the 
Mth, he received with due solemnities the 
sacramental water in a little chapel, which he 
had built of bark after the Indian manner for 
that purpose, and for divine worship. At the 
flame time his Queen, with an infant at the 
Iweast, and others of the principal men, whom 
he especially admitted to his councils, together 
with his little son, were regenerated in the bap- 
.tiamal font. 

" To the chief, who was called Clitomachea 
before, was given the name of Charles ; to his 
wife, that of Mary. The others, in receiving 
the Christian faith, had Christian names allotted 
to them. The Governor was present at the 
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ceremony, and also his Secretary and many 
others; nor was any thing wanting in dis];lay, 
which our means could aflbrd. In the alter- 
^ noon, the King and Queen were united in 
matrimony in the Christian manner, and then 
the holy cross, of great size, was erected, in 
carrying which to its destined place, the King, 
Governor, Secretary and others, lent their shoul-' 
ders and hands, two of us in the mean time 
chanting before them the litany in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin." 

Such were the labors and such was the suc- 
cess of Father White and his associates among 
the Indian tribes, in the early days of the col- 
ony of Maryland. The earnestness, the devo- 
tion and self-denial, with which these Catholic 
missionaries gave themselves up to the great 
enterprise of the conversion and civilization of 
the savages, remind us strongly of the like 
undertaking of the Puritan John Eliot, called 
the Apostle to the Indians, who, a few years 
before this period, had emigrated from England 
to the Massachusetts colony, and settled over 
a congregation in Roxbury ; but a few years 
after, he abandoned his parish, and spent his 
life among the aborigines. With views of Chris- 
tianity as wide apart as possible, there were a 
zeal and singleness of purpose in both, which 
put the sincerity of both beyond a question. 
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Governor Calvert found in these missionarieS| 
without doubt, most powerful auxiliaries in 
maintaining the peace and prosperity of the 
colony under his charge. They had access, 
it would seem, to nearly all the tribes, and 
made considerable impression on most of them. 
They had stations in the principal Indian vil- 
*Iages, and visited them frqm time to time. 
Soon after the baptism of Tayac, he sent his 
daughter to St. Mary's to be educated. One 
of his head men was likewise desirous of hav- 
ing his family educated in the Christian reli- 
gion. The King of the Anacostans, a tribe 
situate in the neighborhood of the settlement, 
was anxious to come and live among the 
English as one of them. The Queen of the 
Piscataways, a tribe on the Potomac, opposite 
to what is now Mount Vernon, was converted 
at this time, and received baptism. Of the 
condition of things at this time, 1640, Father 
White thus writes. 

" There are other villages lying near, which, 
I doubt not, if any one would impart to them 
the word of eternal life, would run promptly 
and joyfully to the light of gospel truth. But 
it does not seem right for us to bring new 
converts to the truth, lest we might neglect 
the tender flock we already have. Nor need 

VOL. IX. 7 
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those who are sent to assist us fear lest means 
of living be wanting, when He who clothes 
the lilies, and feeds the fowls of the air, will 
not suffer those, who are laboring to extend 
his kingdom, to be destitute of necessary sus- 
tenance. 

" To Father Philip Fisher, who now resides 
at St. Mary's in the colony, nothing could have * 
happened more agreeable than to labor in the 
Indian harvest, if he had been permitted by his 
own people, who could not forego his services. 
His reward, however, has been correspondent 
to his will, for, while those of whom we have 
spoken above, among the Indians, are cleansed 
by the waters of baptism, many at the same 
time by his active industry are brought back 
from heretical depravity into the bosom of the 
church. The Catholics, who live in the colony, 
are not inferior in piety to those who live in 
other countries, but in urbanity of manners, ac- 
cording to the judgment of those who have 
visited other colonies, are considered superior." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

iUerference of Claiborne in the Affairs of the 
Colony. — His Claim to Kent bland. — At* 
tempts by Force to retain Possession. — Excites 
civil War. — /* defeated and banished. 

We now return from ecclesiastical to civil 
affiurs, and from the Indians to other neighbors 
of the colonists, who, though more civilized, 
were not disposed to be so peaceful. 

Previously to the arrival of Governor Calvert, 
the Island of Kent, situated nearly in the centre 
of the province granted to Lord Baltimore, had 
been occupied by one Claiborne. He had like- 
wise established a station for trade with the 
natives near the mouth of the Susquehanna. 
From this man, though of the same blood, and 
belonging to a civilized nation, Calvert experi- 
enced more trouble, during his administration, 
than from all the savage tribes. Indeed, he was 
the first to disturb the harmony, which was at 
the commencement so happily established be- 
tween the colonists and their confiding neigh- 
bois. 

Not long after the landing of the adventurers, 
while they were building habitations for the 
coming ' winter, still occupying the old Indiaa 
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town with the natives, they perceived in them 
an entire change of demeanor. The supply of 
provisions was suddenly stopped, familiarity was 
withdrawn, and their previous open bearing was 
changed to suspicion and distrust. The Eng- 
lish became alarmed, abandoned their building, 
and betook themselves to the means of defence. 

To guard against sudden surprise, they built 
a fort, and then resumed their former occupa- 
tions. Gradually the Indians renewed their in- 
tercourse, and treated their new friends with the 
same confidence as ever. This caprice of the 
Indians, mysterious at first, was afterwards ex- 
plained. Claiborne had persuaded them that the 
colonists were Spaniards, come to rob and de- 
stroy them, and, as proof of his assertion, had 
referred to the similarity of their religious rites.* 

As this man was the source of most of the 
difficulties experienced by the Maryland colony 
under the administration of Calvert, it will be 

• The writer of the "Relation of Maryland" says, 
" One Captain Claiborne, who hid a desire to appropriate 
the trade of those parts unto himself, began to cast out 
words amongst the Indians, saying, that those of Yoacomaco 
were Spaniards and his enemies, and by this means en- 
deavored to alienate the minds of the natives from them, so 
that they did not receive them so friendly as formerly they 
had done. This caused them to lay aside all other works, 
and to finish their fort, which they did within the space of 
4)106 manth." p. 10. 
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' proper here to go into his history and that of his 
pretensions to resist the occupancy of Lord Bal- 
timore, more at large. 

William Claiborne had belonged originally to 
the colony of Virginia, Of his personal char- 
acter little now is known. Of his enterprise, 
the two settlements which he made in tiie 
Chesapeake Bay are sufficient evidences ; of his 
education and standing in society, there is proof 
in the fact that he was appointed, in 1625, by 
the King, Secretary of State for the colony of 
Yjrginia, and his commission speaks of him as 
"a person of quality and trust." Of his energy 
and perseverance we have no reason to doubt, 
when we learn, that, unsupported either by Vir- 
ginia or the government at home, he contrived, 
for nearly twenty years, to keep the Maryland* 
ers in a state of perpetual disquiet. 

The claim of Claiborne to any part of the 
soil of Maryland rested, in fact, on the license 
he had obtained, first of the colonial government 
of Virginia, and afterwards of the King, to trade 
with the natives. From the colonial govern- 
ment he obtained his permit in 1626 and the 
two following years, with authority to explore 
the source of the Chesapeake, or any part of the 
territory of Virginia between the thirty-fourth 
and forty-first degree of north latitude. When 
he effected an actual settlement is not known. 
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Just at this time, Lord Baltimore made his 
visit to Yirginia, and, it is said, himiself explored 
the Bay of Chesapeake ; and, in all probability, 
he made known his intention of obtaining a 
grant of territory bordering upon it. This must 
have alarmed Claiborne for the settlements 
which he either had made or intended to make 
in the territory which he considered as belong* 
ing to Virginia. To secure himself still further, 
or to anticipate Lord Baltimore, it is not now 
known which, he obtained from King Charles 
himself a license to trade in all the seas, coasts, 
harbors or territories in or near those parts of 
America, for the sole trade with which there 
had been no previous grant from the crown. 
Claiborne had considered his settlements, wher^ 
ever made, to belong to Virginia, and they had 
been represented as such by sending burgesses 
to the Assembly of that province. 

What part he had acted in getting up the 
petition to the King against Lord Baltimore's 
charter is not now known ; but it is probable, 
that it had been an active one, for there wasjio 
other person to whom the phrase " being the 
places of their traffic " could apply but to him, 
there being at that time no places of traffic 
but his own. The right to traffic, however 
gave him no permanent right to the soil, 
or claim to jurisdiction over it. Nor could 
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he rest his title on the ground of prior occu- 
pancy, as his license from the King went no 
further than a permission to trade, which might 
have been granted to a citizen of a foreign state* 

The only possible ground, upon which he 
could justify his resistance to the jurisdiction of 
Lord Baltimore, and his brother and representa* 
tive, Leonard Calvert, was the plea that Mary- 
land, at least so much of it as would compre- 
hend Kent Island, belonged still to Virginia, had 
been embraced in charters formerly granted to 
her, and that the grant to Lord Baltimore waa 
illegal, and in consequence null and void. 

The history of the diflferent charters to the 
colony of Virginia is briefly this. The whole 
continent of North America had been callecl 
Virginia since the attempt of Raleigh to colo- 
nize it, in the reign of Elizabeth, he having[ 
given it that name in compliment to his royal 
mistress. After the abandonment of his settle- 
ment, nothing more was done till 1606. In 
that year, James the First chartered two com- 
panies, one called the London Company, which 
was required to make its settlement between the 
thirty-fourth and forty-first degrees of north 
latitude, which included what is now the 
state of Maryland. The other, called the 
Plymouth and Exeter Company, was permitted 
to make settlements between the thirty-eighth 
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and forty-fifth degrees, including likewise the 
territory afterwards granted to Lord Baltimore ; 
but neither company was permitted to make any 
settlement within one hundred miles of a pre- 
vious settlement made by the other. Such an 
arrangement as this could not of course have 
been intended to be permanent, as territorial ju- 
risdiction could not have been granted to either. 
The King could not therefore have intended to 
tie up his own hands from any other disposition 
of this part of his dominions, the ownership of 
whose soil, according to principles then received, 
rested in him. 

Accordingly, in 1609, King James had no 
hesitation in making a new arrangement. He 
granted a new charter to the southern company, 
under the name of " The Treasurers and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of the City of London for 
the First Colony of Virginia." In this company 
was vested the right of soil and jurisdiction over 
a territory two hundred miles in extent each way 
along the coast from Point Comfort. This char- 
ter likewise of course comprehended nearly or 
quite the whole of Maryland. In 1611, another 
(Charter was granted, not varying the above limits 
on the continent, but embracing all the islands, 
with three hundred leagues of the coast. In 
1624, this charter was annulled by the highest 
judicial authority of England. 
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By the destruction of this charter, the right 
of soil reverted to the King, according to the 
principles of the feudal system ; and he was at 
liberty to dispose of it afterwards, as he chose, 
to new companies, and in what portions it 
suited him. Until 1624, the right to settle 
and govern Kent Island rested in the colonial 
government of Virginia, and after that period, 
until some other disposition was made of it. 
It was competent for the aiithorities of Vir- 
ginia to grant to Claiborne a license to trade 
in the territory formerly theirs by charter, and 
now under their jurisdiction, as subordinate to 
the royal authority. 

But the instant that the territory, now Mary- 
land, was granted by King Charles to Lord 
Baltimore, Kent Island and Claiborne became 
bound in allegiance to him. The only ques- 
tion which could be raised was, as to the 
legality of the recall of the former grant by 
King James, whether it had justly been for- 
feited by the company, and whether the case 
had been fully made out. This had been de- 
cided in the affirmative by the highest judicial 
tribunal. The resistance, therefore, of Claiborne 
to the authority of Lord Baltimore was unjus- 
tifiable, seditious, and subversive of all just 
government. 

Anticipating trouble from this quart 3r, Lord 
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Baltimore had given orders previous to the sail-« 
ing of the expedition from England, that, if 
Claiborne made any resistance to the authority 
of his< brother and representative, Governor 
Calvert, he should be seized and punished. 
But that bold and determined man did not 
wait for any summons from his new master, 
or for any appeal to higher powers. He re- 
solved to make war on his own account. In 
the spring of 1635, he fitted out a pinnace, 
and manned it with fourteen men, to try the 
title of the new Governor by the right of the 
strongest. He issued a special warrant or com,- 
mission to a certain Lieutenant Warren, undev 
his own hand, to seize and capture any of the 
pinnaces or vessels belonging to the govern- 
ment or colonists of St. Mary's. Among the 
fourteen was one Thomas Smith, " gentle- 
man." 

Such a proceeding as this would seem utterly 
incredible, were there not documents still extant 
which show the state of parties, the exasper- 
ated feelings of the Virginia colonists, and the 
violence of the times. We have already seen, 
that there was strong opposition to the charter 
of Lord Baltimore in Virginia; and the emi- 
grants, as they approached Jamestown, on their 
way to their new seats, were doubtful of the 
reception they might meet. The hospitsdity 
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they experienced was evidently a surprise, and 
is attributed by Father White to policy, to the^ 
design of furthering some claim which was 
made by the colony upon the royal treasury. 

Notwithstanding this fair exterior, and the 
rait of Governor Harvey, there is evidence 
that Claiborne did not act altogether without 
the countenance of the authorities at James- 
town. In March, 1634, a few dajrs after the 
Maryland colony had sailed up the Chesapeake, 
the Governor and Council of Virginia held a 
consultation, as to the manner in which they 
were to treat their new neighbors. Claiborne 
was present as one of the Council. The 
record states, that " Captain William Claiborne 
requested the opinion of the board, how he 
should demean himself in respect of Lord Bal- 
timore's patent, and his deputies now seated in 
the bay; for they had signified to Captain 
Claiborne, that he now was a member of that 
plantation, and therefore should relinquish all 
relation and dependence on this colony." It 
was answered by the board, that " they won- 
dered why any such question was made ; they 
knew no reason why they should render up 
the rights of that place, the Isle of Kent, more 
than any other formerly given to this colony 
by his Majesty's patent ; and that the right of 
my Lord's grant in England being yet unde- 
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termined, we are bound in duty, and by our 
oaths, to maintain the rights and privileges of 
this colony. Nevertheless, in all humble sub- 
mission to his Majesty's pleasiure, we resolve 
to keep and observe all good correspondence 
with them, no way doubting that they on 
their parts will not intrench upon the interests 
of his Majesty's plantation." 

Here is certainly expressed aJ determination, 
on the part of the Council of Virginia, to with- 
hold for the present at least a surrender of the 
jurisdiction of the Isle of Kent from Governor 
Calvert and the authorities of Maryland, though 
no sanction for the violent measures Claiborne 
afterwards took. These must have been un- 
dertaken upon his own responsibility. 

There is extant also the following rescript 
from a committee of the King's Council in 
England, which must have been seen by Clai- 
borne, and perhaps, emboldened him still further 
to attempt resistance to the Maryland charter. 
Writhig to the Governor and Council of Vir- 
ginia, they say, "After our hearty commenda- 
tions, we have thought fit to let you know, 
that his Majesty, of his royal favor, and for 
the better encouragement of the planters there, 
doth let you know, that it is not intended that 
interests which men have settled when you 
were a corporation should be impeached, that 
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for the present they may enjoy their estates 
with the same freedom and privilege as they 
did before the recalling of their patents ; to 
which purpose also, in pursuance of his Majesty's 
gracious intention, we do hereby authorize you 
to dispose of such portions of lands to all those 
planters, being freemen, as you had power to 
do before the year 1625." The date of this 
is July 22d, 1634, four months after the land- 
ing of the colony, and eight before the resort 
to force by Claiborne. 

There is reason to suspect, but it cannot be 
proved, that Claiborne, though he finally acted 
on his own personal responsibility, received 
more substantial encouragement from Vii^inia 
than the determination of the Council recited 
above. It is difficult to imagine how a little 
trading station, which had been only a few 
years in existence, could equip a pinnace with 
an armament of fourteen fighting men. A col- 
ony of a hundred persons could hardly have 
done this. That they were all permanent res- 
idents we can scarcely believe. 

However this might be, it is certain that 
Claiborne made preparation for a forcible resist- 
ance to Lord Baltimore's claim, under his 
charter, to the soil of Maryland. The only 
explanation that can be given of this rash 
attempt, is an exasperated state of personal 
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feeling, the fact that they were three thousand 
miles from the mother country, and some slight 
hope that seasonable and vigorous opposition 
might induce Governor Calvert and the col- 
onists to abandon their enterprise, depending, 
as it did mainly, on the courage and persever- 
ance of one man. 

The crisis was met with decision and effect. 
Two pinnaces, called the Si. Mt&garet and St. 
Helen, were fitted out, manned, and placed 
under the command of Captain Thomas Corn- 
wallis, one of the commissioners for the prov- 
ince, and ordered to proceed to the Island of 
Kent, to put down the rising rebellion. The 
hostile pinnaces met in the River Pocomoke, 
on the eastern shore, on the 23d of April, 1635. 
The first fire, the Maryland authorities assert, 
was given by Claiborne's men, kilUng one 
William Ashmore, on board one of the Gov- 
ernor's pinnaces. The fire was returned, and 
three men killed on board the pinnace of the 
insurgents, one of whom was Ldeutenant War- 
ren, the commander. Thereupon the pinnace 
was captured, and the men made prisoners. 

Thus, in a manner before the government 
was organized, the colonists were compelled in 
a measure to exercise the rights of peace and 
war, and the first blood that was shed after 
their airival was not in contest with the savage 
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tiibes, but of Englishmen fighting with Eng- 
lishmen for the possession of the soil, to which 
neither of them had any rightful claim. 

The prisoners must have created almost as 
much embarrassment as the war itself. There 
was no prison into which they could be put, 
there was no law by which they could be 
tried, and no courts constituted to try them. 
It was three years before Thomas Smith, the 
second in command, was brought to trial ; and 
then the Legislative Assembly acted as a court 
of justice. He was convicted of felony and 
piracy, and condemned to death, with but one 
dissenting voice. 

By the issue of this miniature naval engage- 
ment, the fate of Claiborne's settlement on Kent 
Uand was decided for the present. He himself 
was not present in the action, and soon after 
eseaped into Virginia. In consequence of the 
loss of their pinnace, as he afterwards states in 
his petition to the King, his colony was reduced 
to great distress for want of provisions ; and this 
may go to show that it was merely a trading 
station, and not an agricultural one. 

Understanding that Claiborne had fled to Vir- 
ginia, Governor Calvert made requisition of 
€h>vemor Harvey that he should be delivered 
up as a fugitive from justice. With this requi- 
mukm Governor Harvey did not see fit to com- 
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ply ; but neither did he shelter Claiborne. He 
sent him home to England, with the witnesses, 
that his aflfairs might be adjusted there. That 
he appeared there as a criminal we have no 
evidence. We hear no more of him for three 
years. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Kent 
Island, though deprived of their leader, and pre- 
vented from any strong demonstrations of in- 
subordination, did not demean themselves as 
good subjects of the proprietary government. 
It was determined that they should be proceeded 
against by martial law, and that an expedition 
should be sent to reduce them to obedience, 
commanded by Governor Calvert in person. 
The order is recited in the following words. 

" The Governor and Council, taking into con- 
sideration the many piracies, insolencies, muti- 
nies, and contempts of the government of this 
province formerly committed by the inhabitants 
of the Isle of Kent, and that the warrants sent 
lately into the said island, under the great seal 
of the province, for apprehending some male- 
factors, and to compel others to answer their 
creditors in their lawful suits of debt or account, 
were disobeyed and contemned, and the prison- 
ers rescued out of the oflBlcer's hands by open 
force and arms, have thought fit, that the Gov- 
ernor should sail in person to the said Isle of 
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Kent, and take along with him a sufficient 
immber of freemen well anned, and then by 
martial law, if it shall be necessary, reduce the 
inhabitants of said island to their due obedi- 
ence to the lord proprietary, and by death, if 
need be, correct mutinous and seditious offend- 
ers, who shall not, after proclamation made, 
submit themselves to due course of justice." 

Previously to his departure. Governor Calvert 
deputed his secretary, John Lewgei, to act in 
his place during his absence. Of the result of 
this expedition, no details are now preserved. 

The next we hear of Claiborne is in England, 
in the year 1638. He then presented a peti- 
tion to the King, complaining of his grievances, 
demanding redress, and offering his Majesty fifty 
pounds a year rent for the Island of Kent, and 
fifty pounds for his plantation at the mouth of 
the Susquehanna; and proposing to receive a 
grant of land, twelve leagues in breadth, on the 
banks of that river, and extending to the great 
lakes, and southerly down the bay, on both sides, 
to the ocean, to be held in fee of the crown of 
England, and having such privileges as it shall 
please his Majesty to grant. 

In the preamble to his petition, Claiborne 
takes occasion to speak disparagingly of Lord 
Baltimore and his patent, and to represent him- 
ielf in a light somewhat at variance from the 

VOL. IX. 8 
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truth. He had obtained from the King licenH 
to trade with the Indians at certain places 
within the Chesapeake Bay. This, in the 
language of grief and resentment, swells into 
somethmg much more important. 

" The petitioners, by virtue of a commission 
under his Majesty's hand, divers years past, dis- 
covered and did plant upon an island in the 
great Bay of Chesapeake in Virginia, by them 
named the Isle of Kent, which they bought of 
the kings of that country, and built houses, 
transported cattle, and settled people thereon, to 
their very great costs and charges, which the 
said Lord Baltimore taking notice of, and the 
great hope for trade of beavers and other com- 
modities, like to ensue by the petitioners' dis- 
coveries, hath since obtained a patent from your 
Majesty, comprehending the said island within 
the limits thereof, and sought thereby to dis- 
possess the petitioners thereof, and debar them 
of their discovery." 

He then recites, that the King had given 
orders that he should not be molested by Lord 
Baltimore, or any other pretenders, but that he 
and his agents have in a most wilful and con- 
temptuous manner disobeyed the same, and 
violently set upon the petitioners' pinnaces and 
boats, seized them, and still retain the same. 
- The King referred this petition to the com- 
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miflsioners of plantations, who reported there- 
upon, that the right and title to the Isle of 
£ent, and other places in question, belong ab- 
solutely to Lord Baltimore, and that no plan- 
tation or trade with the Indians ought to be 
within the limits of. his patent without license 
from him. And as to the wrongs and vio- 
lences complained of by the said Claiborne, 
their lordships declared, that they found no 
cause to relieve them, but do leave both sides 
therein to the ordinary course of justice. 

Pursuant to this judgment, the Governor and 
Council of Virginia issued their proclamation, 
forbidding any person belonging to their juris- 
diction from trading within the limits of Lord 
Baltimore's charter, without license first obtained 
of him or his agents. 

Baffled in England in his attempts to obtain 
redress, Claibome returned to Virginia. Here 
he was met by the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor and Council, forbidding him to do the 
very* thing which they had encouraged him in 
doing but a short time before. 

In this dilemma, he betook himself to en- 
treaty. During his absence, one of the first 
9Cts of legislation in the Provincial Assembly 
had been to declare the property of Claibome 
forfeited to the goYemment. In 1640, he sent 
an attorney to Maryland, with a petition for 
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the restoration of his property. It would have 
been politic, perhaps, in Govemolr Calvert and 
his Council, to grant this petition, rather than 
further to exasperate so formidable an adversa- 
ry. They saw fit, however, to refuse his pe- 
tition, and in such terms as by no means to 
soothe his irritated feelings, but to increase an 
enmity, which sought an opportunity of re- 
venge, and in fact embittered the last days of 
Governor Calvert. 

In 1644, taking advantage of the prostrate 
condition of the royal cause in England, as well 
as isome consequent disorders in the Maryland 
colony, he, in conjunction with a certain Ingle, 
raised such a mutiny as to compel the Gov- 
ernor to retire to Virginia, though his own 
arbitrary and disorderly conduct again com- 
pelled him to flee. During the Protectorate, 
he found another opportimity for the gratifica- 
tion of his resentment, by becoming one of 
the Parliament's commissioners " for the reduc- 
tion of the province of Maryland."* On the 
restoration, he again retired to Virginia, after 
which he ceases to be an historical personage. 

* This is the language used by histmians. But in their 
instructions they are styled « commissioners for the reduce- 
ment of Virginia and the inhabitants thereof." Maryland ia 
not mentioned. See the pamphlet entitled " Ft/^ginia and 
ManfUmd," p. 21. 
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CHAPTER X. 

27le Tenure of Lands in Maryland. — Litended 
to be the Foundation of an Aristocracy, — 
How this Litention was defeated. 

Among the most important influences, which 
affect the political complexion of a people, is 
the tenure of land. Large tracts of land, held 
by individuals or families, necessarily create an 
aristocracy; and land being the principal item 
of property in the world, a country whose 
lands are held in large bodies must necessarily 
be aristocratic. Thus, in the middle ages, 
Europe became necessarily so by the adoption 
of the feudal system, or the division of the soil 
among a few military adventurers. 

Lord Baltimore belonged to the aristocracy 
which had been entailed upon Europe by the 
feudal system. It was natural, that he should 
desire to perpetuate an order of society to 
which he was attached, in a colony which he 
was to planf, of which he was to be the pro- 
prietor, and in a great measure the legislator. 
Accordingly, not only his charter, but his first 
proposals for colonists, looked to this arrange- 
ment. It was his purpose, that the land should 
be owned in large ^ masses. To this end the 
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original conditions of emigration aimed, which 
were made public in England. 

These conditions were renewed and con- 
firmed by Lord Baltimore in an especial order 
of commission to his brother, liConard Calvert, 
dated at Portsmouth, August 8th, 1636. The 
commission concludes with a provision for 
erecting into manors such tracts of land as 
contained one, two, or three thousand acres, to 
be called by such names as the adventurers 
might choose, in which courts-baron and courts- 
leet should be from time to time held. Tho 
commission was likewise accompanied by ». 
draught of the form by which the grants of 
manors were to be made. 

Now, although these forms of grants have 
not been preserved, we know enough of manors, 
courts-leet, and courts-baron, as they then ex- 
isted in England, to know, that if the pro- 
visions of this commission had been fully and 
universally carried out, the territory of Mary- 
land would have been parcelled out, as most 
of England was at that time, into noblemen's 
estates, of one, two, and three ttiousand acres 
in extent. The proprietors would have pos- 
sessed, not only the right of soil, but the right 
of jurisdiction; would have had the power to 
establish on their estates, and under their su- 
pervision, courts of justice having approfNriate 
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oScers to detennine the rights of person and 
property. These rights of territory and juris^ 
diction were secured, not only to the first pro* 
pnetor, but to his heirs. 

The foundation was thus laid for a landed 
aristocracy, the most marked and lasting of 
aay that can be created. To complete the 
•difice as it then existed in England, three 
things more were necessary, titles, primogeni-. 
ture, and hereditary legislation, that is, a branch 
of the law-making power, which should con- 
sist, either exclusively or in large majority, of 
the privileged order, which should hkewise 
have a veto on the proceedings of the other 
branches. Short of all these provisions, no 
hereditary nobility can subsist. One of these 
provisions, that for titles and dignities, we have 
already seen, was made in the charter. 

But Lord Baltimore, though a wise man for 
his day, seems not to have been sufficiently a 
statesman to perceive, that this outline of an 
aristocracy, which he had sketched out, could 
not be filled up without securing the other 
provisions to which we have alluded. It could 
not, in short, have been efiected without giving 
the colony a written constitution, containing by 
express enactment all the features, which had 
grown up in England in the course of ages by 
Ihe force of circumstances. 
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By another provision of the charter, which 
was in some sort a constitution, he nullified 
and rendered of no effect the provision for an 
aristocracy. It was prescribed, that laws should 
be enacted only with "the advice, assent, and 
approbation of the fteemen of said province, 
or of the greater part of them, or of their dele- 
gates, or deputies," who were to be called to- 
gether for the framing of laws, " when and as 
often as need shall require." 

Here, by this fmidamental arrangement, the 
aristocratic intention of another part of the 
charter is defeated. A democratic complexion 
is given to the whole form of government, by 
the power granted to the freemen in the making 
of laws. One of the first and most essential 
of. the powers of legislation is the regulation of 
the descent of property. A democratic assembly 
would scarcely decree the existence of primo- 
geniture, and the proprietary could not enact 
laws without " the advice and assent " of a dem- 
ocratic assembly. Without primogeniture, no 
hereditary aristocracy can exist. 

Nor can an hereditary aristocracy subsist 
without constituting a separate branch of the 
legislature, so as to have a veto on the making 
of laws ; for without this the law-making power 
might abolish them at any time, or gradually 
encroach upon and destroy their privileges. It 
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I not to be expected, that a democratic body, 
like that contemplated in the charter, would 
create a coordinate branch on aristocratic f)rin- 
ciples. The House of Lords in England, the 
Chamber of Peers in France, did not come into 
existence by the voluntary legislation of the 
people. They constituted one of the original 
elements of the state. They were the descend- 
ants and representatives of those military chief- 
tains, who first conquered, seized upon, and ap- 
propriated the soil of Europe. All power was 
originally in their hands, except that which they 
condescended to share with the monarch. 

At that time in France, and even up to the 
commencemdflt of the revolution, a century and 
a half afterwards, the people were nothing, and 
had no power or influence in the state. Eng- 
land was in the same condition with France 
till a short time before the period of which we 
are speaking. Parliament, or the House of Com- 
mons, or rather the immediate representatives 
of the people, were only used as the instru- 
ments of levying taxes upon the people in such 
a form, that they would be submitted to with- 
out resistance. 

Such had been the state of things to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth. It was the 
reformation and Puritanism, which overthrew 
the original constitution of England. The 
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people had gone beyond the monarch and Par- 
liament in reform, and were not satisfied with 
partial reformation of the church. It waa the 
attempt of King James to stop the reforma- 
tion, or fix it in the forms of the Episcopal 
church, which revealed to the people their 
streii^th. It was the same attempt, continued 
by Charles, which made the Parliament om- 
nipotent, cost him his crown and life, and 
made England for a time a republic. At 
this very time, this great struggle was going 
on. The King was endeavoring to govern 
without a Parliament, and in fact to annihi- 
late the power of the popular branch entirely. 

In Maryland, on the other hand, the political 
existence of the colony commenced with the 
power in the hands of the people. ' There was 
no aristocracy actually in existence, an|i no 
aristocracy was ever formed by the voluntary 
concession of the people. 

Another cause, which contributed to defeat 
the aristocratic intentions of Lord Baltimore, 
apparent in the outlines that he sketched of 
the future colony, was the new position in 
which population, labor, and capital found them- 
selves in the New World. No aristocracy, 
founded on landed estate, can be established 
tnd maintained, where land is cheap and labor 
iear, where there is much territory unoccupied 
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■ad few people to enter in and take possession 
of it 

Landed aristocracy is founded upon the relar 
Cion of landlord and tenant. No man will be 
a tenant, when he can be an owner of the 
soil; and every man who can labor may be 
an owner of the soil, where land is very cheap. 
Where labor is scarce, and land is abundant, the 
laborer is really the great man. He has, and 
he can have, no superiors. Democracy, there- 
fiue, naturally springs up in a new country. 
In an old country, on the other hand, a great 
landed proprietor is omnipotent. He has that, 
of which every other man must hire, or pos- 
sess a portion at any price, land to live upon. 
In an old country, full of inhabitants, there is 
abundance of that which is the only natu- 
lal inheritance of man, the power to labor. 
The importance of the individual man must 
sink or rise with the value of the only thing 
which he has to bring to market. Where 
personal service is cheap, there many will be 
subjected to the will of one, and an aristocracy 
naturally springs up. 

Such were some of the reasons, why Lord 
Baltimore's provisions for an aristocracy in the 
eolony of Maryland did not take effect. There 
were insurmountable difficulties, in the nature 
4f things, in the way of transplanting the in^ 
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stitutions of the Old World into the New ; and 
a nobleman, who, it is supposed, had the draw- 
ing up of his charter with his own hand, and 
received the whole of the soil as proprietor, in 
his own personal right, found it impracticable 
to establish here a form of society like that, 
under which he himself had lived; and Mary- 
land, though planted by a member of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, when the time came for her 
to take her place among the members of a 
confederated republic, was found, in form and 
spirit, as republican as any of them. 

Large landed estates, from one to three 
thousand acres, were unquestionably conveyed 
to individuals. There are reasons for believing 
that no inconsiderable part of the territory was 
thus laid off, and that reservations of extensive 
tracts, intended as manors, were made for the 
proprietary, his family and friends. 

Provisions might have been, and probably 
were, inserted in these ' grants for courts-leet 
and courts-baron, as they were called, or for 
jurisdiction founded on the ownership of the 
soil; but these provisions were not carried out 
by subsequent legislation, and there is no record 
of their having been exercised in any instance. 
Unsupported by primogeniture, or rank, or he- 
reditary legislation, or any other aristocratic 
institution, this one feature of aristocracy grad- 
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ually disappeared. It could have been preserved 
only by a series of partial and unjust wills, 
altogether at variance with natural equity and 
the other institutions of the country. 

Two centuries have dissipated them all. 
The large landed estate of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, the last of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and who lived to the 
age of nearly a century, was the last remnant 
of the manors, which were established under 
the original charter of Maryland. Thus two 
centuries have worn out the only feature of 
the feudal system, which was attempted to be 
incorporated into the institutions of Maryland. 
The only mention, even by name, of the hold- 
ing of a court-leet, is a commission given, at 
St. Mary's by Leonard Calvert, dated February 
9th, 1637 ; " To Robert Philpot, William Cox, 
Thomas Allen, of the Isle of Kent, gentlemen, 
to be justices of the peace within the said 
island, to hold a court-leet, in all civil actions, 
not exceeding twelve hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, and to hear and determine all oflFences 
criminal, within the said island, which may be 
determined by any justice of the peace in 
Elngland, not extending to the loss of life or 
member." 

We have no evidence that the courtJeet 
here spoken of was a baronial court, or that 
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the Lde of Kent was ever erected into a manoTy 
or belonged to an individual^ in any sense, afler 
the flight of Claiborne. And the grants of 
territorial jurisdiction, if inserted into the origi- 
nal conveyances of lands from the lord pro- 
jNrietor to individual settlers, must have remained 
almost a dead letter. Primary jurisdiction was 
given to justices of the peace. The territory, 
as it became settled, was divided into coun- 
ties, and courts were established in each, 
where all legal business was transacted above 
that of the justices' courts. There seems to 
have been an organization, in some cases, not 
unlike the towns of New England, called 
hundreds. It was derived from the ancient 
usages of England. It was, as its name indi- 
cates, a village, or neighborhood, requiring some 
special municipal regulation. 

What they were, and for what purpose, may 
best be learned from a commission granted by 
Governor Calvert, in the name of his brother, 
Lord Baltimore, to Robert Wintour, to be a 
justice of the peace, dated March 31st, 1638. 
It likewise shows, that for the first four years, 
the colony was confined^ in a great measure, 
to the town ^of St. Mary. " Whereas the west 
side of St. George's River is now planted by 
several inhabitants, and is thought fit to be 
erected into a hundred, by the name of St» 
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George's hundred, we, willing to provide for 
the better conservation of the peace within the 
nid hundred, do constitute you to be a justice 
of our peace within the said hundred, with 
such powers as belong to a justice of the peace 
in England, by virtue of his commission for 
the peace, and to make diligent inquiry after 
such as shall sell, or without license lend or 
deliver, any gunpowder or shot to any Indian 
without leave from us; and we authorize you 
to appoint a high constable for your hundred, 
to whom, so appointed by you, we give all 
mch powers as belong to a high constable of 
any hundred in England." 

It is not improbable, that on some of the 
manors early granted to the settlers the right 
to hold baronial eourts was exercised. Indeed 
there are some records of such proceedings. A 
record is preserved to the following effect. " A 
court-baron was held at the manor of St. Ga- 
laiel, on the 7th of March, 1656, by the steward 
of the lady of the manor, when one Martin 
Kirk took of the lady of the manor, in full 
court, by delivery of the said steward, by the 
rod, according to the custom of the said manor, 
one messuage, lying in the said manor, by the 
yearly rent of ; and so the said Kirk, hav- 
ing done his fealty to the lady, was thereof 
admitted tenant." Thii is an instance of civil 
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jurisdiction. There is one also of criminal 
procedure. In October, 1661, Thomas Gerrard 
petitioned to the provincial court, stating that 
"at a court-leet and court-baron, held for the 
manor of St. Clement, on the 27th of October, 
1659, Robert Cole was fined for marking one 
of the lord of the manor's hogs, and prayed 
to have satisfaction for the unlawful marking 
and killing such hog, as the laws of the prov- 
ince provided." 

Such instances, however, of baronial juris- 
diction, we have reason to believe, were very 
rare in the early days of Maryland. In fact we 
have evidence of a very rapid change in public 
sentiment from the aristocracy of England to 
the subsequent democracy of America. By the 
Assembly of 1637, forty-two acts were passed, 
which, owing to a difference of opinion be- 
tween the colonists and the lord proprietary, as 
to the right of originating laws, never took ef- 
fect, six of which had the following titles. 
" A bill for the bounding of manors ; assigning 
of manors ; peopling of manors ; supporting of 
manors ; against alienating manors ; for services 
to be performed for manors and freeholds." No 
attempt seems to have been made afterwards to 
reenact or revive these laws, although there was 
a session of the Assembly the next year. 

Not only was. the tendency here to a de- 
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mocracy strong and rapid, arising out of the 
circumstances of the colony from its very com- 
mencement, but a great revolution was at the 
same time going on in the mother country. 
The Puritans, who were antimonarchical in 
their sentiments, especially after James and 
Charles had espoused the cause of the Church 
of England, were then gaining a numerical 
ascendency in the kingdom. War was actually 
beginning between the parties at this time. 
King Charles was collecting his forces for that 
memorable struggle, which lasted ten years, 
with various success, till in 1648 it ended in 
the entire overthrow of the King and aristocracy, 
and the complete ascendency of the democratic 
element of the British constitution. 

These ten years were the most important to 
the formation of the future political character of 
the colony, and the most unpropitious to the es- 
tablishment of a landed aristocracy in Maryland. 
Manors, intended to Ifiy the foundations of noble 
and powerful families, became, in the course of 
events, merely extensive farms, to be divided 
and subdivided, as the first proprietor was suc- 
ceeded by a numerous family. 

That the purpose of creating and sustaining a 
landed hereditary aristocracy, first cherished by 
the lord proprietary, and provided for in the 
charter, was participated in by the Colonists, and 
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not immediately abandoned, appears by a clause 
of a law Snacted as late as 1639, concerning 
enormous offences. " And any lord of a manor, 
indicted for any capital offence, shall be tried by 
the Lieutenant-General and by twelve or more 
lords of manors, if there be so many within the 
county, capable of such charge, or, in default of 
so many lords of manors, then by so many lords 
of manors and freeholders of the county, to be 
returned by the sheriff, as shall make up the 
number of twelve at the least. And the said 
lords of manors and freeholders impanelled, ^lall 
be called and judged by their peers, and con- 
viction shall be by the said Lieutenant-General 
and the said peers, or the major part of them, 
agreeing in their verdict." 

There is no record of any trial under this 
law, nor is it probable that any such trial ever 
took place. In calling the first legislative as- 
semblies, there is no mention of any such per- 
sons being summoned as members of the legis- 
lature, no attempt to form them into a distinct 
branch, no record of any deference being paid 
to them, nor are they mentioned by name. - 

For the first five years, indeed, no extensive 
settlements were made beyond the precincts of 
the town of St. Mary. The first notice of the 
erection of the settlement into a county is 
found in the year 1637, three years after the 
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first landing, in a commission to John Lewger, 
to be "a conservator of the peace Within thg 
county of St. Mary." The lands within the 
limits of the first settlement were divided 
among the first settlers in a most equal and 
unambitious manner. Directions were received 
by Governor Calvert from Lord Baltimore, two 
yeors after the arrival of the colony, for assign* 
ing a small portion of land to each of the col- 
onists who should claim it. He was to << pass 
01 freehold to every of the first ' adventurers, 
who should claim or desire it, and to theit 
heirs, ten acres of land within the plots assigned 
or io be assigned for the town and fields of St. 
Mary, for every person that any of the said 
ndventurers transported or brought into Mary- 
land, accordii^ to the conditions first pub- 
lished, and five acres of land to every other ad- 
venturer for every other person which he hath 
or shall transport thither since that time of the 
fin^ plantation, until the 13th day of August, 
which shall be in the year of our Lord 1638." 
To an American, whose ideas of settling a 
new country have been derived from what he 
tees take place in a country, which has been 
Wider the influence of democratic institutions 
tar more than two hundred years, the conditions 
of plantation, which appear in all the docu- 
Bents of Lord BaltimcHre concerning the emi- 
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grants, must seem strange. The emigrant, in 
tfie United States, to the misettled lands of the 
west, is expected to go on his own account. 
He is expected to labor with his own hands, 
and to take up no more land than he can cul- 
tivate. He receives no additional grant for any 
persons he may " transport or carry " with him. 
He perhaps sells a farm, upon which he and 
his family have labored all their days, embarks 
his household furniture in a wagon, and * trans- 
ports " himself and his all to his new habitation. 
The colonists of Maryland were situated very 
differently at the outset. There was no class 
in England, at the time of the Maryland emi- 
gration, which corresponded to our small, or 
even our large farmers. The land was held in 
large tracts, principally by noblemen. The la- 
borers were, as they are now to a great extent, 
little better than serfs or slaves. They had no 
means of transporting themselves to America. 
There was no way in which they could place 
themselves there, except by coming un^er obli- 
gations of personal service to those, who should 
* furnish the expenses of their emigration. This 
was the arrangement contemplated in the origi- 
nal conditions of plantation promulgated in 
England. It was an offer to those, who had 
sufficient capital, to become possessed of a 
barony in America, by transporting five persons 
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to the colony, or by contributing one hundred 
pounds, which was to be considered an equiva- 
lent. 

In fact, no inconsiderable proportion of the 
first emigrants were redemptioners, bound to 
personal service for a term of years. This was 
the main ground of the distinct io^ of ^'free- 
men," which we find to occur so often in the 
early records. It means those of mature age, 
who were not boimd to any such personal ser- 
vice. One of the first acts of legislation was 
to limit these terms of service, that it might 
not lead to oppression and wrong. 

There was, however, a greater security than 
any legislation, in the cheapness of land and 
the value of labor. The redemptioner of 
to-day might be a land holder to-morrow, and 
a few years might see him possessor of ex- 
tensive property. Thus it was, that the tenure 
of land, the only aristocratic feature of Mary- 
land, was modified and counteracted by other 
circumstances, and the colony gradually became 
a pure democracy. 
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CHAPTER XL 

First kgislative Proceeedings. — Abortive by /)«- 
feet of the Charter. — First Assembly, — Com- 
mission of Guvemor Calvert. 

The next human want, after land to live up* 
on, clothes to wear, and houses to dwell in, is 
a government, by which the rights of person 
and property may be enjoyed in peace. As 
Englishmen, the early colonists of Maryland 
were supposed to carry with them to their new 
abodes their rights and liberties as subjects of 
the British empire. They were of course, as 
they supposed, under the protection of its laws. 
The charter, under which they acted, guaran- 
tied to them the protection of their sovereign, 
inasmuch as it declared th6m still the liegemen 
and subjects of his kingdom. 

But transportation to a new country, three 
thousand miles from home, essentially changed 
their condition, and put them in fact beyond 
the effectual protection of their sovereign. As ' 
they were placed beyond his protection, so they 
were in a great measure placed beyond his 
control. Many, perhaps most, of the laws of 
England became inapplicable to their present 
condition. They were beyond the reach of her 
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courts, her officers, and her military power. 
No army could be sent and stationed among 
them to enforce the laws. No laws could be 
executed without their consent, without their 
eoncurreuce, without their assistance. In short, 
the task of self-government was forced upon 
them by the very circumstances in which they 
wwre placed. 

A great revolution must have taken place in 
their sentiments and feelings by crossing the 
Atlantic. They were, in fact, in a state of 
freedom of which they had never dreamed in 
the Old World. There they had been pent 
up in an island, always in the presence of 
power and privilege, where all that was free 
in their constitution had been slowly extorted 
from aristocratical and monarchical despotism, 
by the stubborn perseverance of the people. 

In the New World all was changed. A 
VBSt and unoccupied continent was before them, 
miencumbered with the feudal abuses which 
had been entailed by the dark ages upon 
Europe. It was natural that they should seek 
a free form, and a more equitable basis of so* 
ciety, than they could ever have imagined in 
the mother country. 

To us the formation of the early governments 
of the colonies is perhaps the most interesting 
part of their history. In them we see the rude 
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beginnings of what we now enjoy. We see 
among them all,- under whatever auspices be- 
gun, the same inevitable tendency to freedom, 
the growth of the same principles which finally 
led to the establishment of our glorious union. 
The very first session of the Maryland legis- 
lature gave rise to these questions of power 
and prerogative, between the colonies and the 
authorities at home, which, for a hundred and 
fifty years, never ceased to be agitated, and at 
length were the causes of a final separation 
from the mother country. 

The formation of a government in Maryland 
was embarrassed by peculiar and unforeseen dif- 
ficulties. The charter was drawn up, given, 
and received, under the supposition that Lord 
Baltimore himself was to accompany the col- 
ony, to reside in it, and govern it in person. 
Had this design been carried out, much of the 
diflSculty, which was afterwards experienced, 
might have been * avoided. He would have 
been upon the spot, and learned, by daily ex- 
perience and observation, what laws the con- 
dition of the colonists required. He would 
have been at hand to suggest, or immediately 
to reject, whatever laws it might seem expe- 
dient to enact or to forbid. But at the last 
moment before the embarkation, he changed 
his purpose and determined to' remain in Eng- 
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land, so that the most important party to the 
law-making power was left behind ; and such 
a distance interposed, that no communication 
could be had short of three or four mouths. 

It is impossible to legislate for a people pro- 
spectively, for it is impossible to foresee the 
circumstances under which they will be placed, 
nor can the laws of one people be adopted in 
a mass by another. They must be adapted to 
climate, pursuits, temperaments, and religions. 
Laws, to be appropriate and effedtual, must be 
framed and enacted to remedy an actual and 
existing evil. It was little less than absurd 
for Lord Baltimore to think of legislating in 
England for a colony in America, though he 
was the absolute lord and proprietor of the soil. 

The experiment was tried over again in the 
colony of Carolina, and totally failed. Lord 
Baltimore made the same attempt to legislate 
for his colony. And even if he had succeed- 
ed, against all probability, in framing the most 
perfect code of laws, these could not have been 
carried into execution without the assent of 
the people for whom they were intended, in- 
asmuch as they were themselves to execute 
them. 

The diflSiculties of the case were increased 
not only by the circumstance that the lord 
proprietary remained in England, but by a 
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want of explicitness in the charter. There 
is no express designation of the party with 
which the laws were to originate, whether with 
die people in legislature assembled, or to be 
' drawn up by the lord proprietary, and proposed 
to the people or the legislature for their ap{»ro- 
bation and sanction. The language seems as 
favorable to one construction as the other. 
" Full, free, and absolute power " was giv€& 
to the lord proprietary and his heirs, "to or- 
dain, make, and enact laws ; " but the freemen 
were to be called together for "the framing 
of laws." 

Provision was made however that on certain 
occasions the proprietary, or his magistrates 
and officers, might make laws without the 
assent of the people. Such laws of course 
must have originated with themselves. But 
even in this provision it is evident, that it was 
not intended that any part of the law-making 
power should reside in England. 

An assembly was held, commencing on the 
26th of February, 1635, about one year after 
the landing of the colony. What was done 
or what laws were passed we have no means 
of knowing, as the records have all perished. 
A writer, who had access to original docu- 
ments in the English plantation office, has pre- 
served to us the fragment of a law passed at 
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this session, which declares, that << offenders ia 
all murders and felonies shall suffer the same 
pedns and forfeitures as for the same crimes in 
England." The enactments of this session 
Hever obtained the force of laws, being rejected 
by the lord proprietary at home. The incon-* 
venience of the separation of the parts of the 
I^islature immediately began to be felt. Laws 
could not be made when and where legislation 
was wanted the most. The grounds of the 
iiejection of those laws are not now known, 
whether they were objections to their sub- 
stance, or to the principle that they had origi- 
nated with the people, and not with the pro- 
prietary. 

The commission, by which Lord Baltimore 
made his brother, Leonard Calvert, his substi- 
tute in conducting the colony to Maryland and 
establishing it there, is not now extant, nor are 
we acquainted with its provisions. It must 
however have contained authority to hold a 
provincial assembly. It must likewise have 
contained such executive powers, as were neces- 
%ury. for the ordinary administration of justice. 
Want of appropriate laws must have been soon 
and seriously felt. But after the first attempt, 
legislation was suffered to sleep for three years. 
In the mean time, either for want of laws or 
defect of judicial organization, the prisonen 
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taken in the fight with Claiborne's armament 
were never brought to trial. 

In the year 1637 an attempt was made to 
accomplish a more full and permanent organ- 
ization of the province. On the 15th of April, 
Lord Baltimore at London - executed a new 
commission to his brother, explicitly defining 
his powers, and stating more fully the official 
functions Avhich he was to discharge. 

After defining the various offices, which he 
intended his brother to fill, and among the rest 
giving him the power of Chancellor and Chief 
Justice, he grants him special authority to call 
an assembly in the ensuing winter, and to 
make known to them his dissent from the laws 
passed by them at the first and only legislative 
assembly, which had then been held. Like- 
wise he is to propose such a body of laws for 
the adoption of the people, as the lord propri- 
etary should send over before the tinie fixed 
upon for the session. 

Here, within four years of the first settle- 
ment of the Maryland colony, was commenced 
between the colonists and the authorities i^ 
fche mother country the controversy concern- 
ing the right of legislation, which was waged 
at intervals for a hundred and fifty years, and 
was terminated only by the declaration of in- 
dependence in 1776. Lord Baltimore how- 
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ever saw fit afterwards to recede from the 
ground here taken, and to permit the colonists 
to originate their own laws, though in this 
commission he recognizes no such right in 
them, but gives to Governor Calvert the power 
to begin all legislation, "to propound and pre* 
pare other wholesome laws and ordinances for . 
the government and well ordering of the said 
province." 

This commission confers another power on 
Governor Calvert, almost as important to legis- 
lation as that of originating laws, that of call- 
ing and dissolving assemblies whenever he 
chooses. This power, so vital to the independ- 
ence of a legislature, was conferred in imita- 
tion of what was then considered to be the 
English constitution. It was by the abuse of 
this power, that Charles was then endeavoring 
to make himself an absolute monarch. A legis- 
lature cannot have due weight in any state, 
if its very existence depends on the executive 
will. There had then been in England no 
Parliament for eight years. With the last 
Charles had quarrelled on the subject of rais- 
ing a revenue, and it is doubtful if England 
would ever have seen another Parliament, had 
the King found it possible to furnish himself - 
with money by any means, lawful or imlawful, 
for carrying on the government. It was this 
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necessity alone, which drove him to call the 
Paurliametit of 1640, three years after this, com- 
monly called the Long Parliament, and it was 
by the refusal of this body>to be dissolved, thai 
the people of England ever recovered their con- 
stitutional liberties. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Skcond Auembly. ^^ Democratic ia its Char€tcier. 
— - Contest between the Assembly and the Lord 
Proprietary concerning the Bigkt of originate- 
ing Laws. 

In pursuance of the instructions contained in 
the commission. Governor Calvert proceeded 
to make arrangements for a Legislative Assem- 
bly to meet on the 25th of January, 1638. 
The constitution of this Assembly was one 
of the most interesting circumstances m the 
history of the country. It is easy to see in 
it the germ of all subsequ^it political or* 
ganization. It was essentially democratic, and 
admitted in substance the principle of mii- 
versal sufBrage. There was but one branch ; 
every freeman was supposed to be there, and 
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the Governor presided in the double capacity 
of the executive of the colony and speaker of 
the House. 

The commission of the Governor contains 
likewise the appointment of three councillors, 
Jerome Hawley, Thomas Cornwallis, and John 
Lewger, with whom he was to advise, as he 
should see cause, upon all occasions concern- 
ing the good of the province and the people. 
In the Assembly these councillors took their 
seats as mere members, without any distinction 
of power or dignity. 

It was in fact *an assembly of the people 
to make or to adopt laws for their own good. 
The model of it was undoubtedly the British 
House of Commons, the democratic branch of 
the English governnaent, then unhappily de- 
prived of all powers, and in fact for the time 
being annihilated by the encroachments of the 
royal prerogative. It had sprung up last in the 
British constitution among the elements which 
composed it. Here it was the only element, 
and never suffered any other to spring up and 
overshadow it. 

The community was then so small and so 
compact, that a pure democracy, that is, ao 
assembly of the whole people, was practicable. 
The settlement had not extended far beyond 
Ibe town of St. Mary, and exclusive of the 
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inhabitants of Kent Island did not probably 
consist of more than three hundred inhabitants. 

A copy of the warrant sent to Kent Island 
is still extant. It is directed to Captain Evelyn, 
'* commander" of the island. These command- 
ers were a species of magistrates somewhat pe- 
culiar to the early days of the American col- 
onies. The settlements were generally wide 
apart, and had little communication with each 
other. It was necessary that they should have 
some sort of government. Their wants were 
the administration of justice and defence against 
the Indians. They were ilot sufficiently nu- 
merous to sustain all the officers of a regular 
government, civil and military, and so com- 
bined several fimctions in a single individual 
under the name of "commander." He bore 
the commission of a justice of the peace, and 
had a general supervision of the affairs of 
these little commonwealths scattered about in 
the wilderness. 

This paper is curious, as it exhibits the rudi- 
ments of a popular government, which imme- 
diately sprang up in the New World. ' Where- 
as my dear brother the lord proprietor of this 
province hath, by his commission to me di- 
rected in that behalf, bearing date in London 
in the realm of England, the 15th of April, 
1637, appointed a Greneral Assembly of all the 
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fieemen of this province to be held at his 
town of St. Mary, on the 25th of January 
next ; these are therefore in his lordship's name 
to will and require you, all excuses set apart,' 
to make your personal repair to the Foit of St. 
Mary, on the 25th of January, then and there 
to consult and advise of the affairs of this 
province ; and further to require you at some 
convenient time, when you shall think fit, 
within six days after the receipt hereof, at the 
furthest, to assemble all the freemen inhabiting 
within any part of your jurisdiction ; and then 
and there to publish and proclaim the General 
Assembly, and to endeavor to persuade such 
and so many of the said freemen, as you shall 
think fit, to repair personally to the said As- 
sembly at the time and place prefixed ; and 
give free power and liberty to all the rest of 
the said freemen either to be present at the 
said Assembly, if they so please, or otherwise 
to elect and nominate such and so many per- 
sons, as they or the major part of them so 
assembled shall agree upon, to be deputies or 
bui^esses for the said freemen in their name 
and stead, to advise and consult of such things 
as shall be brought into deliberation in the said 
Assembly ; and to enter all the several votes 
and suffrages on record, and the record thereof, 
and whatsoever you shall do in any of the 
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premises, to bring along with you, and ex- 
lubit it at the day and place prefixed, to the 
secretary of the province for the time being ; 
dhd for so doing this shall be your warrant." 

This Assembly, according to the document 
here cit«d, was evidently intended to be purely 
democratic, that is, an assembly of the whole 
people. The only ambiguity, as to the right 
of suffrage and representation contained in it, 
is in the word " freeman." It has been main- 
tained by some, that by this term some prop- 
ehy qualification is intended, that none could 
vote who had no real or at least personal estate ; 
so that the word " freeman " would be synony- 
mous with the word " freeholder." But a vote 
of the Assembly of 1642 seems to settle the 
meaning of the word " freeman," in the first 
years of the colony, to have been a citizen above 
the age of majority and not held to personal 
service. 

In the journal of the Assembly of that year 
it is said, that " Mr. Thomas Weston, being 
called, stated that he was no freeman, because 
he had no land nor certain dwelling house here ; 
but being put to the question, it was voted 
that he was a freeman, and as such bound to 
oiake his appearance by hinsself or proxy; 
whereupon he took place in the house." Bev* 
eriey, in his History of Virginia, has shown thai 
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tbe same meaning was attached to the term in 
that colony. " Every freeman," says he, ^' by 
irbijch denomination they call all but indented 
or bought servants, from sixteen to sixty years 
of age, is listed in the militia." 

The Governor either had or assumed the right 
of summoning particular individuals, whom he 
thought especially well qualified for legislators, 
aod in so doing followed the precedent of the 
Kings of England, who, it seems, proceeded in 
this way in summoning that body of men, 
which afterwards became the House of Com- 
mons. In doing so the Governor used the 
" xoyal rights " conferred upon him by the charter. 
But the writ of summons conferred no exclu- 
^iv& right, and seems to have been resorted to 
m order to collect a legislative assembly, an4 
thus to obviate the uncertainty which woul/i 
biaye followed, had he trusted entirely to a pop- 
ular and voluntary election. For one of tljye 
fisst acts of the Assembly was to cause procla- 
mation to be made, that '< all freemen omitted. 
in the writs of summons, that would claim a 
Vjoace in the General Assembly^ should come an4 
mi^ their claim. Whereupon claim was made 
by John Robinson, carpenter, and was adr 
netted." 

The same feature of pure democracy had 
b^^ adopted eight years before in the colony of 
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Massachusetts Bay. The legislature, there called 
the General Court, consisted of the Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, the Council, and the whole 
body of freemen. This arrangement continued 
for four years, and was discontinued by the 
colonists, as the settlements spread into the 
country, on account of their fears that their 
families might be attacked by the Indians in 
their absence. "Freemen," however, meant 
something different in that colony. The right 
of suffrage was then confined to the communi- 
cant3 of the churches. 

In the Assembly of Maryland any one, who 
could not or did not choose to attend, had the 
right of acting by proxy, of delegating the 
power of voting to some one who should rep- 
resent him, and his vote was as much counted 
as if he had been there in person. 

According to the appointment, the Assembly 
met on the 25th of January, 1638. In what 
building they were convened we are not in- 
formed. It was probably in some structure for 
public purposes within the fort, in the town of 
St. Mary, as it was ordered that the rules of the 
Assembly "should be set up in some public 
place of the house, to the end that all might 
take notice of them ; " and the next yeeur^s As- 
sembly is recorded to " have been begun at the 
fort, and removed to St. John's," the residence, 
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it is conjectured, of Governor Calvert. A very 
spacious apartment was not needed, as one of 
the rules adopted was, that any number over 
ten persons should constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

The first business was to ascertain who were 
represented. A list was made out of edl free- 
men or legal voters, a circumstance which shows 
tfiat the community was then small, or they 
could not all have been known to each other. 
In the roll of the House some are styled " gentle- 
men," and some " planters." In these designa- 
tions we perceive that, though no attempt was 
made by the colonists to establish a titled aris- 
tocracy, still they showed that the ambition for 
rank and distinction, in which they had been 
educated in England, did not immec^iately forsake 
them. In fact. Lord, and Duke, and Baronet 
found an humble imitation, in the New World, 
in General, Colonel, Captain, Esquire. In some 
places the appetite was so strong, that it found 
gratification in the still humbler additions of 
Lieutenant, and even Corporal. And it cannot 
be said that this absurd taste is yet worn out 
among their posterity to this day. 

The next proceeding was to agree upon the 
fules, which were to be observed in the trans- 
action of business. 

^^ Imprimis; The Lieutenant-General, as Presi- 
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dent of the Assembly, shall appoint and direct 
all things that concern form and decency, to be 
bbserved in the same, and shall command the 
observance thereof, as he shall see cause, upon 
pain of imprisonment or fine, as the House may 
adjudge. 

^^Item; Every one that is to speak in any 
matter shall stand up, and be imcovered, and 
direct his speech to the Lieutenant-Genefal, as 
President of the Assembly ; and if two or moife 
stand up to speak together, the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral shall appoint which shall speak. 

^^Item; No man shall stand up to speak ih 
any matter, until the party that spoke last before 
have sat down ; nor shall any one speak above 
once to any one bill or matter at one reading ; 
nor shall refute the speech of any other with 
ariy reviling or contemptuous terms ; nor shall 
name him but by some circumlocution ; and if 
any one offend to the contrary, the Lieutenant- 
General shall command him to silence. 

^^Item; The House shall sit every day at 
eight o'clock in the morning, and at two o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

" Item ; The freemen assembled at any time, 
to any number above twelve persons, at the 
hours aforesaid, or within one hour after, shall 
be a House to all purposes. 

"//em; Every one, propounding any matter 
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to the House, shall digest it at first into writing, 
and deliver it to the secretary to be read to the 
House." 

The next day, January 26th, the House again 
met according to the order at eight o'clock. 
" Then came Edward Bateman of St. Mary*! 
hundred and claimed a voice as freeman, and 
made Mr. John Lewger his proxy." Also 
"came John Langford, of the Isle of Kent, 
gentleman, high constable of the said island, 
who had given a voice in the choice of Robert 
Philpot, gentleman, to be one of the burgesses 
for the freemen of that island, and desired to 
revoke his voice, and to be personally put in 
the Assembly, and was admitted." 

Thus the Assembly was organized. Governor 
Calvert being speaker, Mr. Lewger, the secretary 
of the province, being clerk, and the two other 
councillors, Jerome Hawley and Thomas Corn- 
wallis, sitting as private members. Small^ 
however, as this Assembly was, it was called 
upon to decide some of the most important ques- 
tions for themselves and their posterity. It was 
one of the fountains of American legislation, 
and contributed to give du*ection to that stream 
which is destined to run on for ages. * 

The first ofiicial business must have been, 
the communication of Lord Baltimore's dissent 
to the laws enacted at the former session., ^jafl^ 
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sent over for his approbation. Of this, how- 
ever, there 'is no record. The next was the 
consideration of a body of laws sent over by 
the lord proprietary for their assent. Of the 
nature of those laws, we have now no knowl- 
edge, as no copies of them have been preserved. 
The draughts of the first twelve were debated 
at length, and the House adjourned without 
coming to any decision. 

On the third day of the session, the 29th of 
January, a question was brought up, which 
shows that human nature was subject to the 
same weaknesses in the young colony, which 
are incident to it everywhere else. People then 
tried the same experiment, which they have so 
often tried since without success, that of living 
beyond their means. " Upon occasion of some 
warrants granted out against some freemen that 
had made proxies, a question was moved in the 
House, whether freemen, having made proxies 
during the Assembly, might be arrested before 
the Assembly were dissolved ; and Captain Com- 
wallis and James Baldridge were of opinion 
that they might, but the rest of the House gen- 
erally concurred, that after the writs issued for 
summoning the Assembly, no man having a 
right to repair to the Assembly might be arrested 
until a convenient space of time after the dis- 
solution of the said Assembly, for their repair 
home." 
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This decision, though perhaps necessary for 
the purposes of legislation, must have been ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to those of justice, as it 
must have arrested all civil suits ; for every man 
was either a representative or a constituent, and 
neither of them could be brought into court to 
answer to any civil action. This inconvenience, 
however, must have been soon done away by 
the increase of the population, and the adoption 
of the representative system. 

After the disposal of this business, the House 
resumed the consideration of the laws proposed 
by the lord proprietary. Three modes of pro- 
ceeding were proposed; to read again the laws 
which had been already read, to put it immedi- 
ately to vote whether they should be received 
or not, or to postpone the matter till there should 
be a fuller House. " Captain Cornwallis gave his 
opinion, that they should expect a more frequent 
House ; " and Captain Fleet was of opinion 
that they should be read again. 

The question which had precedence was, 
whether the laws " should now be put to vote 
immediately" or not. It was carried in the 
affirmative by thirty-three voices to eighteen, 
both sides including proxies. '* Then were the 
laws put to the question, whether they should 
be received as laws or not." Affirmed by the 
President and Mr. Lewger, who counted fourteen 
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voices. Denied by all the rest of the Assembly; 
being thirty-seven voices, including, as is sup- 
posed, their proxies. 

Upon what ground the rejection of these laws 
was put we are not informed. It is not proba- 
ble, however, that, among so many, some should 
not have been found appropriate and needful 
for the circumstances of the colony. It is most 
probable, therefore, that, like the contests which 
afterwards sprang up between the colonies and 
the mother country, it turned on principle rather 
than detail. They might reasonably think that 
all people best know their own condition and 
their own wants, and that those laws are likely 
to be most useful and appropriate, not which 
are framed in anticipation of some possible evil, 
but those which are called for by some evil 
actually in existence. They too might reason- 
ably object, that no such state of things was 
anticipated in the charter, as that the two par- 
ties to the law-making power should reside, 
the one in England and the other in America. 
And if such must be the case, the lord proprie- 
tary ought to have merely a veto power. 

It is not probable that any thing like per- 
sonal resentment entered into the^measure, or 
retaliation for the rejection of their own laws, 
for the utmost cordiality seems then to have 
^prevailed. The proprietary had expended a 
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Tast sum of money in planting and sustaining 
the colony, and thus far had probably received 
no return. The difference must therefore have 
been the result of an honest difference of 
Opinion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Want of Laws. — Danger of Anarchy. — T*e 
Assembly agrees on some Laws to be sent to 
Lord Baltimore, — He rejects them. — OrantB 
to the Colonists the Right of originating 
Laws. 

The attempt to legislate on both sides hav- 
ing failed, through want of concurrence of the 
^her party, the danger was, that a state of 
Itoarchy might ensue, in which there should 
be power neither- to ascertain nor punish crimes. 
'When the House again met, the question came 
tip, "by what laws the province should be 
•governed. Whereupon it was suggested by 
dome, that they might do well to agree up<Mi 
•some laws,^till they should hear again from 
'England." Governor Calvert, representing the 
'interest of his brother, and perceiving that this 
'^ijuld be in effect giving up the principle, fw 
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if they could legislate from time to time, they 
might legislate forever, denied that the House 
had any such power. 

Captain Cornwallis propounded the laws of 
England. Governor Calvert acknowledged that 
his commission gave him power in civil causes 
to proceed by the laws of England, and in 
criminal causes likewise, not extending to life 
or member, but in those he was limited to the 
laws of the province, and therefore, by the re- 
fusal of the laws sent over, enormous oflFences 
might be committed with impunity. His com- 
mission was produced, and it was found that 
there was indeed no power in the province to 
punish oflences, deserving the loss of life or 
member, for want of laws. To this it was. 
answered by the other party, that such enor- 
mous offences could scarcely be committed 
without mutiny; and mutiny, by the express 
terms of the charter, might be punished by 
martial law. 

In the afternoon session of the same day, it 
was moved, " that the House would consider 
of some laws to be sent to the lord propri- 
etor." This was but a renewal of the old 
contest, and might have been endless. Gov- 
ernor Calvert, to prevent this, as nearly as we 
can conjecture from the records, proposed a 
sort of compromise, and advised that the House 
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shonid take a recess, and in the mean time 
committees be appointed to make a draught 
of the proposed laws, intending, as it would 
seem, to get over the difficulty by adopting, 
in whole or in part, the very laws which had 
been sent over by his brother. At any rate 
this was a proper test of the nature of the ob- 
jections, which were made to them, whether 
to the substance of the laws, or to the mode 
of their introduction. 

To the proposition for an adjournment and 
conunittees the House agreed. Five commit- 
tees were appointed, and the House adjourned 
to the 8th of February. 

During this interval of ten days, the com* • 
mittees proceeded to prepare laws for the action 
of the House. In the mean time, those, who 
were favorable to the adoption of the laws 
sent over by Lord Baltimore, seem to have 
changed their plan. None of his laws was 
incorporated with those prepared by the com- 
mittees. But it was proposed to offer them 
to the House again, " in regard," as the record 
states, "that there was found a great deal of 
misunderstanding of them among the freemen, 
which made them to refuse them." 

And it being put to the vote of the House, 
whether they should be read again or not, it 
was aflBumed by forty-eight voices, and denied 
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by twenty-one. It was then ordered by a 
general consent of the House, that ^^all bills 
propounded to the House for laws should be 
read three times, on three several days, before 
they should be put to vote." The drj^oght of 
laws was then read through the second time, 
and twenty bills were proposed by the com- 
mittee the first time. 

This second reading seems to have brought 
out the true reason of the acjtirou of ^e IJouse 
upon the laws sent by Lord Baltunore. They 
were rejected, not for any thing objectionable 
ia themselves, but for the mmoi^ in which 
they were introduced. Captaiiji Gornwallis de- 
sifed it might be put to vote, "whether these 
laws, ai the third reading, should be voted sav- 
ecally, or the whole body of them together." 
That is to say, shall they be received on their 
qierits, or received because they are seat by thi^ 
lord proprietor? On the vote for tsdi:ing thexa 
ia a body, there were thirty-two voices in the 
affinnative, and thirty-seven in the negajtive. 

Governor Calvej^ seems to have considered 
this last as a test vote, and to have shut ou| 
all hope of the adoption of his brother's laism 
for the present, at least in a body ; and the 
only resource left to him was a further ad- 
jtujnuuent. Accordingly, in the aftemooo, 
wb&a the House had come U^ether, " tl;ie Ptf^ 
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ident declared, that he thought it fitting to 
adjourn the House for a longer time, till th^ 
laws which they would propound to the lord 
IMX)prietor were made ready, which some should 
take care of, and in the mean time the com- 
pany might attend to their other business." 
-Captain Cornwallis replied, that ^Hhey could 
not spend their time in any business better 
than in this for their country's good; and one 
of the planters demanded the reason why it 
should be adjourned, and said they were will- 
ing to leave their other business to attend 
to it." The President replied, "that he would 
be accountable to no man for his adjournii^ 
<rf it." Captain Cornwallis next moved, " that 
at least a committee might be appointed, thai 
should take charge of preparing the laws, till 
the House should meet again." Three com- 
mittees were accordingly appointed, and the 
President adjourned the House to the 26th of 
February. 

Thus ended, for the present, the contest coor 
earning the right of originating laws. During 
the recess. Governor Calvert made the military 
expedition against the Isle of Kent, of which 
notice has already been taken. Captain Corn- 
wallis was ordered to join the expedition, by 
way of aid and adviser, and doubtless was 
£piHid 88 able in the ficildi as a coadjutor, as 
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he had been found efficient as an opponent in 
the hall of legislation. To provide for acci- 
dents, and to prevent any suspension of legis- 
lative proceedings, the Governor deputed the 
secretary, John Lewger, to preside over the 
House in his absence, and to use his proxy if 
need might be. 

The recess elapsed, and the Governor had 
not returned. On the day appointed, the House 
met according to adjournment, but- adjourned 
to the 5th of March. On that day another 
meeting took place, and the House again ad- 
journed to the 12th. The Governor having 
then returned, they proceeded to business. 
The twenty bills originated by the committee 
were now read a second time. On the next 
day, fourteen new bills were read, and three 
on the succeeding day. Whether these seven- 
teen bills embraced any of those sent over by 
Lord Baltimore we are not informed. In all, 
forty-two bills were passed this session. The 
titles of them merely remain ; their substance 
has not been preserved. They were sent over 
to the lord proprietary, and upon them he 
chose, as before, to exercise his veto power. 
Thus the colony, from an oversight in its 
charter, was left for another year without proper 
and sufficient laws. « 

This delay of legislation was attended with 
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serious and permanent inconvenience. The 
people, or their representatives, are certainly 
the best judges of their own wants. The de- 
lay of legislation could not prevent the rise 
of causes of litigation. Questions must be 
settled, and disputes must be decided. In 
the absence of proper legislation by the colo- 
nists themselves, ms^istrates must have been 
compelled to recur for precedents to the moth- 
er country, and of course decide what laws 
were applicable, and what were not, to their 
new situation. This led directly to the most 
objectionable species of law-making, judicial le- 
gislation. The judges were left to make the 
laws, by having it in their power to decide 
what laws of England were, and what were 
not, applicable to the condition of the colonists. 

It was a maxim of the English law, " that 
if an uninhabited country be discovered and 
planted by English subjects, all the English 
laws then in being, which are the birthright of 
every subject, are immediately there in force." 
" But this," adds Blackstone, " must be under^ 
stood with many and very great restrictions. 
Such colonists carry with them only so much 
of the English law as is applicable to their own 
situation, and the condition of an infant colony." 

This principle was acted on by the early 
Maryland colony, and the English common law, 

VOL. IX. 11 
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-with all its excellences and all its absurdities, 
was introduced and incorporated into the juris- 
prudence of this portion of the New World. 

It is difficult to conceive of any .thing more 
opposed to progress, than the very maxims upon 
which the common law is founded. " That 
custom is law, and good law, which has been in 
existence so long that its beginning cannot be 
ascertained." This principle, it is immediately 
perceived, would sanction and consecrate all the 
usages of the darkest and most barbarous ages. 
AU reform, all improvement in society, must 
begin with the very thing which the common 
law forbids, the abrogation of ancient and time- 
honored customs. To those who have not 
become professionally attached to the intricacies 
of English jurisprudence, it would seem a mat- 
ter of regret, that the colonists did not begin 
the work of legislation anew, and make such 
laws as were suitable to their new situation, 
without adopting any part of the laws of Eng- 
Itod, as they then existed, except by exfMreaB 
statute. What infinite labor might have been 
saved ! It was natural that they should have 
(}one as they did, since they constituted a part 
of the British empire. But had they then 
anticipated what has since taken place, that they 
were ultimately to become a part of a new and 
independent nation^ they would not have beea 
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fto anxious for the adoption of the laws of 
England. 

One of their first attempts at legislation was 
to perpetuate and even extend one of the worst 
abuses of the dark ages, ^Hhe benefit of cler- 
gy." And among the canons of common law 
in England, which the colonists adopted, wai^ 
the principle of primogeniture, than which 
nothing can be more repugnant to the natural 
rights of man. A law, as a rule of action, 
ought to be certain and known. But by the 
adoption of the laws of England, it became 
next to impossible for a man to know, or for his' 
lawyers either, by what law his case was to be 
decided and his rights adjudged. It depended 
upon the judge to himt up, from English statutes 
and precedents, whatever principle he mights 
choose to consider applicable, making him in 
fact not only the legislator, but the expostfact^ 
leguiator in that particular case. 

This want of legislation, from the peculiar 
strocture of the charter, might have continued 
indefinitely, had the determination been equally^ 
obstinate on both sides of claiming the right of 
originating laws. But Lord Baltimore, with a 
magnanimity which does honor to his memory, 
waived his claim, and conceded to the colonists 
the right of originating their own laws, reserve- 
ing to himself or his deputy a veto upon their 
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proceedings. This determination was commu- 
nicated in a letter to the Governor, dated Au- 
gust 21st, 1638. 

The difficulties in the way of legislation 
being now happily removed, no time was lost 
by Governor Calvert, in availing himself of 
the permission extended by his brother to the 
colonists of legislating for themselves. He de- 
termined on holding an Assembly in the Feb- 
ruary following. In December he issued his 
orders for the summoning of a representative 
body, to convene at St. Mary's to deliberate 
for the common weal. The constitution of 
this body appears not to have been uniform. 
It was composed partly of representatives 
chosen by the people, and partly of private 
gentlemen, chosen at will by the Governor, 
and constituted members of the Assembly by 
special writ. 

According to appointment, the Assembly con- 
vened at St. Mary's on the 25th of February, 
1639. The constitution of this Assembly waa 
somewhat peculiar. It had, on the one hand, 
an aristocratic feature, unknown in our modem 
legislative assemblies. Members sat in it, who 
were placed there by the arbitrary will and 
selection of the Governor ; but on the other 
hand, as a counterbalancing democratic pecu^ 
liarity, every citizen, who had not consented to 
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the election of any Tepresentative, had a right 
to appear and take his seat and have a vote 
in the proceedings. 

Their first act was to define and consti- 
tute their own body. It was established as 
the fundamental law, that the Assembly of 
the province of Maryland should consist of the 
burgesses, elected in the same manner as the 
members of the British House of Commons, 
and such gentlemen as should be summoned 
by special writ, together with such other free- 
men as had not consented •to the election of 
any representative ; and when convened, any 
twelve or more of them, the Governor and 
secretary being always two, should be a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. All the 
acts of a majority of this Assembly, when as- 
sented to by the Governor, in the name of 
the lord proprietor, should have the force of 
laws, as much as if all the inhabitants of the 
province had been present and given their as- 
sent. In the course of the session a law was 
passed, providing for the calling together of the 
legislature once in three years. 

Thus, in five years after the landing of the 
first company of emigrants, the colony was es- 
tablished with a settled form of government, 
and prepared to enjoy all the rights and priv- 
ileges of an organized and separate community. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

Organization of the Colony. — Remarkable Laws 
passed by the Assembly^ especially in Reh" 
tion to Religion. 

The legislation of this session related to the 
simplest rights of person and property, and the 
establishment of a judiciary to carry the laws 
into eflfect. As a sort of declaration, or bill of 
rights of the citiz#n, they adopted the Magna 
Charta of England. They confirmed to the 
lord proprietary all his chartered rights. They 
established a species of county court, a court 
of chancery, a court of admiralty, and a special 
court, which they called Pretoria!, for the sum- 
mary trial and punishment of enormous of- 
fences. 

There are some things in this early legisla- 
tion, which strike us at the present day as bar- 
barous and inhuman. The penalty of treason 
was, " to fee hung, drawn, and quartered ; " and 
whipping was a common punishment. But if 
we turn to the contemporaneous history of the 
mother country, we find that still greater bar- 
barities did not shock either the humanity or 
.the religion of the most highly educated and 
refined. . Only nine* years before this, Dr. 
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Leighton, the father of the Bishop of that 
name, himself an eminent divine, was sentenead 
by the Court of High Commission to a series 
of shocking pmiishments, to which there is no 
parallel in thq early jurisprudence of Maryland. 

One law was passed at this session, which 
.seems to mark a rude age, relating to insolvent 
debtors. It was enacted, that where there was 
not sufficient property to satisfy the claims of 
the creditors, the man himself might be seized 
imd sold at auction to be the servant of hii 
creditors, till his debts were satisfied, the 
greatest creditor having the first right, and the 
-rest in the order of the amount of their claims. 
Another act of this session marks the slender 
resources of the colony. The building of a 
water-mill was to be assessed on all the in- 
iiabitants. A further element of aristocracy 
was likewise added to the Assembly. Every 
lord of a manor had a right to a seat in it. 

Another part of the legislation of this session 
has been regarded with more interest than any- 
thing else, and that was the enactments relat- 
ing to religion. Much praise has deservedly 
been awarded to the Catholics of Maryland, for 
the early and noble stand they took in the 
maintenance of the rights of conscience. Their 
merits, however, have been by some made the 
theme of extravagant eulogy, while by others 
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due praise has been unjustly withheld. It is 
the part of the historian, without favor or pre- 
judice, to state the facts as nearly as they can 
be ascertained, and leave the world to form its 
own judgment. 

But in order to speak intelligently upon this 
subject, it will be necessary to make some im- 
portant, though at first sight not obvious dis- 
tinctions. The Christian church, in its relation 
to the state, has always found itself in one of 
three conditions, intolerance, toleration, or entire 
freedom. Intolerance exists when there is a 
union or an amalgamation of church and state, 
where one form of religion is established by 
law, and all others are proscribed. Toleration 
exists where one form of religion is favored and 
patronized by the government, but others are 
permitted to follow the dictates of their own 
consciences unmolested. Absolute religious free- 
dom exists where the connection between church 
and state is severed entirely, where the legis- 
lature is forbidden to meddle with religion at 
all, and no man's religious opinions are allowed 
to impair his rights as a citizen. 

At the time of the establishment of the Mary- 
land colony, intolerance was universal. Every 
state had adopted some form of religion, and 
persecuted every other ; and every church, when 
it had the power, had seized on the civil gov- 
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emment, and used it to promote its own dog- 
mas and to put down all others. The Catholics 
had done this, and the Protestants had done 
it in their time. No party seems to have had 
an idea, that there was anything wrong in it. 
The Inquisition was established to put down 
the doctrines of the reformation by the sword 
of the civil power ; and when the Protestants, 
with Calvin at their head, had obtained the as- 
cendency in Geneva, they burned Servetus with 
as little remorse as the Catholics had destroyed 
the Albigenses. 

In England, the atrocities of Henry the 
Eighth are not to be set down to religious in- 
tolerance, so much as to his own arbitrary 
temper and ferocious passions. But in the reign 
of his son and successor, Edward the Sixth, the 
Protestants appointed a commission to search 
out and prosecute heretics ; and under the influ- 
ence of Cranmer, Edward signed the death- 
warrant of two persons for errors of speculative 
belief. In the reign of Mary, the Catholic faith 
was again established by law, and the Protestants 
fed the fires of martyrdom in great numbers. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the Protestant faith 
was again made the religion of the state, and 
the Catholics were proscribed. So it was under 
James and Charles. 

At the time when the Maryland colony waa 
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•projected by Lord Baltimore, the Catholics rnnsxe 
under the displeasure of the state in England ; 
they were incapacitated for all civil offices, and 
forbidden the exercise of their religion. Nor 
was the state of things much better in the 
colonies. In Virginia, where there was little or 
no temptation to intolerance, the same bigoted 
spirit prevailed. The Church of England was 
the established religion, and the first Lord Bal- 
timore was driven away from them by the ten- 
der of the oath of supremacy, which, as a Cath- 
olic, it was known* he could not take. The 
New England Puritans, though themselves refu- 
gees from religious intolerance, and martyrs, as 
they supposed, to the cause of religious freedom, 
practised the same intolerance to those who 
were so unfortunate as to differ from them. In 
1635, Roger Williams was banished from the 
Massachusetts colony for differences of religious 
opinions with the civil powers. This was the 
next year after the arrival of the Maryland 
colony. In 1650, fifteen years later, a Baptist 
received thirty lashes at the whipping-post in 
Boston for his peculiar faith; and nine years 
later, three persons suffered death by the com- 
mon hangman in the same place for their ad- 
herence to the sect of the Quakers. Catholic 
emancipation in England is a thing almost of 
«ur own day ; and strange as it may seem to us, 
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who have so long enjoyed entire religious free- 
dom, dissenters in that country are still debarred 
from the privileges of the two universities. 

The Maryland colony, then, has the honor 
of being the first regularly organized govern- 
ment in the world, which adopted the principle 
of toleration towards all Christian sects. While 
all other governments established one form of 
religion, and persecuted all others, the Maryland 
colony, though it must be admitted that they 
established the Catholic church as the religion 
of the state, allowed all other sects to worship 
God after the dictates of their own consciences. 

It does not appear that Lord Baltimore or 
ihe colonists had any idea of establishing entire 
religious liberty, as it is now understood. That 
involves a total separation of church and state, 
end an entire abstinence from legislation upon 
religious afiairs. But the charter provides, that 
the lord proprietary shall have " the patronage 
of all churches to be built in the province," 
which in eflfect gave him the control of all 
religious concerns. And one of the first acts 
of the session of 1639 was, to establish the 
Roman Catholic church as the religion of the 
«tate. The act was entitled "An Act for 
Church Liberties," and its first section ran in the 
following words ; " Holy Church within this 
^savince shall have all her rights and liberties," 
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There can be little doubt, it is believed, what 
church is here meant by the phrase <^Holy 
Church." It is nearly a copy of a clause in 
the Magna Charta of England, obtained in the 
time of John, when the Roman Catholic church 
was every where predominant. It was enacted 
by a legislative assembly, a majority of whom 
were Catholics. It was to be passed upon by 
the proprietor of the soil, himself a Catholic. 

Nor is it a matter of reproach that such was 
its intention. The colony exercised what they 
supposed to. be a right to establish what form 
of religion they chose, a right which had then 
never been denied by any community, and had 
been exercised as well by the Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Episcopalians in Virginia, as 
by the Spanish colonies in South America. It 
is a principle of the Catholic religion, that therfe 
is but one church, and that the Catholic. 

It is not unfair, then, to suppose that it was 
the intention of this act to put the Catholic 
religion in the same position, with regard to the 
government in Maryland, as it had occupied 
tjrith regard to the government of England, 
before the reformation, with the exception of 
toleration towards other sects. These rights 
secured to the church related chiefly to the 
holding of property, freedom from taxation, 
and the exemption of the priesthood from cer« 
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tain civil duties and burdens. Such were prob- 
ably the "rights and liberties" intended to be 
secured to the Catholic church in Maryland. 

But, as has been before -remarked, the colonists 
I»x>ceeded no further in their recognition of the 
rights of conscience than toleration, and that 
confined to Christians. Jews were excluded 
from citizenship in their commonwealth. By a 
fundamental law, passed at this session, entitled 
"An Act for the Liberties of the People," it was 
made a part of the constitution, that " all CArii- 
tian inhabitants (slaves excepted) are to have 
and enjoy all such rights, liberties, immunities, 
privileges, and free customs, within this prov- 
ince, as any natural bom subject of England 
hath or ought to have." This disfranchisement 
of the Jews remained on the statute-book of 
Maryland unrepealed till the present century. 

Another law, passed at this session, demon- 
strates how far the colonists had advanced in 
their ideas of the rights of conscience. It for- 
bade "eating flesh in time of Lent, or on other 
days (Wednesdays excepted) wherein it is pro- 
hibited by the law of England, without case of 
infirmity to be allowed by the judge." The of- 
fender was " to forfeit to the lord proprietary five 
pounds of tobacco, or one shilling sterling for 
every such offence." This, it must be remem^ 
bered, was obligatory on Protestants as well at 
Catholics. 
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On the other hand, the records of the colony, 
bear honorable testimony, that the toleration 
which was professed was most scrnpulously 
maintained. This constitutes the true glory of 
the Catholics of Maryland, and gives them an 
enviable distinction above every contemporary, 
regularly constituted government, 

An incident is recorded as having* happened 
in 1638, which is highly honorable to. Gdv*" 
emor Calvert and his associates, to their liber- 
ality of feeling and honesty of purpose in ad* 
fninistering impartial justice between the Cath^ 
olios and Protestants. A proclamation had been 
issued by the Governor, which had' the force 
of law, prohibiting all unseasonable diq)utations: 
on points of religion, tending to the' disturbance 
of the public peace and quiet of the colony, 
and to the opening of faction in religion. 

Captain Comwallis had two servants, who 
were Protestants, but who lodged in the same 
house with William Lewis, a zealous Papist, 
and who had* some control over* these servants. 
Two of them, Francis Gray and Robert Sed* 
grave, were one day reading aloud in a Ptotea- 
taut book, " Smith's Sermons," when William 
Lewis came into the room. Either by design, 
or accident, they read sufficiently loud for 
Lewis to hear some offensive passages in it, 
s«eh. 88 << that the Pope was Antichrist, aadi 
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the Jesuits antichristian ministers." Lewis 
told them << it was a falsehood, and came from 
the devil, as all lies did, and that he that writ 
it was an instrument of the devil, and he 
would prove it, and that all Protestant minis- 
ters were the ministers of the devil," and for- 
bade them from reading that book any more. 

This ebullition of passion led to serious con 
sequences, for the servants became exasperated 
and drew up a petition, as Lewis said, to bt 
presented to the Governor of Virginia, as soon 
as they could obtain the signatures of all the 
Protestants in the colony, but as the others 
alleged, to be presented to the Governor and 
Council of Maryland. The purport of it was, 
to complain against Lewis for his abuse of 
'Protestant ministers, and for his not allowing 
them to keep and read in his house books 
relating to their religion. 

But before the complainants had an oppor- 
tunity either to obtain signatures or to present 
the petition, the matter came to the hearing 
of Captain Comwallis, the master of the ser^ 
vantSy'as well as one of the Council. Calling 
the Secretary Lewger to his assistance, he or- 
dered the parties and their witnesses to be 
Iwought before them. After an examination, 
tbe parties were bound over to appear at the 
nmt court. The court consisted of Governor. 
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Calvert and the Secretary Lewger. When the 
matter came to trial, on account of the absence 
of witnesses, the " censure " of the servants, 
who were Protestants, was deferred. Governor 
Calvert called on Secretary Lewger for his 
opinion, as to the proper punishment of Lewis 
for his "offensive speeches and unseasonable 
disputations in point of religion, contrary to 
public proclamation to prohibit all such dis- 
putes." He gave it as his opinion, that Lewis 
should be fined five hundred pounds of to- 
bacco, and remain in the sheriff's custody till 
he should find sufficient security for his good 
behavior in time to come. Captain Coriiwallis 
was for the fine, but not for binding him over 
for his good behavior. But Governor Calvert 
concurred wholly in the sentence of the secre- 
tary, and it was carried into effect. What be- 
came of the servants is not known. 

This incident alone places Governor Calvert 
and his associates far above the legislators and 
jnagistrates of his times, shows them to have 
been just and impartial, upright and high- 
minded men, and presents a bright exception 
to the wretched bigotry and intolerance of 
the age. 

There is another incident among the records 
of 1642, which goes to show that the rights 
of Protestant churches were as safe in the 
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hands of the Catholics, as the rights of Protes- 
tant individuals. 

^^ March 22rf, in the Afternoon, There was 
a petition presented by David Wickliflf, in the 
name of the Protestant Catholics of Maryland, 
and respited till the next morning. 

" March 23rf. The petition of the Protestants 
was read, complaining against Thomas Gerard, 
for taking away the key of the chapel, and 
carrying away books out of the chapel, and 
such proceedings desired against him as unto 
justice appertaineth. Mr. Gerard being charged 
to make answer, the House, upon hear- 
ing of the prosecutors and his defence, found 
that Mr. Gerard was guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and that he should bring the books and key 
taken away to the place whence he had them, 
and relinquish all title to them or the house, 
and should pay a fine of five hundred pomids 
of tobacco towards the maintensince of the first 
minister that should arrive." 

Such is the scantiness of the records, that 
it is impossible, perhaps, to ascertain who these 
" Protestant Catholics " were, or " Protestants," 
as they are called in the minutes of the second 
day's proceedings. We may conjecture, how- 
ever, with some degree of probability, that 
they were Episcopalians, from '^the carrying 
•away of the books.?' From the form of ex- 

VOL. IX. 12 
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pression near the close, that the fine should 
be given " to the maintenance of the first min- 
ister who should arrive," it seems not im- 
likely, that this was the first Protestant church 
erected in the colony, and that Gerard, an 
ardent Catholic, in his zeal to suppress the 
enterprise at the outset, was led to do an act, 
which, though consonant with the spirit of the 
times, was not borne out by the leading men 
of his own party in religion. 

Such respect for the rights of conscience 
seems to have been shown from the begiiming 
of the settlement. It has been asserted, that 
the Governor and Judges were bound to this 
course of conduct by their oaths of office. It 
18 a fact, that, during the administration of 
Governor Stone, ten years after this, a form 
of oath was prescribed by Lord Baltimore to 
this eflFect; "I do further swear, that I will 
not, by myself, nor any other person, directly 
nor indirectly, trouble, molest, or discounter 
pance any person whatever, in the said prov- 
ince, professing to believe in Jesus Christ." 
But the candid historian must further state, 
that this was an oath prescribed to be adminr 
istered to a Protestant, who had indeed been 
appointed by Lord Baltimore, but during the 
iftscendency of the Parliament or Ruritan party 
in England, and was intended to protect the 
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Catholics quite as much as the Protestants, as 
we must perceive by the specification which 
follows ; " and in particular no Roman Cath- 
olic, for, or in respect of, his or her religion, 
nor in his or her exercise thereof." 

There is, however, in the statute-book of 
Maryland, a law of the same date, which must 
have emanated of coiurse from the people, as 
well as have been sanctioned by Governor Cal- 
vert and Lord Baltimore, and which breathes 
the most liberal spirit, and expresses the most 
enlightened ideas of the rights of conscience. 
It is probably the earliest enactment of the 
kind in the history of the world. A part of 
it runs thus. 

"And whereas the enforcing of the con- 
science, in matters of religion, hath frequently 
fallen out to be of dangerous consequence in' 
those commonwealths where it hath been prai> 
tised, and for the more quiet and peaceable 
government of this province, and the better to 
preserve mutual love and unity among the in- 
habitants; No person or persons whatsoever, 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from 
henceforth be any way troubled, molested, or 
discountenanced, for, and in respect of, his or 
her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, 
nor in any way compelled to the belief or e!x- 
ercise of any other religion, against his or her* 
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consent. Any person presuming contrary to 
this act, and the true meaning and intent there- 
of, directly or indirectly, in person or estate, 
wilfully to disturb, wrong, trouble, or molest 
any person so professing, shall pay treble dam- 
ages to the person so wronged or molested, and 
also forfeit twenty f)ounds sterling, half to the 
proprietor and half to the injured party, and, on 
default of paying the damage or fine, be pun- 
ished by public whipping and imprisonment at 
the pleasure of the lord proprietary." 

By the same law it was made penal to use 
any reproachful words or speeches concerning 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, or the holy Apostles, 
or Evangelists, or any of them ; or to reproach 
any person with the name of heretic, schis- 
matic, idolater, Puritan, Independent, Presby- 
terian, Popish priest, Jesuit, Jesuited Papist, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, Anabaptist, Brownist, An- 
tinomian, Barrowist, Roundhead, or Separatist; 
an enumeration of names, which shows that 
the colony was already composed of a great 
variety of religious sects, besides the Catholics. 
But amidst all this apparent provision for the 
rights of conscience, by a strange inconsistency 
it is made equally penal, by the same law, to 
promulgate the religious opinions now held by 
a laige and respectable denomination of Chris- 
tians. 
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There is an anecdote related concerning a 
clause of the above law, which serves to show 
the bigotry of the times. After the Parliament 
had become predominant in England, Lord Bal- 
timore, on the occurrence of some difficulty with 
the Virginia colony, was called before a com- 
mittee of that body. In the course of the in- 
terview, it was thrown out to his lordship, that 
he had inserted a provision in the laws of the 
colony, protecting the Virgin Mary from re- 
proach. Whereupon a member of the com- 
mittee rose and said, that he wondered such 
an exception had been taken ; " for," he added, 
"does not the Scripture say that all genera- 
tions should call her blessed ? " And the argu- 
ment, completely silenced the scriptural canters. 

The testimony which exists in ihe early 
history of M£Bryland to the reality of the tolera- 
tion, that was enjoyed in the colony, is full and 
ample. It is confirmed in the shape of a certifi- 
cate from the Protestants who resided there, 
and who must, of course, have known how 
much freedom they possessed. 

" The declaration and certificate of William 
Stone, Esq., Lieutenant of the province of Mary- 
land, by commission from the Right Honorable 
Lord Baltimore, Lord Proprietary thereof, and of 
Captain John Price, Mr. Thomas Hatton, and 
Captain Robert Vaughan, of his lordship's Goun* 
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cil there, and of divers of the burgesses now 
met in Assembly there, and other Protestant in- 
habitaiats of the same province, made the 17th 
day of April, 1650. 

" We, the said Lieutenant, Council, burgesses, 
and other inhabitants above mentioned, whose 
names are hereunto subscribed, do declare and 
certify to all persons whom it may concern. 
That according to an act of Assembly here, and 
several other strict injunctions and declarations 
by his said lordship for that purpose made and 
provided, we do here enjoy all fitting and conve- 
nient freedom and liberty in the exercise of our 
religion under his lordship's government and 
interest ; and that none of us are any ways 
troubled or molested, for or by reason thereof, 
within his lordship's said province." 

This is signed by the Governo/ and Council, 
and fifty-one burgesses and citizens, who were 
Protestants. This certificate was obtained, it is 
true, during the dominion of the Parliament, and 
was intended, doubtless, to shield the province 
from their rash visitation ; but there can be no 
doubt that it exhibits the true state of things 
from the beginning. 

It will be observed that nothing more has 
been claimed for the first settlers of Maryland, 
Ihan the exercise of toleration in religious mat- 
ters, far beyond their contemporaries on both 
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sides of the Atlantic. It does not appear, that 
they established or even conceived of absolute 
religious freedom, as it is now understood, and 
indeed made practical in the constitution of th^ 
United States, in which the legislature is forbid- 
den to pass any law upon the subject, and all 
connection between church and state is dissolved 
for ever. The praise of originating that idea^ 
and of carrying it into practice, belongs to Roger 
Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, whose 
Ufe has already appeared in these volumes. 

As e^ly as 1635, he advanced the doctriat 
in the Massachusetts colony, that " civil govQm^ 
inent had nothing to do with the conscience an<} 
religious opinions of men, but only their bodieS| 
and goods, and outward estates.^' For thif 
sentiment, so just and true, and now so uni-* 
rersally acknowledged, he was persecuted and 
banished by the Puritans. But both himself 
and his opinions found an asylum in the wil* 
demess, where he founded a new community 
upon the express stipulation, that the govern* 
ment constituted by them should extend " only 
to things civil." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

jRlc Indians become hostile, — Training of the 
Militia. — Expeditions against the Indians. — 
Anecdote of the Missionaries. — Governor CaU 
vert applies to Virginia for Aid against the 
Indians of the eastern Shore. 

Governor Calvert, by virtue of his com- 
mission, was not only the executive in civil 
affairs, presiding officer of the legislature, and 
head of the judiciary, but likewise commander- 
in-chief of the military forces of the colony. 
In this capacity he had no inconsiderable duties 
to perform. For the first six years of his ad- 
ministration, the surrounding Indians, the only 
enemies they could possibly have, appear to 
have been disposed to cultivate with the colonists 
a friendly intercourse. This was promoted, 
doubtless, by the untiring labors of the Catholic 
missionaries, who either resided at the head- 
quarters of the principal tribes, or made frequent 
excursions to the large towns and villages 
throughout the province. 

But the settlements of the whites became 
more and more extended. In the same propor- 
tion, the hunting grounds of the Indians were 
circmnscribed. Every ship poured in new com- 
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panies of emigrants, who, in order to obtain 
land for cultivation, must supplant some portion 
of the original possessors. 

The Indians at length naturally took the 
alarm. If any attempt was ever to be made to 
recover their country from the intrusion of the 
English, now was the time. They were daily 
becoming weaker and their enemies stronger. 
If there had been union among the tribes in- 
habiting the territory of Maryland, it was not 
too late for them to wage a successful war 
against their invaders. But they were divided 
among themselves, and separated from each 
other by the broad Chesapeake, the Susquehan- 
na, and numerous smaller streams. They had 
no King Philip, like the savages of New Eng- 
land, to unite by his popularity and direct by 
his talents the scattered tribes. Nor does there 
seem to have been any commanding tribe like 
the Powhatans in Virginia, to overawe and mar- 
shal the rest in any concerted attack upon the 
whites. 

With the Yoacomicoes, who inhabited the low- 
er part of the peninsula, and within whose terri- 
tories the colony made their first settlement, they 
seem to have always maintained a good under- 
standing. The Piscataways, higher up the Po- 
tomac, were generally peaceable, and the Patux- 
ents, on the bay, were for the most part friendly. 
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The next tribe, which lived about the mouth 
of the Patapsco, and which are called by the 
missionaries Pascatoes, seem never to have ^given 
any trouble, restrained perhaps by their King, 
Tayac, who was early converted to Christianity. 
The Susquehannocks, who lived about the mouth 
of the Susquehanna River, were generally ene- 
mies, not to the whites alone, but to all the 
other tribes. On the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake, three predominant tribes are mentioned 
in the early records, the Tockwocks, the Oz- 
inies, and the Nanticokes, who ranged from 
north to south in the order of these names. 

As early as 1638, it was found necessary to 
pass a militia law, which provided that the 
captain of the military band, at the direction of 
the Lieutenant-General, should "use all power 
necessary, or conducing, in his discretion, to 
the . safety and defence of the province." In 
pursuance of the " Act for Military Discipline," 
mentioned above, a commission was issued to 
Giles Brent, one of the Coimcil, bearing date 
the 29th of May, 1639, " appointing him to be 
captain of the military band, next under the 
Lieutenant-General, requiring him to train and 
instruct all the inhabitants of the colony, able 
to bear arms, (those of the Council excepted,) in 
the art and discipline of war, on holidays and 
at any other times when there shall be need, 
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and by himself, or his sergeant, or other officer, 
once a month, if he shall find it needful, to 
-view, at every dwelling house within the said 
colony, the provision of necessary arms and am^- 
munition." Any deficiency was liable to a fine 
of thirty pounds of tobacco. 

Of the details of these wars little now ro- 
taotains. That they were not conducted upon a 
very extensive scale, would appear from the fol* 
lowing general orders, issued under nearly the 
same date with the preceding, and signed by 
Governor Calvert and two of his Council. 

" Whereas it is found necessary forthwith to 
make an expedition upon the Indians of the 
eastern shore, upon the public charge of thif 
province, it is to that end thought fit, that a 
shallop be sent to Virginia for to provide twenty 
eorslets, a barrel of pOwder, four roundlets of 
shot, a barrel of oatmeal, three firkins of butter, 
and four cases of hot waters ; and that five able 
persons be pressed to go with said shallop ; and 
necessary provisions of victuals be made for 
them. And that a pinnace be made to go for 
Kent sufficiently victualled and manned, and 
thirty or more good shott, with necessary officers, 
be pressed out of the province ; and that each 
of the shott be allowed after the rate of a 
hundred pounds of tobacco per month, or an- 
other nian in his room to tend his plantation, 
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and two sergeants double the said rate ; and that 
victuals and other necessary accommodations for 
said soldiers, and for all others who shall go as 
volunteers, be made and provided ; and two pin- 
naces and one skiflf, if there be need, shall be 
pressed and fitted fortne transporting and land- 
ing of the said companies ; and that good la- 
boring hands be pressed to supply the places 
of such planters as shall be pressed upon the ser- 
vice, and be allowed after the same rate of one 
hundred pounds per month." 

What was the result of this expedition no 
record is left to show. But the order is curious, 
as exhibiting the resources of the colony at that 
time, their connections with the Virginians, and 
their mode of carrying on military operations. 

The small number of the troops, sent against 
so powerful a tribe as the Susquehannocks, gives 
us no very impressive idea of their real strength 
in actual warfare. In fact, bows and arrowy, 
tomahawks and scalping-knives, have never 
been found a match for firearms. Savages, in 
their conflicts with civilized men, are successful 
only in the employment of surprise and ambus- 
cade. When cut off from these resources, they 
have neither the coolness nor the discipline to 
maintain a fair fight in an open field. The 
forests of Maryland were unfavorable to their 
mode of warfare. There is scarcely any under- 
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growth, and a foe may be discovered almost as 
far as if there were no trees to obstruct the view. 

The next year a commission was issued to 
a Nicholas Hervey to chastise the Maquanti- 
quots for certain " insolences and rapines ^' com- 
mitted upon the English, and for which they 
refused to make satisfaction. . Who these In- 
dians were, or where they resided, is not known 
at the present day. More is known of the 
Ozinies, who gave the colonists some alarm 
the year after, 1641. This tribe inhabited that 
part of the eastern shore which borders on 
Chester River, and were only about 'fifteen 
miles from the settlement on Kent Island. 
They could muster a force of sixty warriors. 
They were of course dangerous neighbors to 
the inhabitants of that island. This year they 
began to commit some depredations upon the 
planters, which demanded the attention of the 
government. Governor Calvert saw fit to issue 
the following proclamation. 

" Whereas it is necessary at this present to 
stand on our guard against the Indians, these 
are therefore to publish, and strictly to pro- 
hibit all persons whatever, that no man pre- 
sume to harbor or entertain any Indian, after 
notice hereof, upon pain of such punishment as 
by martial law may be inflicted ; and I do here- 
by authorize and declare it lawful to any inhab- 
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itant of the Isle of Kent, to shoot, wound,, or 
kill any Indian whatsoever, coming upon the 
said island, until further order be given herein." 

We see by this proclamation, that a state of 
feeling had arisen between the natives and the 
colonists, in violent contrast with the amity 
which at first prevailed, the fruit doubtless of 
mutual injuries and aggressions, but above all 
of the irreconcilable hostility of their position } 
a state of things, which has never failed to 
take plac6 where the Indians hav^ long been 
in close contact with the whites. A war of 
extermination is inevitably the consequence. 
The Indian feels himself wronged by the very 
presence of the whites upon the hunting 
grounds of his forefathers, and he knows no 
measure when the opportunity occurs for ven- 
getoce ; and the white man finds no safety 
but in the destruction of his foe. 

Theoe Indian troubles appear to have reached 
their height in the year 1642. The sumnier 
of this year was passed in perpetual alarm. 
The planter in his field, the traveller on the 
road, and the women and children at home, 
were in continual fear that their wily enemiesi 
might ride upon and murder them. Their 
foes had lately become more formidable by 
having learned the use of firearms. It had 
been made penal for the colonists to sell either 
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arms or ammunition to the Indians. But the 
Swedes, who had settled on the Helaware, 
near the site which Wilmington now occupies, 
had no scruples in trading with the Susque- 
hannocks in those dangerous arti'les of merr 
chandise, and, it was said, of tea^chiag theA 
military discipline. Claiborne, too, was not free 
from suspicion of stimulating the discontent of 
his old neighbors and associates. 

That the settlers were in great and per- 
petual peril this year, appears from the follow- 
ing orders promulgated on the 23d of June. 

" That no inhabitant, as householder, entep- 
tain any Indian upon any color of liceiwe, nor 
permit to any gunpowder and shot. 

"That all householders provide fixed guna^ 
and sufficient powder and shot for each v^rson 
able to bear arms. 

" No man to discharge three guns within 
the space of a quarter of an hour, nor concur 
in discharging so many, except to give or 
answer alarm. 

" Upon hearing any alarm, every householder 
to answer it and continue it as far as he may. 

" No man able to bear arms, to go to church 
or chapel, or any considerable distance from 
home, without fixed gun, and a charge at leasl 
of powder and shot. 

" Of these every one is required to take 
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notice, on pain of contempt; for better exe- 
cution, the sergeant to inform the Lieutenant- 
General or Captain." 

Of the incidents of these Indian hostilities 
scarcely anything is now known. The names 
%f the hostile tribes are preserved by a proc- 
lamation of Governor Calvert, dated Septem- 
ber 13th of this year. "By the Lieutenant- 
General ; These are to publish and declare that 
the Susquehannocks, Wycomesses, and Nanti- 
coke Indians are enemies of this province, and 
as such are to be reputed and proceeded against 
by all persons." 

The yjanticoke Indians resided on the banks 
of the river, which still bears their name, as 
also the Susquehannocks. No trace is now 
left of the Wycomesses, nor is it known even 
where they lived. Father White, in his let- 
ters, speaks, under the date of 1642, of the 
.massacre of a whole English settlement. This 
massacre must have been perpetrated some- 
where within the kingdom of Tayac, compre- 
hending, as we have seen, the country to a 
wide extent around the mouth of the Patapsco. 

Father White's notice is briefly to the fol- 
lowing effect ; " We were the more induced 
to take up our abode at Port Tobacco, from 
the fear we entertained of being compelled to 
abandon Pascatoe altogether, on account of its 
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neighborhood to the Susqnehannocks, which 
tribe is the most ferocious and warlike of all 
these regions, and most hostile to the Chris- 
tians. They had lately attacked a settlement 
of ours, and murdered all the inhabitants, car- 
rying away great spoil, which, besides the mas* 
sacre, was a serious loss. And had not this 
outrage been promptly avenged by military 
force, a result which we scarcely hoped, such 
were the conflicting sentiments of the colonists, 
there would have been no more safety for us 
at that place." 

We have here a hint of those religious dis- 
sensions, which had then begun in the prov* 
ince, occasioned by the turn which things were 
taking in England between the King and Par* 
liament, and which afterwards broke out into 
civil war. The place above referred to was 
jHTobably a Catholic missionary station; and 
such was the state of feeling between the 
Catholics and Protestants, that the Catholics 
feared that the outrage of the Indians would 
not be punished as it deserved. 

There is an incident related by Father 
White, among the events of this year, which 
serves to show the dangers to which the col- 
onists were constantly exposed of surprise and 
ambuscade irom their savage enemies, and the 
vol*. IX. 13 
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State of belief in the supernatural, which then 
existad. Father White relates ; 

" It also pleased the Divine Goodness, by 
the power of his cross, to work something be- 
yond the powers of nature. The circumstances 
were these. An Indian of the Anacostan tribe, 
while he was passing through a certain wood 
in company with others, chanced to fall a little 
behind his companions, when some savages of 
the Susquehannock tribe, which I have before 
mentioned, rising up from an ambuscade, made 
a sudden attack upon him, and with a light 
but strong spear of the locust tree, of which 
their bows are made, armed at the point with 
a long steel blade, pierced him through from 
left side to right within a palm's breadth of 
the armpit, near the heart itself, leaving a 
wound on both sides of two fingers' breadth. 
The man instantly fell; the attacking party 
fled with all speed. His friends, recalled by 
the sudden noise and outcry, returned, took 
him up from the ground, and carried him to 
a boat which was not far off, and from that to 
his house in Pascatoe, and there left him 
ipeechless and insensible." 

Father White, who happened to be near at 
haiid, being informed of the- -accident, early 
the next morning hastened to seer him. H# 
found the man lying on ktoat beforo the door. 
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near a fire, surrounded by a crowd of his 
tribe, not indeed altogether speechless and in- 
sensible, as the day before, but each moment 
approaching inevitable death, and chanting in 
a low, mournful tone, in which his companions 
joined, according to the custom of his tribe, 
when a distinguished man is about to die. 

Some of his friends were converts to . Chris- 
tianity, and they contrived to weave into their 
words, which observed a musical cadence as 
well as a mournful expression, a meaning to 
this effect, that he might live if such was 
God's will ; and they repeated it over and over, 
until Father White attempted to address the 
dying man. The Indian immediately recog- 
nized him, and showed him his wounds. The 
&ther pitied him exceedingly, and, when he 
perceived his peril to be imminent, without 
any preliminaries ran over the principal articles 
of faith, and, having excited him to penitence 
for his sins, received his confession. Then, 
afousing his mind to hope and confidence in 
God, he recited that portion of the Gospel, 
which is usually read over the sick, as also 
the litany of the Blessed Virgin, and directed 
him to commend himself to her most holy 
prayers, and to call upon the sacred name of 
Jesus without ceasing. 

The father was pbliged to leave him to 
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visit an old Indian, that could not possibly 
live till the next day, for the administration 
of baptism ; but, before his departure, applying 
to the wound, on each side, the sacred relics 
of the most holy cross, which he carried sus- 
pended around his neck in a casket, but had 
now taken off, he admonished the by-standeis 
that when he had breathed his last, they should 
carry him to the chapel for burial. 

It was now noon, when the father departed, 
and the next day at the same hour, while borne 
along in a boat, he saw two Indians in a canoe 
rowing toward him. When they came along- 
side, one of the Indians stepped on board his 
boat. He gazed at the man a long time in 
doubt, but the Indian easily recognized him, 
since he was unchanged. While he could not 
persuade himself that this was the same man 
he had left in such a condition the day before, 
the Indian, suddenly opening his blanket, showed 
the scars, or rather a red spot, on each side, 
which were the only traces of the wounds he 
had received, and at once removed all doubt of 
his identity. He declared, moreover, with great 
joy, that he was well, and had never ceased, 
from the hour when the father left him the 
day before, to invoke the most holy name of 
Jesus, to whom he attributed his restoration. 
. .Ail who were in the boat with the ftther, 
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tnibmitting the thing to the testimony of eyes 
and ears, burst fdrth into praise to God, and giv- 
ing of thanks, and, much elated by the miracle, 
were confirmed in faith. 

The father, after admonishing the man that he 
should never forget to give thanks for so great 
and so manifest a divine interposition, and never 
cease to love and honor that most holy name 
and that most holy cross, dismissed him. As 
he went away, he paddled his canoe with as 
powerful a stroke as his companion, which he 
could not have done, had he not been as sound 
and strong as ever. 

These outrages of the Susquehannocks were 
perpetrated, it is probable, within the dominions 
of Tayac. Had he been alive, and a friend to 
the English, as he always had been, no such 
thing could have happened. But he had now 
been dead a year, and his two sons and a daugh- 
ter were receiving a Christian education at St. 
Mary's. One hundred and thirty of his people 
had already been baptized. This fact accounts 
for the netttrality of this large and powerful 
tribe during ail the Indian wars. 

While the frontier settlements on the north 
were disturbed by Indian hostilities, the inhab- 
itants of St. Mary's county itself were in a state 
of constant alarm. The Nanticokes of the 
eastern shore, who had long waged war with 
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the Virginians at the extremity of the peninsula, 
turned their arms against their neigbbors in 
Maryland. To this they seem to have been 
provoked by a joint expedition against them, 
set on foot by both colonies, in consequence of 
some murders they had committed on the east- 
ern shore of Virginia. 

The danger was so imminent, that a procla- 
mation was issued by Governor Calvert, on the 
28th of August, for the purpose of ^* reducing 
the inhabitants living weakly dispersed in sev- 
eral plantations to some places of better strength, 
in case of any sudden inroad of Indian robbers 
and pillagers." Places were appointed to which 
to carry the women, on the occurrence of 
any alarm. Martial law was proclaimed, the 
sheriff of the county was ordered to take com- 
mand of the military force, and a garrison was 
placed in the fort of St. Inigoes, within or 
near the town of St. Mary. 

Governor Calvert moreover thought proper to 
apply to the Virginia colony for aid. His letter 
to Governor Berkeley is upon the state records, 
and is almost the only account which now re- 
mains of these movements against the Indians. 
It gives us a glimpse of the posture of affairs at 
its date, and is especially valuable as showing 
the numerical strength of the colony at that 
early day. 
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*« From St. Mary's, August 23d, 1642. 

"Honored Sir, 

" The knowledge I have of your most 
diligent and provident care of the general good 
and safety of all his Majesty';! subjects com- 
mitted to your charge, and the affection you 
have to ours of this province, your neighbors 
and fellow-subjects, makes me confident to 
present unto you the necessity, which the bar- 
barous massacres committed formerly upon John 
Angood and four others of his Majesty's sub- 
jects in his company, belonging to your col- 
ony, and now lately again upon eight more 
belonging to this province, together with the 
burning and robbing of their houses, hath 
drawn both upon yourself and me the neces- 
sity of setting forth an expedition against th^ 
said Indians, for the vindicating the honor of 
our nation, and also to deter the like outrages 
upon us for the future. 

" For this purpose, I have desired this gea- 
tleman, Colonel Trafford, to present my requests 
unto you for the aid of one hundred men, 
furnished and set forth, fitting for the service 
from you out of your colony, to be with me 
at the Isle of Kent, where I have appointed 
our rendezvous on the 1st of October next, 
when I will have in readiness one hundred 
more, if this province wiU be able to affon) 
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them with safety of those that must be left 
at home in their houses. 

" Sir, the first harm was yours from the fore- 
said Indians, which I was desirous to have re- 
venged, had I been able, being nearest to the 
habitations of them, as I formerly have done 
upon the Nsmtick Indians for the death of 
Rowland Williams of Accomack, before the 
joint expedition made by both colonies. Since 
we have received this last mischief, by reason 
yours by Angood's health and his company 
was no sooner punished, therefore I doubt not 
but you will apprehend the necessity, which 
our general safety for the future requires, that 
it be no longer deferred, but put in execu- 
tion with all the speed that may be, to 
which I will not fail to add what help I can 
from hence. 

" This gentleman. Colonel Trafford, wijll be 
able to inform you of all things that you shall 
desire to hear concerning it from here. His 
worth and abilities are known to you; where- 
fore give me leave to refer you to him, and 
test your faithful friend to serve you, 

^< Leonard Calvert." 

The result of this application is totally un- 
known. This much, however, is shown by the 
records, that the hostilities of the Indians were 
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renewed the next year, and that they were 
shut out of the peninsula by special proclama- 
tion, from tide water on the Patuxent by a 
straight line across to the Potomac 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Change of Political Affairs in ^England. — Its 
Effect upon the Colony. — The Long Parlior 
ment. — Governor Caloert visits England. — 
Returns. — Is expelled, and retires to Vir^^ 
ginia. 

The administration of Governor Calvert had 
hitherto been quiet and prosperous. But about 
this time the scene changed, and the remainder 
of his life and government, extending over a 
period of four years, was a series of perplexities 
and disasters. 

During his residence in Maryland, the face 
of political matters in England had entirely 
changed. In the space of nine years, the 
British constitution had been in effect over- 
thrown, first by the palpable abuses of the 
royal prerogative by Charles, and then by the 
no less atrocious usurpations of the Commona 
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During that period, the monarchical branch of 
the government, from which the charter' of 
Maryland had emanated, and under which it 
had been administered, had gradually declined 
from its ascendency, and dwindled almost to 
nothing. The consequence was, that the au- 
thority of the proprietary, whose deputy Gov- 
ernor Calvert was, declined in proportion. 

The course, which events had taken in Eng- 
land, was' calculated to unsettle everything, 
especially in Maryland. The tenure of all 
property became uncertain, since it was held 
under the charter immediately by grant from' 
Lord Bahimore, who himself held from^ the 
King. Moreover, Lord Baltimore was a Cath- 
olic, and the Puritan party, which was fast 
engrossing all power in England, were deadly 
enemies to the church of Rome, and each year 
had' probably increased their mumber in this 
colony, and diminished the numerical major- 
ity of the Catholics. 

King Charles signed the Maryland charter on 
the 20th of June, 1632. At that time he sup- 
posed himself to possess the same power in 
England, which had been exercised by Henry 
the Eighth and the house of Tudor, a power 
like that assumed, not long after, by Louis the 
Fourteenth of Prance, when he declared, ** I am 
the state." But he was deceived in imagining 
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that such arbitrary principles were any longer 
practicable. The English people had changed, 
become better educated, and wealih and power 
had become more equally distributed. 

" England," says Hume, " was in this respect 
unhappy in its present condition, that the King 
had entertained a very different idea of the con- 
stitution, from that which began in general to 
prevail, among his subjects. He did not regard 
national privileges as so sacred and inviolable, 
that nothing but extreme necessity could justify 
an infringement of them. He considered him- 
self as the supreme magistrate, to whose cau» 
Heaven, by his birthright, had committed his 
people, whose duty it was to provide for their 
security and happiness, and who was invested 
with ample discretionary powers for that salu-* 
tary purpose. If the observance of ancient laws 
and customs was consistent with the present 
convenience of the government, he thought 
himself obliged to comply with that rule, as 
the easiest, safest, and what procured the most 
prompt and willing obedience. But when a 
change of circumstances, especially if derived 
from the obstinacy of the people, required a new 
plan of administration, national privileges, he 
thought, must yield to supreme power ; nor 
could any order of the state oppose any right tc 
the will of the sovereign directed to the publio 
good." 
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These observations of Hume, as it ciiriously 
happens, are made under the date of 1634, the 
very year th«t Leonard Calvert landed in Mary- 
land. Charles was then governing England 
upon these principles. It was now five years 
since he had called a Parliament. He was ruling 
the nation without any, and it is said that he had 
determined never to have another. The dem- 
ocratic part of the constitution was then pros- 
trate. The aristocratic part, by the omission of 
Parliament, was deprived of all other power than 
that which inheres in rank and wealth. The 
monarch was all. Taxes were levied by procla- 
mation and the sale of monopolies, and when 
driven to a strait,' exorbitant fines and arbitrary 
confiscations were resorted to by Charles to 
support his government. 

Such was the state of things when Governor 
Calvert left England ; and amidst the general 
prosperity, which then existed, it might have 
been acquiesced in, no one can tell how long. 
Taxes illegally collected were honestly expend- 
ed, and the personal character of Charles was 
such as to inspire no inconsiderable degree of 
respect. Instances of extortion and oppression 
were confined to the opulent, and therefore failed 
to excite the indignation they deserved. 

The first three years of the period, whose 
history in Maryland we have been narrating. 
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were passed in England in comparative tran- 
quillity. But there was a growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction and discontent. Popular liberty, 
it was plainly seen, was at an end, and there 
could be only a false peace until Parliaments 
were restored, and it proved that the calm which 
prevailed was that which precedes the storm. 

Charles might have reigned longer if he had 
let religious rights alone. The nation was then 
divided into three religious parties, the Episco- 
palians, the Catholics, and the Puritans. The 
Scottish church was Presbyterian, but closely 
allied in sympathies and sentiments with the 
Puritans of England. The Episcopalians were 
in possession of political power, and they com- 
prehended almost the whole aristocracy of the 
realm. The Puritans were composed of the 
middle classes, and embraced a large share of 
the enterprise, the intelligence, and the industry 
of the kingdom. The Catholics were a party 
much smaller than either, and were hated and 
oppressed by both the other two. 

The King was an Episcopalian, we have 
every reason to believe, really and sincerely. 
Like his father, he seems to have thought that 
that form of church government comported best 
with the political elements of monarchy and 
aristocracy. 

The Queen was a Catholic, and broa^ 
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from France a long retinue of priests and eccle- 
siastics. She was therefore an object to the na- 
tion at lai^e of jealousy and distrust. Charles 
was tenderly attached to his Queen, and his 
conjugal virtues, ever so rare in Kings, tended 
to alienate the hearts of his people from his 
person and government the more. That at- 
tachment secured, it cannot be doubted, a 
greater degree of tolerance for the Romanists 
than they otherwise would have received, and 
perhaps contributed not a little to procure from 
Charles that favorable charter, which he grant- 
ed to Lord Baltimore and the Catholics whom 
he sent to America. 

Not only was 'Charles an Episcopalian in 
sentiment, but, like his. father, he entertained a 
strong feeling of dislike towards the Puritans. 
He wished to establish a religious uniformity, 
upon the basis of the Church of England. In 
England this might perhaps have been possible ; 
bat the attempt to enforce it in Scotland aroused 
a spirit of resistance, which was soon commu- 
nicated to England, and rs^ed with increasing 
violence, till it prostrated the monarchy, and 
brought Charles himself to the block. 

In 1635 orders were given for the introduc- 
tion of the service-book and litui^ into the 
Church of Scotland. Immediate resistance and 
diBQider were the consequences. 
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In 1638 ihe famous league and covenant was 
signed, pledging the Scots to perpetual and de- 
termined resistance to the interference of Charles 
in their ecclesiastical affairs. Sixty thousand 
people immediately rallied to the support of the 
covenant, ready to kindle the flames of civil 
war, and shed their blood in defence of their 
religious liberties. 

In 1639 Charles had collected an army, and 
marched towards Scotland, to put down the 
rebels. But, averse to the shedding of blood, 
he entered into treaty with the malcontents, 
and for a while there was a prospect of a gen- 
eral pacification. Such, however, was the vio* 
lence of national and religious feeling, that the 
negotiation failed. In 1640 preparations for 
war were renewed. But war could not be 
carried on without money, and money suffi- 
cient to carry on a war could not be raised 
without a Parliament. This year a Parliament 
was called ; but, when assembled, it was found 
to be as refractory and contumacious, as that 
which had been dissolved eleven years before. 
The King, finding this to be their temper, again 
resorted to his prerogative of dissolution. 

The dissolution, however, was no substantial 
relief to Charles. His necessities were as press- 
ing as ever, and he was compelled to summoft 
anotiier, which met m November of the 
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year. This was the famous Long Parliament, 
so renowned in English history, which entirely 
revolutionized the British constitution, and for 
a season annihilated the monarchical and aris- 
tocratical elements of the government. 

A majority of it were Puritans, and, instead 
of taking the King's part against the Scottish 
Presbyterians, they joined their cause against 
the King. Before the energy and ability of this 
Parliament the cause of royal authority began 
to fall. Charles's principal ministers and ad- 
visers were soon brought to the scaffold ; one 
prerogative after another was attacked, until the 
constitution was in as much danger of being 
destroyed by the encroachments of the Com- 
mons, as it had before been from the usurpa- 
tions of the crown. 

In this state of things a civil war became 
inevitable, and both parties prepared for it. In 
1642 the war commenced, not, however, before 
the King had been deprived of almost all 
power. 

These domestic commotions could not do 
otherwise than seriously affect the colonies. 
That of Maryland was among the first to suffer. 
The soil was held by express grant from the 
King, and the government derived its authority 
firom a charter to which the King alone was 
a party. As soon as his authority began to 
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crumble in England, it was inevitable that 
those who held power under him should feel 
their own proportionally diminished. The Par- 
liament soon began to arrogate to itself all the 
attributes of sovereignty, and, among others, a 
control over the colonies. 

As its party became stronger, Lord Baltimore 
and Governor Calvert had the prospect before 
them, daily more threatening, of being totally 
dispossessed of what had cost them so much 
labor, danger, and expense. And there were 
not wanting those in the colony itself, who 
were disposed to take advantage of this state 
of things. Insubordination appeared. One of 
the first points of difference between the King 
and Parliament was, as to whom belonged the 
right to call out and command the military 
force of the realm. So strong was the sym- 
pathy between the colony and the mother coun- 
try, that almost simultaneously a disposition 
was manifested, by the little Assembly of Mary- 
land, to wrest from Governor Calvert the power 
of commanding the petty levies of militia, 
which were called out to suppress the hostil- 
ities of the Indians. Another circumstance, 
which contributed to render the condition of 
the Catholics in Maryland more critical and 
perplexing, was the conduct of the Catholics 
e[ Ireland. 

VOL. IX. 14 
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Lord Baltimore had naturally taken side, at 
in early period of the quarrel, with the Kingy 
his benefactor ; and this circumstance^ as the 
power of the Parliament mounted to the ascen- 
dant, made his possessions in JMaryland mofe 
uncertain, and the colonists less disposed to 
submit to his authority. 

In March, 1643, the Parliament, which had 
already assumed full sovereignty oyer the whole 
kingdom, as well as the colonies, passed aa 
ordinance ^^for sequestering the estates of de- 
linquents," which meant the zealous and opur 
lent partisans of the King. This, of course, 
though not specially intended for Lord Balti* 
more, was applicable to him, and, if carried 
into effect, would at once and forever have 
deprived him of his possessions in Maryland. 

This measure, of course, when known in 
Maryland, must have placed Governor Calvert 
in a condition of the greatest embarrassment. 
But before the arrival of the news of the passage 
of such an ordinance, he was on his way to 
England. What were the immediate motives 
which prompted his departure, we are not in- 
formed. Consultation with his brother is the 
most probable, and perhaps a desire to see with 
his own eyes the strange changes, which had 
lately come over the land of his birth. 

Before leavin|^ the colony, he issued a fiocl»- 
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mation, dated . April 11th, 1643, appointiag Mr. 
Giles Brent to be " Lieutenant-General, Admirtd^ 
Chief Captain, Magistrate, and Commander of 
the province of Maryland," according to tbfl 
authority which he had formerly received fron> 
his brother. 

Governor Calvert must have arrived in Eng* 
land late in the spring, or early in the simuner of 

1643. The court was then at Oxford, and LorA 
Baltimore was probably there, as it was after- 
wards alleged against him as a groimd for depriv-* 
ing him of his province, that he " had practised 
with the King at Oxford and Bristol against tbitf 
Parliament."* A very different England did he 

* In a tract, published in London, 1655, eiititled **Vir- 
^ia and Maryland, or Lord Baltimore's Printed Case tin*> 
cased and answered,"- the writer says, <* It is notorioosfy 
known that all the Lord Baltimore^ Governors osuaQj 
took the Kingr's part a^^ainst the Parliament; and faki 
brother, Mr. Leonard Calvert, his only Governor while hfi 
lived there, ever declared himself against them. And to 
evince this irrefragably, and clearly to demonstrate the 
management and compfexion of this business, both Loril 
Baltimore and himself at Oxford procored and sent over, i» 

1644, commissions under the King's bioad seal, to snrpiiMi 
the Pariiamenf 8 and London riiips in Virginia, and to im- 
pose customs, raise regiments, and fortify the country 
against the Parliament, which appears by several writings 
under the Lord Ba}tkBore^ iumd and seal." p. 11. 

This pamphlet is written with wannth, and probaMf 
ootaiBB all that can be said cm the Virginia side of 1h» 
foestioB in the cottatneuf between tbsijt ^vimnA «y^ 
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find from that which he had left ten years before. 
The whole nation was in arms, and the flames 
of civil war were raging from one end of the 
country to the other. Nine pitched battles were 
fought within that year between the forces of 
the |Cing and Parliament. 

While the war was waging in England, and 
every thing was held in suspense, while Lord 
Baltimore and Governor Calvert were watching, 
as we may suppose, with intent anxiety the 
issue of the contest, new troubles sprang up in 
Ae province, which involved all things in con- 
Aislon. 

In November of this year, the Psurliament 
passed an ordinance relating "to all those islands 
and plantations, inhabited, planted, or belonging 
to any of his Majesty the King of England's 
subjects, within the bounds and lying upon the 
coasts of America. '^ It appointed the Earl of 
Warwick Govemor-in-chief and Lord High 

Maryland; and also an aecoont of the proceedings of 
daibmne and Bennet, as commissionen from the Parlia- 
ment ^ for the reducement of Virginia, and the inhabitant 
thereof, to their obedience to the conunonwealth of Eng- 
land." Several curious documents are appended to the 
work; among others the petitions of the inhabitants of 
Anne Arundel county, and others residing on the north 
side of the Patuxent River, to the commissioners, com- 
plaining of the pro^Nietary government; and likewise the 
answers of Claiborne and Bennet to these petitions. 
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Admiral of the American colonies, with a coun- 
cil of five peers and twelve commoners to assist 
him. Authority was conferred upon them " to 
provide for order and dispose all things, which 
they shall from time to time find most fit and 
advantageous for the well governing, securing, 
strengthening, and preserving the said colonies, 
and chiefly to the preservation and enlargement 
of the true Protestant religion amongst the said 
planters and inhabitants." They were further 
empowered to appoint such subordinate govern- 
ors, commanders, counsellors, and other officers, 
for these colonies, as they should judge best affect- 
ed ; that is to say, they were commissioned to 
resume all the grants, which the Kings of Eng- 
land had made to individuals, to remove all the 
royalists from office, and appoint in their stead 
the partisans of the Parliament. 

We have no certsdn information that this 
ordinance was ever attempted to be carried into 
efiect, as far as Maryland was concerned, during 
the administration of Governor Calvert. But 
we have every reason to believe, that Lord 
Baltimore, for a while, considered his authority 
in Maryland as virtually at an end, and his 
province lost. He went so far as to send 
written orders for the collection of his personal 
property, as far as it could be saved in the 
general confusion, and for its transmission to 
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a place of safety. But the commissioners, of , 
trhom Oliver Cromwell was one, seem to have 
been too busy at home to attend to the affairs 
of so distant and insignificant a province, as 
Maryland was at that day. 

But what the commissioners neglected to do 
in their official capacity was attempted, and 
with partial success, by individuals upon their 
dwn responsibility. The passi^ of this ordi- 
nance was a signal for the onset of rebels and 
outlaws of every description, and the general 
overthrow of all legal authority. 

A certain Captain Ingle was found hovering 
about the bay, and the harbor of St. Mary's, 
with the purpose, as was believed, and after- 
wards proved, of seducing the province to re- 
volt, and of seizing by force upon the govern- 
ment. Governor Brent proclaimed him an 
outlaw, and ordered him into custody. He 
was taken, but afterwards made his escape, to 
contrive new mischief against the colony. 

In the midst of these domestic troubles, the 
Indian hostilities broke out afresh. The Sus- 
quehannocks came down from the north in 
great numbers, and threatened to exterminate 
the English, now divided among themselves. 
There was, however, sufficient military force 
and discipline to keep them out of the lowef 
part of the peninsula, to which the settlements 
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of the whites were chiefly confined. Th^ 
whole of the year 1644 was consumed in mil- 
itary expeditions against the savages, and m ' 
attempts to estabhsh with them better treaties 
and modes of intereoorse. 

Towards the close of the year, things in 
Ekigland assumed a somewhat different aspect 
The cause of the Parliament had not been so 
Tictorious as was expected. They bad not fuU 
filled their menaces against the provinces, and 
the King still kept the field, with a prospect^ 
at least, of holding his own against his foes. 

Under these circumstances, Governor CalvBrt 
saw fit to return to his province, bringing n 
new commission from his brother, confirminf^ 
to him all his previous powers. He arrived 
late in the summer, or early in the autumn. 
He found every thing in disorder, and, worst 
of all, not sufficient authority in his own po» 
sition to correct the disorders of the state. 
Scarcely had he arrived before he found that 
Claiborne, the old arch-enemy of the provincei 
was again upon his feet, and had once more 
possessed himself of Kent Island. The first 
duty which devolved upon him, as the repre- 
sentative of his brother's authority, was to sub- 
due or expel the insurgent. For this purpose, 
he despatched a reconnoitring party, consisting 
of eight men, in a shallop across the bay, with 
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orders to discover the position and force of the 
intruder ; and on the 1st of January follow- 
'ing, Claiborne was proclaimed a public enemy 
of the province. 

This attempt of Governor Calvert to recover 
Kent Island was, for the time, unsuccessful. 
Affairs in England, on which every thing in 
the colony depended, within the last six months 
had taken a turn unfavorable to the King, 
which was doubtless the reason why Claiborne 
had again attempted to disturb the peace of 
Maryland. The battle of Marston Moor, in the 
July preceding, had nearly prostrated the royal 
party, and left its friends defenceless through- 
out the kingdom. 

The last that is heard of Clsiiborne, previous 
to his invasion of Maryland, is in 1642. It 
appears by the records, that he applied to the 
Assembly to restore to him the property, which 
he had forfeited by his conduct eight years 
before. In this application he had been re- 
pulsed. About this time, he received from the 
King the appointment of Treasurer of Virginia 
for life. But no sooner was his benefactor dis- 
abled, than he forsook him, joined his enemies, 
and became a zealous partisan of the Parlia- 
ment. All things were now favorable for his 
recovery of his ancient possessions. 

Kent Island, as we have seen, easily fell into 
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« 

his hands. Then, in conjunction with Ingle, 
whom the records of the province brand with 
the name of pirate, he invaded the western 
shore, expelled the proprietary government, and 
for nearly two years they maintained themselves 
in possession of the supreme power. Governor 
Calvert took refuge in Virginia, without even 
securing the public records. These fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, were mutilated 
and destroyed at their pleasure, and with these 
have perished also the memorials of their own 
misrule. Enough remains to show, that their 
government ,was but another name for anarchy 
and oppression. In an address of the Assembly 
to Lord Baltimore, bearing date 1649, thcJse two 
years of • usurpation are thus described. 

^' Great and many have been the miseries, 
calamities, and other sufferings, which your 
poor, distressed people, inhabitants of this prov- 
ince, have sustained and undergone here since 
the beginning of the heinous rebellion first put 
in practice by that pirate Ingle, and* afterwards, 
for almost two years, continued by his accom- 
plices and confederates ; in which time most of 
your lordship's loyal friends here were spoiled 
of their whole estate, and sent away as ban- 
ished persons out of the province. Those few 
that remained were plundered and deprived, in 
a manner, of all livelihood and subsistence, 
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only breathing under that intolerable yoke, 
which they were forced to bear under those 
Hebels which then assumed the government of 
your lordship's province to themselves."* 

Such were the wide-spread evils occasioned 
by the civil wars in England, affecting, as we 
have seen, the remotest provinces, and giving 
rise to the same devastation and min. 

It has been tl^iought, but' there is little or 
nothing to countenance the supposition, that 
Claiborne and Ingle acted under authority from 
the commissioners of the Pailiament for the 
legulation of the provinces. It does not appear 
that either of these men, or and of their asso- 
ciates, attempted to govern in the name of these 
commissioners. The only attempt at ^ regular 
and legal government, of which we have any 
information, was by a Captain Hill, who held 
a commission from the Council under the name 
of Governor Calvert, though it is probable that 

he never signed such an instrument. It is 

" ■ . .. . t 

* An interesting sketch of these troubles is contained in 
a pamphlet entitled ^ Leah and Rachel ; or the Two Fruit- 
fill SisterS) Virginia and Maryland ; their present Condition 
impartially stated and related. By John Hammond." 4to. 
[iOXKlon, 1656. The author says he had resided more than 
two years in Maryland. We may judge of the side which 
he took in the controversy by the closing words of his 
book. *<It is that country in which I desire to spend the 
rest of my days ; in which I covet to make my grave." 
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certain, moreover, that this Hill, whoever he 
was, considered himself as acting mider the 
charter, as he proceeded to smnmon an Assem- 
bly according to its forms. 



CHAPTER XVH. 

Governor Calvert returns with Military Force.— 
Regains Possession of his Province. — Ban^^ 
ishes the Insurgents. — Dies, -r— Conclusion, 

In this state of anarchy nearly two years 
were consmned. In thq mean time, everj^ 
thing verged rapidly to ruin ; manors and plan- 
tations partly improved were forsaken, trade 
languished, and industry itself, deprived of all 
stimulus, began to feel the general paralysis. 

But the worse the condition of the colonists 
was, the sooner were they likely to become 
disgusted with their new rulers, and the more 
heartily would they desire the return of their 
lawful Governor, who first led them into the 
wilderness. The tyranny wore itself out. 
Near the close of 1646, Governor Calvert, at 
(he head of a small military force, returned to 
st Mary's, toot almost peaceful ijo^sfe^Vswi ol 
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the government, and in a few months restored 
tranquiUity and prosperity to a distracted prov- 
ince. He convened the very Assembly that 
, Hill had summoned, and proceeded to enact 
laws for the good of the people. Hill surren- 
dered without striking a blow, and went into 
retirement in Virginia. The whole western 
shore seems immediately to have returned to 
its allegiance, and affairs flowed on in their 
old channels. 

It might seem incredible, that such a coun- 
ter-revolution should have taken place in Mary- 
land, and that the proprietary's government 
should have been so easily reestablished, when 
the King's party in England were continually 
going down. Lord Baltimore himself had evi- 
dently given up all for lost. Under this idea 
he sent to his brother, then in Virginia, and to 
John Lewger, a power of attorney, apparently 
as a private citizen, ^^and to ivhom they should 
appoint, to demand and receive, and, if need be, 
sue for, implead, and recover for his use, all 
rents, arrears of rents, profits, debts, and other 
dues whatsoever, which belonged to him either 
in Virginia or Maryland, and to dispose of them 
as he should from time to time direct." 

The recovery of the province, therefore, must 
have been to him entirely unexpected, and the 
more gratifying on that accoimt. The reason 
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of this easy conquest probably was, that the 
whole of Virginia and a large part of the pop- 
ulation of Maryland had remained loyal. The 
Virginians had kept themselves scrupulously 
free from all Puritan contamination, as they 
considered it ; and if, through the liberality of 
Lord Baltimore, any of that sect had crept 
into Maryland, they were few, and compara- 
tively powerless. 

There was, moreover, a strong and well de- 
served . attachment to Lord Baltimore and his 
government. They felt that it had been uni- 
formly mild, just, and generous, and in strong 
contrast with the narrow bigotry and fierce 
intolerance, which were everywhere displayed 
by the Parliament party. It was natural that, 
after a reign of terror, they should welcome 
back the representative of his authority, of 
whose benignant administration no one had 
ever had any reason to complain. 

The inhabitants on the western shore of the 
Chesapeake immediately returned to its'* alle- 
giance. Kent Island still held out. To reduce 
it to obedience was the business of the next 
spring. To effect this, all intercourse with the 
island was immediately forbidden by embargo 
Proclamation to this effect was issued in Jan- 
uary, 1647. In April, Governor Calvert pro- 
ceeded with military force and took possesrion 
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of the island, and thus reestablished his author- 
ity over the whole province. The inhabitants 
< submitted themselves again to his lordship's 
governmeni," and the Governor issued a gen- 
eral pardon, bearing date the 16th of April, 
1647, to all the inhabitants therein nan^, ^^ of 
and for all crimes of rebellion, or other of- 
fences whatsoever, committed within the prov- 
ince at any time before." 

He then proceeded to settle the government 
by the appointment of such civil and military 
officers, as were necessary to the safety and 
defence of the island. This done, he returned 
to St. Mary's, with the project of enjoying 
Ae peace he had won by his courage and se- 
cured by his conduct. 

Sut he returned only to die. The circum- 
stances of his death are wholly unknown. It 
is only known, that he was surrounded, on bis 
death-bed, by his family and connections, and 
ia their jM^esence named a isuocessor to his 
offioe^and his cares. His death occurred on 
the ^th of June, 1647. 

In the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
hiBBL by his commission from Lord Baltimore, 
ba named, as his successor, Thomas Greene, 
who immediately entered upon the discharge 
of the duties as Governor of Maryland. ThiS| 
uador 4be ciicumstancesi was an ofBoe of gssAt 
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difficulty, in the disordered st^ie of the Eng- 
lish nation, and the peculiar relations of the 
colony to the mother country. The soldiers, 
who had reconquered the province, were still 
unpaid. It had been stipulated, after the man- 
ner of those times, that they should pay them* 
selves by pillage, in case there was any resist* 
ance. But there had been none, and therefore 
the soldiers looked for their compensation to 
the Governor, and after his death to the private 
fortune of the lord proprietary. 

A Mrs. Brent, a kinswoman of the Gov- 
ernor, and a member of his family, took upon 
herself the administration of his estate, and, bjr 
the arrangement of the court, the management 
of the private property of Lord Baltimore in 
the province. 

As it happened, there was then, after the 
late troubles, a great scarcity of com ; and na 
little suffering was caused to the soldiers still 
retained in garrison to keep the peace of tht 
colony. In this strait a commission was issuad 
to search out any store that might be coa** 
cealed, and enough was brought to light to 
relieve the present necessities. The costs weis 
defrayed from the property of his lordship, im- 
properly as he thought, and this subject gavo 
rise to the only serious misunderstanding, thai 
ecer took place between the proprietary and 
the people of Maryland. 
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The insurgents, on the recovery of the prov- 
ince, were in their turn driven into banish- 
ment. They abandoned their manors and 
plantations, and took refuge on the opposite 
shores of the Potomac, either because they 
found it an eligible settlement, or because they 
wished to linger near their estates and await 
a favorable turn of aflFairs, that they might 
regain their possessions, or at least annoy those 
who had driven them into banishment. They 
often came over in secret, or openly in arms, 
to the disturbance of the citizens of St. Mary's, 
till they were forbidden to do so by an express 
act of the Assembly. 

Thus, after almost three years of civil war, 
peace was restored to the province of Mary- 
land, to the expulsion of the partisans of the 
Parliament, although in the mother country 
that party was continually gaining power, and 
was steadily approaching the entire ascendency 
in the state ; a strong testimony this to the 
popularity of the Calvert family, to the affec- 
tion, which we know from other sources was 
cherished towards it, and the conviction which 
must have prevailed, that the colonists could 
not be safer and happier than they had been 
under the government of Lord Baltimore, and 
his brother, Leonard Calvert. 

All authorities concur in ascribing to these 
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two persons the highest qualities of rulers and 
of men. In an ignorant age they were en- 
lightened, in a fierce and cruel age they were 
uniformly mild and humane, in a bigoted and 
persecuting age they were forbearing and tol- 
erant. No man under their government ever 
complained, that he was deprived by their 
agency of the smallest right as a citizen « or 
Christian. Possessed of hereditary wealth, they 
chose to use it in honorable enterprise, in 
carrying civilization and Christianity into a 
savage wilderness. The one was willing at 
vast expense to send, the other, with personal 
privation, toil, and danger, to lead, a colony 
across three thousand miles of ocean, to seek 
a home on a shore almost unknown. The 
one, at a distance, watched over the interests 
of the rising colony, and strove to ward off 
from it the consequences of civil convulsions 
at home ; the other devoted his energies to the 
preservation of domestic peace, and to the de- 
fence of the infant settlement from savage foes, 
to the enactment of wholesome laws and the 
administration of justice. 

Together they raised up a community un- 
surpassed, in this western world, for order, har- 
mony, and general prosperity ; and the scanty 
materials of its early history are in no small 

VOL. IX. 16 
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9MI8Dir9 owing to th^ fc^t, Aat as history 
d^^ls pdncipfilly in wan and ca^amitiea, the 
l^ppiness of the early inhabitants of JUvyiaisA 
loft little to record, 

As a proof of the grateful feehnga, Mrhich 
vare cherished towards Lord Baltimore by that 
gmerati(m, we have a solemn vote of the As^ 
sembly, which dates three years after the death 
of Jjeon^xi Oalverty but which of course com* 
memorates Uessings received principally through 
IMs personal agency. It runs thus. 

<< Great and manifold are the benefits where* 
Wth Almighty God hath blessed the ooloBy, 
^Nt brought and planted within the jHrovinoe 
of Maryland, at your lordship's charge, and 
l|i9Plinued by your ease and industry, in the 
hf^y Destitution of a blessed peace unto us> 
boing lately wasted by a miserablie dissension 
aB4 imhia^y war. But more inestimable are 
tlie blessii^ thereby poured on this province, 
in planting Christianity among a people that 
}m»w not God, nor had heard of Christ. AH 
wktch, as we recognize and acknowledge to 
be done and performed, next under Qod, by 
your lordship's industry and pious intentions 
tawftrds the advancement and px)pagation of 
tffm Christian religion, and the peace and happi- 
of this colony and provinee ; so we doobt 



not but our posterity will remember the same 
with all fidelity to the honor of your lord^^ip 
and your heirs for ever. 

<<In contemplation whereof, we humbly bch 
seech your lordship, that, as a memorial to all 
posterities, among the records of your court 
and of your great Assembly in this provino^ 
for ever to endure of our thankfulness, fidelity, 
and obedience, it may be published and de- 
clared by your lordship and the Assembly, and 
enacted by authority of thq same. That we, 
being bound thereunto, both by the laws of 
God and man, do recognize and acknowledge 
your lordship's just title and right unto thip 
{MTovince, by the grant and donation of the iat^ 
King Charles of England. And do also recog- 
nize your lordship to be true and absolute 
lord and proprietary of this province. And 
do hereby submit and oblige us, our heirs and 
posterities, until the last drop of omr blood be 
spent, to maintain, uphold, and defend your 
lordship and your heirs, lords find proiHrietarias 
of this province, in all the royal rights, juria- 
dictions, authorities, and preeminences, given, 
granted, and confirmed unto your lordship, by 
the said grant and donation, so far as they do 
not in any sort infringe or prejudice the juM 
and lawful privileges or liberties of the firee- 
bonii subjects of the Idngdom of EngUtnd 
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"And we humbly beseech your lordship to 
accept the same as the first fruits, in this As- 
sembly, of our fidelity to your lordship and 
your heirs and posterity for ever. Which if 
your lordship shall be pleased to accept and 
ratify by your assent, without which it can 
neither be complete nor perfect, nor remain to 
posterity, according to our humble desire, as a 
memorial of your lordship's aflfection towards 
us, we shall add this also to the rest of the 
unspeakable benefits we have received by your 
lordship's vigilancy over this colony." 

The next year but one after the death of 
Governor Calvert, the Independents and Pres- 
byterians in England, having vanquished the 
Catholics and Episcopalians, began to quarrel 
among themselves. For seven years, all me- 
morials of King and aristocracy were as much 
as possible suppressed. During that period, 
Virginia and Maryland were both <^ reduced," 
as it was called, under the dominion of Oli- 
ver and the Parliament. Claiborne was once 
more let loose, in the shape of a parliamentary 
commissioner, upon the province, and, in con- 
nection with a man named Bennet, exercised 
for a season a most arbitrary authority over its 
inhabitants. 

At the restoration, however, everything re- 
turned to its previous condition. Lord Balti- 
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more was fully restored to his proprietary rights, 
and, after enjoying them himself for more than 
forty years, transmitted them to his family. 
They retained them till the breaking out of 
the American revolution, when the proprietary's 
rights were set aside, and the people assumed 
the management of their own affairs. 
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OOTKHNOB or B H O D E ISLAND) 



WILLIAM GAMMELL. 



PREFACE. 



The materials for the following sketch have 
Deen obtained principally from the letters and 
private papers of Governor Ward, now in the 
possession of his descendants in the city of 
New York. In addition to these, the writer 
has examined the legislative records and the 
files of ancient docmnents in the office of the 
Secretary of State of Rhode Island, as well 
as the published memorials relating to that 
period of her colonial history. His aim has 
been to associate the life of a worthy and a 
leading patriot with the important era to which 
he belonged, and to make the narrative illus- 
trate, as far as practicable, the spirit which pre- 
vailed in a colony whose services in the revo- 
lution have never yet been duly chronicled. 



SAMUEL WARD. 



CHAPTER L 



Sis Ancestry.-^ Birth and J^taeSr^. -•- iSlMl 
of Society at Newpfni. --- Hii Marriagt Mi 
Settletneni at Westerly in Rhode hland. 

Th£ generation who peopled New EiiglaM 
dtiring the middle of the eighteenth centinry 
Were witnesses of a series of erentd, whtfsd oAm 
portance in shaping the sabsequent cham^ttti 
and the ultimate destiny of the colonies dtttt 
scarcely be estimated too highly. It was Xhk 
ttgfe, in which was brought to a dose the prtF 
tracted struggle between England and f^mnM 
for ascendency upon this continent; itl Whidb 
were i^ufiered the worst erils of the ill-detiMd 
legislation of the Parliament, and the earlieM 
aggressions of the British 'ministry upon th« 
rights of the colonies ; and in which wer^ sedtl 
ihe first acts of resistance that terminated III 
length xx\, the war of American independent 
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To this generation belonged Governor Samuel 
Ward, the subject of the present sketch ; and 
in the colony with which he was connected 
he was among the foremost of the patriotic 
actors in the stirring scenes of the age. 

He was descended from an ancient and respec- 
table family, of which the first representative 
in this country was his grandfather, Thomas 
Ward, Who came to Newport, Rhode Island, 
soon after the restoration of Charles the Sec- 
<md. In England he had been attached to the 
republican party, and had been somewhat con- 
versant with the affairs of the Commonwealth. 
He was highly respected in the colony, to 
which he rendered many valuable services, 
both as a private citizen and as a member, at 
different times, of both branches of the colonial 
legislature. Thomas Ward died in 1689, leav- 
ing a second wife, whose maiden name was 
Amy Smith, and their only child, Richard 
Ward, who was bom a few months before his 
father's death. Richard Ward, the /ather of 
the subject of this memoir, on attaining to 
manhood, was an active and exemplary citizen 
of Newport, engaged in commerce, and devot- 
ing much attention to the affairs of the colonyi 
in whose service he was distinguished for his 
fidelity and probity of character. He was for 
ieveial years Recorder, or Secretary of State, 
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and afterwards Deputy-Governor, of Rhode Isl- 
and, and was twice elected to the office of 
Governor, in 1741 and 1742 ; after which he 
dechned a reelection, and retired to private life. 

Samuel Ward, the second son of Richard, was 
born at Newport, on the 27th of May, 1725. 
His mind was early subjected to the discipline 
of that best kind of education, which arises from 
the associations of a well regulated family 
circle, of cultivated manners and liberal tastes. 
He was also sent to a grammar school in his 
native town, which in its day maintained a 
high celebrity as one of the best schools in 
the country. Here, aided, as is probable, by 
the instructions of his elder brother^ Thomas, 
who graduated at Harvard College in 1733, he 
passed through a course of sti;idy which was 
probably more than usually extensive and 
thorough for one not destined for either of the 
learned professions. 

For a considerable period prior to the Ameri- 
can revolution, the ancient town of Newport was 
among the most flourishing commercial towns 
on the Atlantic coast. Its capacious harbor 
made it the resort of much of the foreign ship- 
ping that visited the colonies. The enterprise 
of its inhabitants had embarked in nearly every 
branch of colonial trade, while the salubrity 
of its climate and the surpassing beauty of itiB 
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oeean scenery were already attracting temporary 
visitors from less favored climes, and making 
it what it has since become, the most delight* 
ful watering place upon the continent. AmidiE^ 
its external prosperity and its intimate relations 
with the mother comitry, the society of ths 
town is said to have been distinguished for it$ 
polished manners, and the intelleetual spirit 
with which it was pervaded. 

Here the philosopher Berkeley passed two 
fears in maturing his generous plans for civ- 
ilizing the Indians and educating yoimg men 
of the colonies for the ministry of the gospel. 
This eminent man was much in the society of 
the town, and for a time assisted the rector 
d the Episcopal parish in the performance of 
tm parochial duties. His active and 'generous 
qiirit, enriched as it was by the most liberal 
culture and the noblest benevolence, must have 
exerted a controlling influence over every circle 
i^ which he moved. While residing at New- 
port, Berkeley is said to have composed hi^ 
<< Minute Philosopher," the most finished and 
the most enduring of all his writings, which 
ha^ for ever linked his name with the quiet 
ihores of the beautiful island which was then 
his home. He also founded a literary and 
ificial club, made up of the gentlemen of the 
town, which, no doubt, was instnunental in 



^yating its characteri ^md promoting a unity 
Qf feeling in relation to subjects of gener^ 
concern. From this association, whose object 
was ^' the promotion of knowledge and virtuei'^ 
at a subsequent period sprang the Redwood 
Library, which, had it been earlier ^arted^ 
would doubtless have received from Bishc^ 
Berkeley the valuable collection of books, 
which, on leaving Rhode Island, in 1731, he 
distributed among the clergymen of the colony 
aod presented to the colleges at Cambridge and 
at New Haven. 

In the midst of a community whose social 
and literary character was expanded by inr 
fluences Uke these, Samuel Ward passed hin 
boyhood and youth, enjoying, in addition, the 
best advantages for a common education which 
the colony in that age could afford. He i# 
believed to have devoted himself to the ac^ 
quisition of knowledge with earnest diligence^ 
and to have derived from the advantages which 
he enjoyed, what for the time was considered 
a remarkably good education. His father had 
long been extensively engaged in navigation, 
and was at the head of a trading house in 
Newport. He was also possessed of considef" 
able estates in King's coimty, on the opposite 
shore of Narragansett Bay, which had also re- 
ceived a share of his personal attention. Tq 
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the charge of the same interests Governor 
Richard Ward directed the attention of his sec- 
ond son ; and, by the time he had reached his 
majority, he had become conversant with the 
business alike of a merchant and of a farmer. 
He married, in early life, Anne Ray, the daugh- 
ter of a respectable farmer of Block Island, and 
soon after removed to Westerly, and settled on 
a farm, which he received from his father-in- 
law, as the dower of his wife.* 

Here, in a secluded portion of the colony of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Ward entered upon the duties 
of manhood, on a quiet plantation, which by 
his industry and judicious expenditures he soon 
formed into a valuable and beautiful estate. 
In accordance with the hereditary custom of 
his family, he also kept a store in the town 
of Westerly, and was often engaged in com- 
merce both at Newport and at Stonington. In 
all these enterprises he was blessed with a 
good degree of prosperity, and early became 



* This lady was an elder sister of ^ Catherine Ray of 
Block Island," whose name frequently appears among the 
correspondents of Dr. Franklin, and to whom he addressed 
some of the sprightliest of his familiar letters. See Sparks's 
IVotiAitra, Vol. VII. pp. 85 et seq. The incidents referred 
to in the letter on the eighty-fiflh page must have occurred 
while both Dr. Franklin and Miss Ray were on a visit at 
Mr. Ward's in Westerly. 
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possessed of siich pecuniary means as rendered 
him independent of personal labor, and enabled 
him to devote his time and energies to the 
interests of his native colony, whose service 
was soon to demand the most patriotic exer- 
tions of all her sons. Though living in retire* 
ment, he did not withhold his attention from 
the public events which took place around him ; 
and, as the subsequent course of this memoir 
will show, he was always sagacious in appre- 
hending the questions at issue, and among the 
foremost in advocating, both in private circles 
and in the public offices with which he was 
intrusted, the interests of justice, and truth, and 
freedom. 



CHAPTER II. 



His Mode of Life at Westerly. — Interest in Pvb" 
lie Affairs. — Election to the General Assembly. 
— • Services as a Legislator. — Partidpation of 
Rhode bland in the French War. — Mr. Ward 
is sent a Commissioner to the Earl of Loudotm. 
— His Report to the Assembly. 

• For a considerable period after his settlement 
at Westeriy, Mr. Ward appears to have devoted 

VOL. IX. 16 
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his principal attention to the improvement of his 
estate, and the prosecution of the commerce in 
which he had embarked. He studied agricul- 
ture as. a liberal art, and soon became distin- 
guished among his neighbors for the success 
with which he applied its principles. He gave 
much attention to the improvement of the sev- 
eral breeds of domestic animals with which his 
farm was stocked, and was particularly cele- 
brated for the specimens he raised of the Narra- 
gansett pony, a race of horses which has now 
become entirely extinct, but which in that day 
constituted a leading article of export from the 
colony, and was. greatly admired for the ease 
and fleetness of its movements. 

According to the traditions which are still 
preserved in Rhode Island, the farmers of the 
Narragansett country, for a long period before 
the revolution, were generally men of a superior 
intelligence and a higher breeding than were 
often to be found in their brethren of the 
other agricultural districts of New England. 
Many emigrants of considerable fortune, who 
had come to this country in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, had been attracted to the 
beautiful and fertile fsunns which skirt the west- 
em shores of Narragansett Bay, and had planted 
tb^r^ a large though scattered community, dis- 
tjigMJtihH iot iuteUigent eatevpriae^ for accoa>- 
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plished manners, and for elegant hospitality. 
The mode of life then prevalent there com- 
bined much of the quiet and simplicity of the 
country with many of the characteristics of a 
commercial town. The distinctions of master 
and slave were still maintained; and negroei?, 
most of whom were in servitude, and who then 
constituted nearly one tenth of the population 
of the colony, were to be seen in great num« 
bers on every large estate. These features sug- 
gest to us a conception of agricultural life, qnd* 
of social relations, such as would, perhaps, best be 
realized in our own day among the plantations 
of some of the upper counties of Virginia. 

In retiring thus to the country, Mr. Ward by 
no means withdrew from the intellectual activity 
and cultivated society, to which he had been- 
accustomed at Newport. There were living 
around him some of the leading men of the 
colony, whose companionship, not only in hi» 
own chosen pursuit of agriculture, but in every 
other sphere of life, was fitted to improve, ag 
well as gratify, an intelligent young man. 
These persons foniied themselves into a club 
for social intercourse and intellectual improve- 
ment, and were accustomed to meet at each 
other's houses, to bring together at the festive 
board the results of their reading or experience, 
aod to discuss the public events which were 
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then beginning to assume an unwonted im- 
portance. 

In this manner, interrupted only by occasional 
visits to Newport, and more rarely to Boston and 
New York, Mr. Ward passed the years of his 
early manhood. Living upon his own well or- 
dered estate, from which, with a grateful spirit, 
he received the bounties of Providence, sur- 
rounded by his family and in the midst of con- 
genial neighbors and friends, he stands out in 
the foreground of a picture which any man 
might well aspire to realize. From this retire- 
ment, however, he was soon to be summoned 
forth to mingle in the agitating politics of the 
day; and, after engaging in the fiercest strifes 
of the politician, and reaping all his ephemeral 
honors, he was at length to act an heroic part in 
the opening drama of the revolution. 

His first appearance in the public service of 
the colony was in 1756, when he was elected to 
the General Assembly, as a deputy or representa- 
tive from the town of Westerly ; a post which 
he continued to occupy with but a slight inter- 
ruption till May, 1759. In that early time the 
legislature of Rhode Island, though not inferior 
to other similar bodies either in the dignity of 
its forms or in the variety of the powers which 
it exercised, yet presented but a limited theatre 
for public debate. Its members were alwa3rs 
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few in number, and, being elected twice every 
year, they brought with them to its councils 
the fullest sense of the popular wishes respect- 
ing nearly every public measure. Hence their 
sessions were short, and their acts were usually 
passed with but little debate. In the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly Mr. Ward appears im- 
mediately to have taken an active part; and, 
though probably one of the youngest of its 
members, he early won for himself a wide and 
commanding influence. The frequent recur- 
rence of his name upon the pages of its rec- 
ords indicates how intimately he was con- 
nected with the most important public measures 
which occupied its attention. 

The irregular contest Ijctween England and 
France, which had been waged for more than 
two years in their respective colonies, had now 
broken out into an open war, which was de- 
clared on the part of England in May of the 
same year; and the several colonies were pre* 
paring to engage in it with their utmost zeal, 
A considerable number of French residents in 
Rhode Island, who had been seized by the colo- 
nial officers and thrown into the jails as prisoners 
of war, sent a petition to the legislature, praying 
for their liberation and the privilege of removing 
to some neutral port, and claiming an exemption^ 
in the mean time, from the laws of war. Their 
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Bituation excited no small interest among the 
people of the colony, and involved a principle 
which was likely to prove important in the sub- 
sequent progress of the contest. The whole 
subject, when presented to the legislature, was 
referred to a committee of which Mr. Ward 
was a member, who reported a bill authorizing 
the government to transport the Frenchmen in 
-question to some neutral port, but refusing them 
■jmy exemption from the ordinary fortunes of 
war, and requiring them still to be kept in jail ; 
a measure which was doubtless thought to be 
4iecessary on account of the facilities they would 
ipossess, if set at liberty, of giving information to 
the King's enemies. 

Mr. Ward was also a member of the commit- 
tee for levying the annual tax, and proportioning 
it to the several towns of the colony, a work 
which was at that time considered among the 
«Qiost difficult and embarrassing of the duties of 
the legislature. So diverse were the interests 
and the resources of the several towns, that 
scarcely a year passed away without occasioning 
a protest from some of them against the rates 
which had been assessed ; the agricultural com- 
munity now insisting that the commercial in- 
terests should bear a larger share of the public 
burden, and the southern towns now complain- 
ing that the growing capital of the north was 
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tegarded by the Assembly with too indulgent 
an eye. 

Another of the services which he rendered to 
the colony in his capacity of legislator, was in 
the investigations he made as a member of the 
committee on the violations of the laws of 
trade. The instructions which had been re- 
ceived from the King were urgent and peremp- 
tory, that the Assembly should " pass effectual 
laws for prohibiting all trade and commerce with 
the French, and for preventing the exportation 
of provisions of all kinds to any of their islands 
or colonies.'' The existing colonial statutes for 
enforcing the navigation acts of the British 
Parliament were but slightly regarded; and an 
extensive contraband trade was carried on by 
merchants in' all the colonies, in defiance of the 
authority of Parliament, and in most instances 
without the interference of thbir own legis- 
latures. When the state of the trade was spread 
before them, the General Assembly, in accord- 
ance with the report of their committee, adopt- 
ed such regulations as were necessary in order 
to comply with the instructions of the King, 
and in every way in their power prepared th6 
colony to engage in the war as it became trufe 
and loyal subjects. 

It was also during the year 1756, that thfe 
legislature of Rhode Island passed its first gen*' 
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eral act for the relief of insolvent debtors. It 
provided, that persons who should give up their 
property for the benefit of their creditors, and 
make oath to the fidelity of the surrender, 
should be discharged from all claims preferred 
against them. The law was undoubtedly called 
forth by a, few instances of failure, which, in 
the distresses of the times, had occurred among 
the merchants of the colony, one of the first 
and the most conspicuous of which was that 
of Mr. Joseph Whipple, a merchant of New- 
port, who at the time of his failure held the 
post' of Deputy-Governor. The law which 
was then passed has served as the basis of 
all the subsequent legislation upon the subject 
of insolvency in Rhode Island, and does not 
differ very materially from that which is now 
in force in that state, and indeed in most of 
the other states of the Union. 

The war with France was now becoming 
an engrossing subject of attention with all the 
northern colonies of America. It had thus 
far been prolific of nothing but disaster and 
disgrace to the English arms. The colonists 
had engaged in it with their utmost zeal ; but, 
fiuch was the delay of the ministry, and such 
the incapacity of the generals who had been 
sent to conduct it, that every year had wit- 
nessed the gradual decline of the English power 
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in America. The French, on the contrary, 
were every year gaining ground, and were 
gradually encircling the British possessions by 
the lengthening chain of their military posts, 
and, with the aid of their Indian allies, were 
spreading terror and dismay through the set- 
tlements. 

Immediately on the formal declaration of 
war, in 1756, the Earl of Loudoun was sent 
to America with a large force, which, together 
with such as should be furnished by the col- 
onies, he was directed to employ against the 
French. His arrival in America was greeted 
by the several colonies, and Mr. Ward was 
appointed one of a committee to prepare an 
address of welcome on the part of Rhode Isl- 
and. One of his first acts, on assuming the 
command of the forces, was to levy four 
thousand troops from New England ; and of 
these the proportion to be raised in Rhode 
Island was four hundred and fifty. The troops 
were raised, and were on their march for the 
rendezvous at Albany ; but the season was too 
far advanced to admit of any effective opera- 
tions, and they were dismissed at the beginning 
of November without having been employed in 
actual service, but were ordered to be in readi- 
ness when summoned again to the field in the 
ensuing spring. 
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It was early evident, that the reverses which 
thB English had experienced thus far in the 
war were not likely to be soon retrieved by 
the generalship of Lord Loudoun. He ap- 
pointed a convention of the Governors and Com- 
missioners of thB several colonies to be held at 
Boston, in January, 1757; which seeniis to have 
terminated only in still greater distrust of the 
military capacity of the General-in-chief. The 
colonies, though commonly yielding a ready 
compliance with the requisitions which were 
made upon them, yet found serious cause of 
complaint in the unequal levies that were 
successively imposed ; and the troops them- 
selves were unwilling to be mingled with the 
British regulars, but demanded to be placed 
under the command of their own officers, 
duestions like these served only to embarrass 
the plans which the commander had set oil 
foot, while, by the distrust and apprehension 
which they awakened, they added a deeper 
shade to the general gloom which hung over 
the colonies. 

Rhode Island had a deep interest in the 
speedy termination of the war, as well as in 
■all these questions relating to the terms of its 
continuance. She had already lost from ninety 
to one hundred vessels that had ' been cap- 
tured by the enemy, a loss ; which, according 
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to a statement of her Secretary of State, made 
in 1758, was three times as great as that of 
New York, and four times as great as that of 
Massachusetts. She had added immensely to 
her public debt ; and, in addition to fifteen hun- 
dred men, who were engaged as privateers in 
the war, she was obliged to maintain an armed 
vessel for the protection of her coast, and had 
also furnished to the campaign of 1757 not 
less than a thousand men for the service of 
the King. This was done at a period of gloom 
and dismay, when the whole number of her 
citizens between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
then the legal limits of military service, scarcely 
exceeded eight thousand. It was an effort 
scarcely equalled by that of any other colony, 
for she had nearly a third of her whole effec* 
tive force in actual service beyond the limits 
of hdr own territory. 

In the winter of 1768, the Earl of Lowdoun, 
finding himself still surrounded with difficulties 
and embarrassed by the jarring interests of 
the colonies, summoned another convention to 
meet at Hartford, in the month of February. 
At this meeting. Governor Greene, at that time 
the chief magistrate of the oolony, and also 
Mr. Ward, and Mr. John Andrews, were ap- 
pointed to represent Rhode Island. The com- 
missioners received full and explicit instructions 
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from th< legislature as to the course which 
they we^e expected to pursue. In these in- 
structions they were directed, on arriving at 
Hartforct, 

" 1. To lay an exact state of the colony 
before his lordship with regard to its fortifica- 
tions, cannon, warlike and military stores, the 
numbt^r of inhabitants, state of the treasury, 
and iunds for supplying the same. 

" % To beg his lordship to lay the defence- 
less condition of the colony before his Majesty 
in the most favorable light. 

"3. To request his lordship to make the 
colony such an allowance for the provisions 
and military stores furnished by this colony 
for the two last years, as will correspond with 
his Majesty's gracious intentions signified unto 
us by his Secretary of State." 

The commissioners were also directed to 
"request his lordship that the forces raised by 
this colony may be under the inmiediate com- 
mand of their own officers, and no others, ex- 
cept the Commander-in-chief" 

To these directions, which were probably 
open to all the commissioners who composed the 
convention, the General Assembly ordered the 
following to be added, which was to be re- 
garded as a private instruction for the guidance 
of their representatives in adjusting the quota 
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of troops, the most difficult and delicate part 
of their task. " And as to what aid or mun- 
ber of men you are empowered by virtue of 
your commission to furnish his lordship with, 
on the part of this colony, towards the ensuing 
campaign, you may agree to raise one four- 
teenth part of the number that shall be raised 
by the New England colonies ; but^ if that 
proportion cannot be obtained, you are then to 
agree 'to such other proportion as shall appear 
to you just and equitable." 

These instructions aid us in comprehending 
the circumstances of the times, and illustrate 
the nature of the questions which were at 
issue, while they also serve to indicate the 
spirit of loyalty and of sacrifice for the general 
good, which pervaded the people of Rhode 
Island. 

Governor Greene was prevented by sickness 
from attending the convention, and the per- 
formance of the duty assigned to the remaining 
commissioners fell almost entirely upon Mr. 
Ward, who, on his return from Hartford, sub- 
mitted to the legislature a full report of the 
doings of the convention. From this report^ 
which is entered at length in the records of 
the Assembly, it appears that the Rhode Island 
commissioners proposed that the several colonies 
diould furnish troops for the next campaign in 
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exact proportion to their respective population ; 
an arrangement by which Massachusetts would 
have raised two thousand four hundred and 
thirty-two soldiers, Connecticut one thousand 
five hundred and eighty-two, and New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island each would have raised 
four hundred and twenty-five. This number 
on the part of Rhode Island was objected to 
by^ Lord Loudoun as smaller than that which 
had been agreed upon by the convention at 
Albany, as the quota of the colony; and the 
commissioners were obliged to waive their pro- 
posal, and yield to the levy which his lord- 
skip demanded. They were, however, assured 
by the Commander-in-chief that no further dif- 
fii»ilties should arise respecting the command 
of the troops, for he would take those froiar 
Rhode Island under his own especial command* 
The report of the commissioners was fully ap* 
proved by .the Assembly ; the men, whose levy 
they had guarantied, were immediately ordered 
to be raised for the campaign of the following 
summer. This campaign, however, furnished* 
far better illustrations of the valor and en- 
dmrance of the colonial troops^ than of the 
skill and conduct of their commander. 
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CHAPTER III. 

State of Parties in Rhode Island. — Paper 
Money. — Its Connection with the Politics of 
the Colony, — Mr. Ward^s Controversy vnth 
Stephen Hopkins. — He is appointed Chief 
Justice of the Colony. — Elected Governor. — 
The ancient Manner of Election in Rhod& 
Island. — Character of his Administration. — 
Founding of Rhode Island College. — He ii 
succeeded by Mr. Hopkins. 

The period at which Mr. Ward entered 
upon pnbUc life in his native colony was on^ 
distinguished for the violence of the local jeal- 
ousies and party animosities which so fre- 
quently appear in the history especially of 
small communities. The people of the south- 
ern counties of Rhode Island, from the first 
institution of the government, had been more 
or less at variance with those of the northern. 

The town of Newport was at that time the 
only port of entry in the colony, and in point 
of commercial importance was one of the fore- 
most towns along the entire Atlantic coast 
It was the centre of the principal wealth, and 
the. residence, probably, of most of the leading, 
m^jx, of the colony ; and, though the legislature 
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was accustomed to hold its sessions in each 
of the several counties, yet Newport^ had long 
been the place where the offices of state were 
established, and was more than any other town 
the seat of the colonial government. Provi- 
dence, standing at the head of the navigation 
of Narragansett Bay, was the older town, and 
was rising rapidly in wealth and importance, 
and already beginning to dispute the supremacy 
of the ancient capital. Amidst these relations 
subsisting between the two leading towns, a 
mutual jealousy had gradually spnmg up, which 
had doubtless been fostered by the aspirants for 
office, and strengthened by the various local 
interests that had been incidentally involved 
in the issue, until it now divided the opinions 
and controlled the politics of the entire colony. 
Among the incidental questions upon which 
this jealousy had fastened, the two most im- 
portant were, the policy of the government in 
relation to supplies for the French war, to 
which allusion has already been made, and the 
farpous question of paper money, which, in all 
the colonies of America, was a subject of end- 
less perplexity and embarrassment, and in 
Rhode Island appears to have yielded its fullest 
harvest of social and political evils. The whole 
subject of the emission of paper money in the 
colonies, to the statesman and the political 
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economist, would be one of the most curious 
and instructive connected with their history. 
For fifty years, this deceptive currency spread 
its disastrous influence over the trade and the 
morals of the country, and was not wholly 
abandoned till the benefits of political inde- 
pendence had changed the relations of trade 
between America and all other parts of the 
world. 

The earliest emission of bills of credit, to 
take the place of gold and silver in Rhode 
Island, was made in 1710. The colony had 
been at great expense in furnishing supplies 
for the war with France, in which the mother 
country had been involved ever since the ac^ 
cession of William and Mary to the throne. 
Finding the resources of the treasury inade* 
quate to the exigency, the General Assembly, 
following the example already set by Massar 
chusetts twenty years before, adopted the fatal 
though perhaps inevitable expedient of issuing 
bills of credit, and thus delaying the actual 
payment of the debts which had been incurred. 
The first emission did not exceed the sum of 
five thousand pounds; but this mode of post- 
poning to the future the necessities of the 
present, having been once invented, was found 
to be too convenient to be readily abandoned. 
Other emissions followed in rapid succession, 
VOL. n, 17 
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until, in 1749, after the lapse o( nearly forty 
years, the bills which had been issued amount- 
ed to not less than three hundred and twelve 
thousand three hundred pounds, of which one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds were 
still standing against the treasury, in one form 
or another; and these constituted the depre- 
ciated and almost valueless currency of the 
colony. 

Every occasion of public expenditure fur- 
nished an excuse for the issue of a new Bank; 
and though merchants were everywhere suf- 
fering from the poUcy, and frequently peti- 
tioned against it, and most intelligent persons 
were satisfied of its ruinous tendency, yet so 
captivating to the people is always the idea of 
(dentiful money, and so clamorous were now 
the multitude of those who were largely in 
debt, that numbers of the Assembly constantly 
yielded to the popular will, and in some in- 
stances, it is said, actually legislated to meet 
their own private necessities. The currency 
which was thus created tended in no equivocal 
manner to impair the commercial contracts, and 
to prostrate the commercial honor, of the whole 
community ; while it perpetually offered to the 
reckless and the profligate an opportdnity, too 
tempting to be resisted, to counterfeit the bills 
of the colony ; a crime of frequent occurreneei 
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though punished in Rhode Island with crop- 
ping the ears and branding the forehead of 
the offender, together with the confiscation of 
his entire estate.* 

Such is a brief outline of the subject upon 
which the two political parties in Rhode Isl- 
and were accustomed most frequently to divide 
during the period of which we are now writing. 
The mercantile, and what was then regarded as 
the more aristocratic portion of the community, 
were usually opposed to the emissions of paper 
money, while those whose fortunes and avoca- 
tions placed them in humbler life were arrayed* 
in their favor. At the head of this latter party, 
which was also supported by some of the lead- 
ing citizens of Providence, stood Stephen Hop- 
kins, a gentleman whose name is conspicuous 
in the annals of the colony, and who, both atf 
a determined opponent in the fiercest contestf 
of local politics, and an unwavering coadjutor 
in the far nobler struggle of the revolution^ 
was for many years intimately connected with 
the public life of Samuel Ward. Supported 
principally by the northern towns of the col- 
ony, Mr. Hopkins, in 1765, had succeeded Gov*- 

* For a full view of this curious subject, see a paro* 
phlet by Elisha ft. Potter, entitled << A Brief Account ai 
Emissions of Paper Money made by the Colony of Rhode 
Idand." 
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emot William Greene, as the head of the gov- 
ernment, in opposition to the wishes and efforts 
of a powerful minority who were attached to 
the interests of the south. The success of the 
Hopkins party raised to a high pitch of excite- 
ment the animosity between the two districts 
of the colony, and, during the years in which 
Mr. Ward was a member of the Assembly, 
this animosity was frequently manifested in the 
action of that body. 

In the political contest previous to the election 
of 1757, when Governor Greene was still the 
candidate of the mercantile and southern party, in 
opposition to Governor Hopkins, to whom strong 
objections had been raised, the latter gentleman 
published an address to the freemen of the 
colony, in which he insinuated that the legisla- 
ture, in its recent sessions, had pursued a policy 
hostile to the success of his administration. Mr. 
Ward was at that time a member of the Assem- 
bly, and took occasion immediately to come for- 
ward in its vindication. In defending it from 
the charges of Governor Hopkins, he reviewed 
the Governor's administration, and stated at large 
the official acts which had given offence to the 
people, dwelling particularly upon the conduct 
of the executive in relation to a cargo of stkgars, 
wliich had been forfeited to the colony, and also 
in relation to the liberation of some French 
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prisoners of war, which had been made con- 
trary to the acts of the legislature. 

For some cause or other, which, to one at 
all conversant with party warfare in our own 
times, it is by no means easy to assign, this' 
vindication gave great offence to Governor Hop- 
kins, and, though at the time occupying the 
chair of the chief magistrate, he immediately 
commenced an action for slander against Mr. 
Ward. The action was entered in the Court of 
Common Pleas for the county of Providence, the 
county where the Governor had always resided, 
and which was warmly enlisted in the interest 
of the political party of which he was the ac- 
knowledged chief. In order to escape the 
prejudicial influence of party feeling, and to 
secure a fair trial, Mr. Ward petitioned the 
legislature to remove the^ cause to one of the 
other counties. On this petition being granted, 
Mr. Hopjcins, who was now out of oflice, and 
was doubtless suffering from the mortification of 
recent defeat, immediately discontinued the suit, 
for the purpose of evading the legislative decree, 
and, on the rising of the Assembly, commenced 
another, still in the county of Providence. At 
length, however, after many delays and evasions 
on the part of Mr. Hopkins, which could have 
been suggested only by feelings of political 
rivalry or the exasperation of disappointment, k 
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was agreed by the two parties, that Mr. Waid 
should submit to an arrest within the territory 
of Massachusetts) and that the trial should be 
had before the court at Worcester, beyond the 
iimits of the colony whose citizens were so 
generally embroiled in the question between 
their rival politicians. 

The case appears to have excited no small 
interest, not only in Rhode Island, but also 
within the neighboring jurisdiction to which it 
was referred ; and the distinguished name of 
James Otis is recorded as one of the counsel 
for the complainant. It would seem, however, 
that, after the virulence of party feeling had 
somewhat abated by the lapse of time, Mr. 
Hopkins attached less importance to a judicial 
remedy, and, it may be, felt less confidence in 
the justice of his cause ; for, when the trial 
came on at Worcester, in 1759, he did not 
appear at the court, and, after his counsel had 
made some slight attempt to have the case 
continued to another term, it went against him 
by default, and he was required to pay the 
costs of the prosecution. 

Thus ended a case of political litigation, in 
which, as usually happens in such transactions, 
the gratification of party feeling was the end 
proposed, far more than the vindication of 
injured' justice. Mr. Ward does not appear to 
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have been guilty of any thing like slander, or 
e\ren of reprehensible severity, in his remarks 
upon the administration of Mr. Hopkins, which 
were strictly confined to his official acts. In- 
deed, were such a writing to be produced in 
our own day, ahd aimed at a public officer 
on the eve of an election, it would rather be 
considered as remarkable for its courtesy and 
forbearance, and the candidate would be pro- 
nounced little less than mad, who, for no greatr 
er cause, should follow the example of Mr. 
Hopkins, and bring an action for slander against 
its author. But the adjudication of the suit 
pending between the rival chiefs of the Rhode 
Island parties by no means allayed the politi- 
cal strife with which the colony had already 
begun to be divided. Both Ward and Hop- 
kins were now candidates for the office of 
Governor, and they continued to stand in op- 
position to each other, at the head of powerful 
parties, for nearly ten years, in which each 
experienced alternate success and defeat. 

In the year 1761, Mr. Ward, having failed 
to secure an election to the chief magistracy, 
was appointed by the General Assembly to th<^ 
office of Chief Justice of the colony, which, ac- 
cording to the charter, was an office of annual 
appointment. He discharged its duties with 
jSdelity during the year for which he was ap- 
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pointed ; but his position at the head of a party 
whose success was identified with his promo- 
tion did not allow him to remain in the quiet 
sphere of judicial life. He was the following 
year again summoned to the strife for execu- 
tive office, and at the election in May, 1768, 
he was found to he the successful candidate, 
and was installed in the office of Governor. 
The struggle of the two parties is said to have 
been violent in the extreme, and the towns of 
the colony were nearly equally divide^ ; those 
of the south generally voting for Mr. Ward, 
and those of the north, with few exceptions, 
being strongly in favor of Mr. Hopkins. 

It was the ancient custom of the fireeholders 
of Rhode Island, as the voters were then termed, 
to meet at Newport, at the general election in 
May of every year, and deposit, in person, their 
votes for th'e Governor, Assistants, and other gen- 
eral officers. In later periods it had been al- 
lowed, to those who could not attend the gen- 
eral election, to send their votes by those who 
went, and thus to deposit them by proxy ; still, 
as the population of the several towns increased, 
an immense multitude would thus assemble 
from al) parts of the colony, presenting a mass 
of human passions, which might be easily in- 
flamed by the party excitements of the day, 
and which the sternest resolves of the govern- 
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ment were sometimes unable to hold in check. 
The scene which was here presented, in a 
sharply contested election, would have fur- 
nished many attractive features for the satiric 
pencil of Hogarth. There were gathered all 
who were hoping for office, and all who were 
fearing to lose it; the leaders of either party 
exerting themselves, each to secure his own 
triumph, and the friends of each, confident of 
success, and eager for the result, discussing 
their respective merits with the loudest vocif- 
erations, and sometimes enforcing their opinions 
with fists and canes; and at length, when the 
vote was declared, and the proclamation made in 
the public square, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, before all the people, the triumph of the 
successful party would go beyond all bounds of 
decency and order, and the day would some- 
times end in disgraceful riot and confusion. 

To prevent the recurrence of scenes like 
these, and also to save the time and expense 
that were wasted by this perilous gathering of 
the people, an important alteration was made 
in the election law in 1760. An act was 
passed by the legislature, providing that for the 
future the voting should be done by the citi- 
zens in their respective towns, and that none 
but members of the Assembly should be en- 
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tided to vote at Newport on the day of election. 
The passc^ of this law was most seasonable, 
and its results, in every way, were beneficial ; 
the protracted controversy between the friends 
of Ward and of Hopkins had already begun, 
and, if the people had been still in the habit 
of assembling at Newport during its more ex- 
citing periods, the peace of the colony might 
have been seriously endangered in the party 
strifes that would have ensued. 

The year during which Mr. Ward now held 
the office of Governor seems not to have been 
marked by any important public events. It 
deserves, however, to be mentioned, that during 
this period the project of founding an institu- 
tion of learning in Rhode Island was first 
made a matter of serious interest and attention 
among the people. From the commencement 
of this important enterprise. Governor Ward 
took an active part in promoting its success. 
He belonged to that denomination of Christians 
by whom the idea was first proposed, and his 
own liberal tastes prompted him to give the 
full weight of his personal and official influ- 
ence to the accomplishment of an undertaking 
fraught with so many blessings to the people 
of the colony. 

He was present at the first meeting of gen- 
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tiemen which was held to consider the expe- 
diency of the project. His name stands among 
the first of those who petitioned the legislature 
for the charter, and, when '< Rhode Island Col- 
lege " was incorporated in 1764, he became 
one of the original trustees. This to him was 
no merely honorary post, but one that re- 
quired of him a portion of his time and at- 
tention, which he freely gave to the interests 
of the infant institution. In 1767, he entered 
his son as a student in one of its earliesi 
classes, and to the close of his life he con- 
tinued its fast friend, as well as a member of 
its board of trustees. 

Governor Ward's present term of office was 
a period of great suffering and anxiety among 
the tradesmen of the colony, in consequence of 
the extreme depreciation of the currency. The 
general scarcity of gold and silver, and the 
uncertain value of the colonial bills, depressed 
trade, and reduced especially the poorer classes 
of the people well nigh to desperation. Mur- 
murings and complaints arose from every 
quarter, and, notwithstanding the party then in 
power had always been known as the oppo- 
nents of paper money, yet, in obedience to a 
natural propensity of the popular mind, strength- 
ened perhaps, in this instance, by the intrigues 
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of politicians, the evils of the time were very 
generally charged upon the administration ; and, 
by means of the exertions which were made, 
the next election resulted in the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Ward, and the success of Governor Hop- 
kins, who again took the oath of office in 
May, 1763. 

At ,the close of his official year, Mr. Ward, 
who while he was Governor had resided at 
Newport, retired to his estate in Westerly, and, 
resuming the quiet occupations of the farmer 
and the trader, gave his time to the care of 
his family, to reading, and the society of his 
friends ; a sphere of life in which he cultivated 
those elevated principles and amiable disposi- 
tions, which not all the rude collisions of pol- 
itics, nor the agitations of a troubled age, were 
ever able to pervert or to change. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Ward and Hopkins Controversy. — Attempts 
to settle it. — Mr. Ward again elected Qov- 
ernor in 1765. — Proceedings in Rhode Island 
against the Stamp Act, — Affair of the Maid- 
stone Sloop of War. — Riot at Newport. — 
Effects of these Proceedings. — The Acts of 
the General Assembly. — Governor Ward is 
succeeded by Governor Hopkins in 1767. — 
Termination of the Controversy, — Ls Char- 
acter and Effects. 

The intervals which elapsed between the 
annual elections of general officers in Rhode 
Island seem to have passed quietly away, with 
but a rare collision of partisans, and only an 
occasional awakening of party feeling. But, as 
the political year drew to a close, and the sea- 
son of general election came on, the whole col- 
ony became a scene of agitation and excite- 
ment. Every act that was performed, and every 
word that was uttered, by either of the candi- 
dates, became a matter of public interest, and, 
in the scarcity of newspapers, was repeated by 
political gossips ip every place of public resort, 
and was borne to the fireside of every voter 
in the colony. Neighbor was arrayed against 
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neighbor, and family against family, in an 
irreconcilable feud, which, unless it should be 
checked, threatened to ruin the peace of the 
community, and to be transmitted from father 
to son. 

Impressed with the disastrous consequences 
of their wide separation from each other, the 
leading men of both parties seem, at different 
times, to hate entertained plans of reconcilia- 
tion, and of thiis dealing the wounds which 
had been made in the peace of the colony. 
The first distinct proposal, however, for this 
purpose, is believed to have eomte from Gov- 
ernor Ward, and is contained in the following 
letter, which he addressed to the Cten^ral As- 
sembly on the 28th of Pebmary, 17^4, just 
as the arrangements for the annual t^ati^ott 
wete about to be made. 

" GENfLCHEN, 

" The many ill consequences' necessa- 
rily attending the division of the colony into 
parties are too manifest to require any enu- 
meration, and call for the serious attention rf 
every man who hath the welfkre of his coa!i*« 
try at heart. 

" Deeply affected with the melancholy pro^ 
pect, and sincerely desirous to restore that 
peace and good order to the government, which 
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have been too much obstracted, and without 
which we can never be extricated out of our 
present distressed situation, I beg leave to lay- 
before you some proposals, which, in my hum- 
ble opinion, might greatly tend to the accom- 
plishment of these beneficial purposes. 

" 1. As the' Honorable Stephen Hopkins, 
Esq., and myself, have been placed by our re- 
spective friends at the head of the two con- 
tending parties, I think it necessary, and ac- 
cordingly propose, that both of us resign our 
pretensions to the chief seat of government; 
for the passions and prejudices of the people 
have been so warmly engaged for a long time 
against one er the other of us, that, should 
either Mr- Hopkins or myself be in the ques- 
tion, I imagine the spirit of party, instead of 
subsiding, would rage with as great violence 
as ever. And so greatly anxious am I for put- 
ting an end to those bitter heats and animos- 
ities, which have thrown the government into^ 
such confusion, that I can sincerely declare, 
that, for the sake of peace, I shall cheerfully 
resign all my pretensions to the of&ce of Gov- 
ernor, or any other office. 

"2. As it is clear and evident, for many 
reasons, that Newport is the most proper place 
for the residence of the Governor, I would 
propose that the Governor, to be elected ufoa 
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this plan, should reside there, and the Deputy- 
Governor in Providence. 

" 3. That the Upper House be equally divided 
between the two parties. This, I believe, would 
naturally tend to take away all pretence for a 
party. 

" When I made proposals of this nature to 
Mr. Hopkins about two years ago, the principal 
objection that he made to them was, that a 
number of his friends had been deprived of 
offices, and no provision was made for restor- 
ing them. But as the case is since altered, 
and they are now restored, I hope every ob- 
stacle to the proposed plan is removed. 

" That this may be the case, and that we 
may all heartily unite for the public good, is 
the sincere wish of, Gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" Samuel Ward." 

On the same day, but apparently without 
'any knowledge of the foregoing letter, the fol- 
lowing proposition was made to Mr. Ward on 
the part of Governor Hopkins, viz. 

" The death of the Honorable John Gard- 
ner, Esq., having left the place of Deputy- 
Governor vacant. Governor Hopkins, and those 
in the administration with him, invite and so- 
licit the Honorable Samuel Ward, Esq., to ac- 
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cept of that office ; hoping, as well as earn- 
estly desiring, that such a measure carried in- 
to execution may put an end to the unhappy 
and destructive party disputes, which have too 
long been extremely mjurious to the colony 
and its divided inhabitants. 

" Stephen Hopkins, GovemorJ^ 

Such were the proposals which were simul- 
taneously made by each of the gentlemen who 
seemed to hold the peace of the colony in their 
hands. The terms in which they are both ex- 
pressed, and the common spirit of apprehension 
which pervades them both, serve to indicate 
the fearful extent to which the party strife of 
the day had been carried. These proposals 
were respectively declined by each of the par- 
ties ; Mr. Ward, it would appear from the corre-* 
spondence, not thinking his acceptance of the 
post of Deputy-Governor likely to secure the 
peace of the conmiunity, and Mr. Hopkins re- 
garding his surrender of the office of Governor 
as "having no tendency to put an end to par- 
ties, but as evidently calculated to perpetuate 
them." As we review the correspondence 
which passed between them, and recur to the 
ordinary principles of human nature, it is not 
too much to suspect that an unwillingness to 
be second to a rival chief may have strength- 

VOL. IX. 18 
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ened the conclusion of the one, and a reluo* 
tance to surrender the fascinating gift of polit- 
ical power may have stimulated the patriotism 
of the other. The attempts of both parties, 
however, proved abortive, and the contest went 
on with as much virulence of feeling as ever. 

In May, 1765, Mr. Ward was again elected 
Governor of the colony, and went from Wes- 
terly to reside at Newport, where, in conse- 
quence of a reelection in the following year, 
he continued to reside till May, 1767. The 
two years during which he now held the chief 
magistracy were full of excitement, and were 
marked by events of high importance. A new 
spirit was rising in the minds of the colonists, 
and the petty distinctions of local party were 
for the time lost sight of in the deep indigna- 
tion called forth by what were deemed the 
aggressions of the mother country on the rights 
of the colonies. In the preceding year the 
British ministry had already given intimations 
of their intention to tax America; and, soon 
alter the election of Mr. Ward, the intelligence 
was received in Rhode Island, that the Stamp 
Act had passed both Houses of Parliament, and 
had received the royal approbation. 

At one of the sessions of the previous year, 
the Colonial Assembly had given utterance to- 
tbe feelings of their constituents, in the petition 
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vrhich they had adopted and sefnt to the King ; 
and, though a considerable number of the 
wealthier inhabitants of Newport, and of some 
others of the southern towns, were still unwill- 
ing to oppose an act of Parliament, yet, no 
sooner was it known that the Stamp Act had 
become a law, than the minds of both the 
government and the people were made up to 
disregard its provisions. The act was not to 
go into operation till the following November, 
and the events of the interval only served to 
strengthen the determination to resist and to 
increase the irritability of the popular mind. 
Commissions were sent over, appointing the 
necessary officers to superintend the execution 
of the law, and the cruisers of the King, which 
seemed to multiply in all the ports of the col- 
onies, became subjects of popular jealousy and 
hatred, on account of the closeness of their 
scrutiny, and the arrogance of their demands 
upon the inhabitants. 

During the summer of 1765, while the Maid- 
stone sloop of war was lying in the harbor of 
Newport, the captain, whosiB name was Charles 
Antrobus, impressed some sailors belonging to 
the town, and detained them on board his 
vessel. On a complaint being made. Governor 
Ward immediately wrote a request for their 
release, which not being complied with, a baAd 
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of people at one of the wharves seized a boat 
belonging to the Maidstone^ and burnt it in a 
public square. This act of violence gave rise 
to a series of retaliations on the part of the 
commander of the sloop, which for a time sus- 
pended all intercourse, and came near producing 
open hostilities between the people of the Maid^ 
stone and the inhabitants of the town. The 
Governor, in his correspondence with Captain 
Antrobus, contended, that <^ the impressing of 
Englishmen was an arbitrary action, contrary 
to law, inconsistent with liberty, and to be 
justified only by urgent necessity." " But, as 
the ship lay moored in an English colony, 
always ready to render any assistance neces- 
sary for his Majesty's service, there could be 
no possible reason sufficient to justify the se- 
vere and rigorous impress carried on in this 
port." He also firmly maintained the prin- 
ciple, that the commander and crew of a ship 
lying within the jurisdiction of the colony 
were subject to its laws. 

The men, who had been impressed, were 
afterwards given up, but not till they had been 
detained for several weeks, during which there 
were frequent collisions between the people 
belonging to the vessel and the inhabitants 
of the town. Incidents like this served only 
to array the feelings of the colonists still more 
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decidedly against the officers of the crown, and 
doubtless prepared the way for the excesses 
which were soon afterwards committed against 
the vindicators of the Stamp Act, and the offi- 
cers who had been appointed to superintend its 
execution. 

Mr. Augustus Johnson, a lawyer of respec- 
table standing in Newport, had accepted the 
office of stamp master, in contempt alike of 
the arguments and the threatenings which were 
employed to dissuade him, and was preparing 
to perform its duties, when the day should 
arrive for the enforcement of the act. On the 
27th of August, in open day, a few weeks 
after the affair of the Maidstone, a riotous col- 
lection of persons appeared in the streets of 
Newport, with a cart containing the effigies 
of Augustus Johnson, Martin Howard, and 
Dr. Thomas Moffiit^ the stamp master and 
two gentlemen who had written in defence of 
the act, each with a halter upon its neck. 
The images were drawn through the streets 
to a gallows which had been erected near the 
town house, and were there hung up till even- 
ing, to the gaze and derision of the multitude. 
On the following day the mob again assembled, 
and proceeded first to the house of Moffat, and 
afterwards to that of Howard, both of which 
they stripped of their furniture and nearly de- 
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jtroyed, the gentlemen themselves having es- 
caped to a ship of war lying in the harbor. 
The house of Johnson was also assailed ; but, 
by the persuasions of some of the principal 
men of the town, it was spared, on his giving 
a reluctant promise that he would not perform 
the duties of stamp master.* 

Some efforts were made by the government 
of the colony to apprehend the persons who 
were engaged in these outrages, and the matter 
was soon after brought to the notice of the As- 
sembly, by whom the Governor was , requested 
to issue a proclamation commanding all officers 
]to arrest the rioters wherever they might be 
found. But a similar scene had just before 
been enacted in Boston ; and, in the excited 
state of the public mind which then prevailed, 
though most well disposed people disapproved, 
and perhaps regretted the proceeding, yet none 
could be found who were willing to come for- 
ward and bear testimony against its authors. 

The report of these outbreaks, which went 
home to England, produced upon the adminis- 
tration an impression most unfavorable to the 

* See lAft of Augustus Johnson, in Updike's Memoirs 
of the Rhode Island Bar, p. 67. Mr. Updike represents 
the riot as having occurred in 1766, after the repeal of 
the Stamp Act ; but the recorded proceedings of the legis- 
latur-, and a notice in the Providence GazeUe^ fix it 
in 1765. 
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reputation of the colony ; and, in a letter which 
Governor Ward soon afterwards received from 
the 'agent in Liondon, it was stated that tiie 
Lords of the Treasury had determined to with- 
hold the money which was «till due to the 
colony for the supplies she had furnished in 
the war, until full indemnification should be 
made to those who had suffered from the |vo- 
ceedings of the rioters. This information gavB 
rise to a long correspondence between the gov- 
ernment of the colony and the Secretary of 
State in England, in which the claim of Rhode 
Island to compensation was ui^ed on inde- 
pendent grounds ; but the condition was still in- 
sisted on, and the money was withheld by the 
ministry.* Several attempts were subsequently 
made to get a bill through the Assembly to 
indemnify the stamp master and hid associates, 
who had suffered at Newport, but in every in- 
stance without success ; and, as no restitution 
appears ever to have been made, it is presumed 
that the services of the colony remained unre- 
quited, until the revolution put an end to ail 
urging of the claim.f 

* Two letters relating to this subject, addressed by 
Governor Ward, one to Bfr. Secretaiy Conway, and tbe 
other to the Earl of Shelbome, are contained in AXmods 
Prior Documenis, pp. 102 and 118. 

t A bill passed the Honse of Assistants, in 1768, mak- 
ing full indemnification for the -looses of piopertyi 
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While these events were in progress, the 
Stamp Act was becoming a still more engross- 
ing subject of popular attention; and, as the 
time for its enforcement approached, the feel- 
ings of the community were raised to the high- 
est pitch of excitement. The association of 
the Sofis of Liberty^ who pledged themselves 
to abstain from the use of every article bearing 
the odious stamp, extended throughout the col- 
ony. Many of the towns held meetings, and 
instructed their deputies to ui^e the strong- 
est measures in opposition to the act ; and the 
Assembly, at its session in September, adopted 
the five celebrated resolutions which had been 
drawn up by Patrick Henry, four of which 
had just before been passed by the House of 
Burgesses of Virginia. The fourth resolution 
received an important modification by the omis- 
sion of the words **his Majesty or his sub- 
stitutes," and, as adopted by the Assembly, 



by these men; but the claims which they presented were 
deemed exorbitant by the Lower House, and were also 
without satisfactory certificates ; they were accordingly dis- 
missed. In 1772, the claims were again before the Assem- 
bly, and reexamined by a committee appointed for the 
purpose. After undergoing considerable reduction by the 
committee, they were at length allowed by both Houses, 
and were ordered to be paid when the Lords of the Treasury 
■hould pay the debt due to the colony for its services in 
the war. This was never paid 
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declared that their own body possessed "the 
only exclusive right to lay taxes and imposts 
upon the inhabitants of the colony." To these 
resolutions they also added another, breathing 
the spirit of a still bolder opposition to the 
aggressions of the ministry, in which they di- 
rected all the officers appointed by the author- 
ity of the colony " to proceed in the execution 
of their respective offices in the same manner 
as usual, and that this Assembly will indem- 
nify and save harmless all the said officers on 
account of their conduct, agreeable to this res- 
olution." These resolutions, taken as a whole, 
are nearly equivalent to a declaration of inde- 
pendence, though no formal act of the kind 
had then been proposed. They appear to have 
been, at the time of their adoption, decidedly 
in advance of those of any other colony, in 
the tone of resolute independence which per- 
vades them, and were undoubtedly a true ex- 
pression of the general feeling which reigned 
among the people. 

At the same session the Assembly also ap- 
pointed delegates to the Colonial Congress, 
which was soon to meet at New York, for the 
purpose of representing to his Majesty the 
views entertained by the people of America 
respecting the Stamp Act. The gentlemen se- 
lected for this delegation were Henry Ward, a 
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younger brother of the Governor, and Metoalf 
Bowles, both of them citizens of eminent stand- 
ing, and holding high offices in the colony. 
The instructions which the Assembly voted to 
the delegates breathed the same determined 
spirit as the resolutions to which we have al- 
ready referred, and evinced, in the most une- 
quivocal manner, that they regarded the con- 
cerns committed to the Congress as "of the 
last consequence to themselves, to their con- 
stituents, and to posterity." 

In the spring of the year 1767, the hostility 
subsisting between the political parties of the 
colony reappeared in all its violence. Mr. 
Hopkins was again the opposing candidate for 
the office of Governor, at the head of a ticket 
of general officers, who, with reference to the 
distracted condition of the community, were 
styled by their friends Seekers of Peace. The 
contest which ensued was attended with un- 
usual excitement in every part of the colony; 
the towns north of Bristol and Warwick all 
giving large majorities for Hopkins, while the 
southern towns gave their votes, with scarcely 
less unanimity, for Ward. The campaign re- 
suited in the election of Mr. Hopkins by a 
larger majority than he had ever before re- 
ceived. 

This election was (be last in which these 
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gentlemen appeared as candidates in opposition 
to each other. At the meeting of the Assem- 
bly in the following March, the season At 
.which the arrangements for the annual election 
were usuaUy made, Governor Hopkins, who had 
l>een elected as a peace^maker, in behalf of 
himself and the friends who supported him, 
put forth substantially the same proposals for 
-jlfce pacification of the colony, which Mr. Ward 
-bad made four yeiars before, And which he had 
itjtien rejected. These were, that both the livaf 
•jOandidates should relinquish all pretensions to 
\tbe chief place in the government, and that 
lihi^ two parties should unite in forming an ad- 
^ministration, in which one should nominate a 
-(jovemor, and the other a Deputy^Govemor, 
ifiacji from the ranjks of its own opponents. 
jThe terms were readily accepted by Governor 
Ward and his friends ; and the two chiefs, who 
jiad so long been arrayed in opposition to each 
either, met first at Providence, and afterwards 
4t Newport, and settled the preliminaries of 
what proved to be a lusting and happy coa^ 
•lition. 

Thus ended what .perhaps deserves to be 
fegarded as the most remarkable contest of 
•parties which has occurred in the history of 
JS^hode Island. The inquirer at this distant 
day, who explores its half-forgotten records, 
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finds but little to explain the length to which 
it was protracted, or the acrimony with which 
it was carried on. Though it was occasionally 
involved with questions of public policy, yet, 
in the main, it seems not to have depended on 
any important principle of government, or any 
leading interest of society. It was a warfare 
between men and classes, and not between 
measures and interests. The gentlemen, who 
for nearly ten years stood at the head of the 
respective parties, were both persons of liberal 
minds, and, it would seem, were quite above 
the petty ambition, which seeks office merely 
for the sake of its trifling rewards; and the 
strife in which they were so long and so warmly 
engaged can only be accounted for by refer- 
ring it to the natural antagonism, which, in 
certain states of society, always exists between 
persons of difierent classes, and different occu- 
pations and habits of life. The portion of the 
community who supported Governor Ward re- 
garded themselves as the most suitable guar- 
dians of the public weal, on accoimt of their 
hereditary wealth, their intelligence, and their 
elevated position in society ; while those who 
favored Governor Hopkins were perhaps at first 
thrown into the opposition by their jealousy 
of a class who claimed to be their superiors in 
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social importance, and who had long been ac- 
customed to wield the political power of the 
colony. 

The continuance of the controversy had been 
productive of unnumbered evils, and, on account 
of the expense and the excitement it occa- 
sioned, had doubtless become wearisome to the 
leading members of both parties. Besides, other 
questions had arisen, embracing wider interests 
than those of a single <5olony, and new parties 
were already forming on principles which in- 
volved the dearest rights of Englishmen. Be- 
fore these higher questions, the petty strifes of 
local politics necessarily lost their importance, 
and the spirit which had hitherto animated 
them became speedily merged in patriotic so- 
licitude for the liberties of the country. 
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CHAPTER T. 

Political Opinions of Governor Ward. — Ati' 
noyances arising from the Revenue Acts. — 
Destruction of the Sloop Liberty at Newport^ 
— Of the Schooner Gaspee, — The Effects of 
these ProceedingSi — Conduct of the Revenue 
Officers. -^^ The Spirit of the Colony. — GoV' 
emor Ward at Westerly. — jBKf Letter to the 
Committee of Correspondence. 

Previouslt to the period at which Governor 
Ward closed his official connection with the 
government of the colony, we have seen that 
he was more than once called, in the discharge 
of his duly^ to take a finn- stand ' against the 
encroachments which the ministry had already 
commenced upon the rights of the colonists. 
To the position which he thus assumed, we 
have every reason to believe, he was directed 
not less by his personal convictions than by 
the dictates of official dut}'-. From the begin- 
ning of the contest with the mother country, 
he seems to have given his whole influence to 
the colonial side of the questions at issue ; and, 
as he was at the head of the party then in 
power, he was doubtless largely instrumental in 
promoting the unanimity of feeling, which char- 
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acterized the opposition to the Stamp Act in the 
colony. After the repeal of this act, however, 
and the passage of the revenue laws of 1767 
and 1769, the issue which was presented was 
thought to be different from that of former 
years, and many of the wealthy merchants of 
Newport, and of other towns of Rhode Island, 
who had at 'ted with Governor Ward in all the 
contests of local politics, were now willing to 
engage but feebly, if at all, in measures of re* 
sistance to the authority of Parliament. 

To him, however, the questions which were 
presented were still the same, and his views 
of their importance to the colonies, or of the 
measures which it was necessary to adopt in 
opposing them, were not changed by the opin- 
ions of his former friends and supporters. He 
was now in private life ; but he still watched 
with anxious interest the course of public 
events, and, through the medium of his « cor- 
respondence, and of occasional intercourse with 
the leading patriots of New England, he con- 
tributed the influence of his own earnest views 
towards forming the public sentiment that ruled 
tbe events of the time. 

After the renewal of the attempt to tax the 
colonies by the Townshend administration, the 
coast of New England was carefully watched 
by cruisers employed by the commissioners. of 
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customs, to repress the illegal traffic which was 
extensively carried on, and to aid the custom- 
house officers in enforcing the laws for collect- 
ing the revenue. For these vessels, the harbor 
of Newport was one of the principal rendezvous, 
and, being an important port of entry, it was 
constantly frequented' by them. The harsh 
impressments, and the arrogant demands for 
supplies which were often made by their com- 
manders, gave rise to frequent collisions be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of the colony, 
and tended gradually to detach from the mother • 
country the aflFections even of those who had 
hitherto taken no part in the resistance which 
had been made to the acts of Parliament. 
These insolent displays of authority, and the 
annoyances which were suffered in consequence 
in many parts of the colony, seem to have 
rendered the minds of the people peculiarly 
irritable, and, like the presence of troops among 
the inhabitants of Boston, to have kept alive 
a hostile feeling, which any slight occasion was 
sufficient to fan into a flame. 

Such an occasion was presented in the sum- 
mer of the year 1769. The armed sloop iift-' 
erty, commanded by Captain Reid, brought into 
the harbor of Newport two vessels, one a sloop, 
and the other a brig, which she had taken in 
Long Island Sound, on suspicion of their being 
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engaged in the contraband traffic. The sloop 
appears to have been open to suspicion, but the 
brig had regularly cleared at the custom-house 
of the port from which she sailed. Both of 
them, however, were forcibly detained beneath 
the guns of the cruiser, and occupied by a 
guard whom Captain Reid had placed on board. 
The seizure was thought to be illegal by the 
people of the town, and their sympathies were 
warmly enlisted in behalf of the captured ves- 
sels. The commander of the brig, on finding 
himself thus stripped of his command, and even 
refused access to his personal wardrobe, was 
forced into an altercation and scuffle with the 
man who had been set over him, and after- 
wards, while passing to the shore in his boat, 
was fired upon by the crew of the Liberty. 
This was provocation enough to call forth all 
the indignant feeling which had long existed 
in the popular mind towards the cruisers of 
the King. The captain of the Liberty, being 
found on shore on the evening of the same 
day, was seized by the people, and compelled 
to send for his crew, in order that the person 
who had fired upon the captain of the brig 
might be identified. In the mean time, a party 
from the shore went off to the sloop, cut the 
cables which moored her, and, on her drifting 
to a neighboring point, dismantled her, and a 
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few days afterwards burnt her to the water's 
edge* 

This destruction of the sloop Liberty, in the 
harbor of Newport, has been justly claimed as 
among the earliest, in point of time, of the 
acts of open resistance to British power, which 
terminated in the final separation of the col- 
onies from England. It was followed, three 
years later, by the destruction of the schooner 
Gaspee, upon the waters of the same bay, and 
within the jurisdiction of the same colony ; and, 
though less important from the consequences it 
produced, yet, as an illustration of the spirit of 
the colony, it deserves a place in the history 
of the revolutionary struggle, on the same page 
which records that famous achievement. Im- 
mediately after the attack upon the Liberty, 
the Governor, with the advice of such of the 
assistants as he could assemble, issued a proc- 
lamation, directing the officers of the King '' to 
use their utmost endeavors to inquire after and 
discover " the persons engaged in the riot, and 
the commissioners of customs published a notice 
offering a reward of a hundred pounds for any 
information which should lead to their detec- 
tion. But no judicial investigation was ever 
heldj and neither the proclamation made by the 

* See Staples's Croapee Documents ; and, for a fuller ac- 
count of the a&ir^ BuITb Memoir iif HU Cohmf, for 1760L 
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Governor, nor the reward offered by the com- 
missioners, in the state of feeling then preva- 
lent in the colony, was sufficient to elicit any 
important evidence. 

The destruction of the Gaspee, in addition 
to the numerous acts of resistance which had 
preceded it, created in the minds of the min- 
istry the deepest dislike towards the colony, 
and a determination to humble its spirit by 
every means in their power. It is said they 
formed the purpose of quartering some regi- 
ments of soldiers in its two principal towns, 
and even advised the King to abrogate the 
charter, which had been granted by Charles the 
Second. For the purpose of investigating the 
circumstances attending the burning of the 
schooner, a court of commissioners was ap- 
pointed under the authority of the great seal, 
with instructions to employ, if necessary, the 
troops of the King in executing their commis- 
sion, and to deliver the persons, who should be 
found to have participated in the affair, to the 
commander of one of the ships of war, to be 
transported to England for trial. The extraor- 
dinary powers and arbitrary proceedings of this 
high court. of inquiry were subjects of wide- 
spread apprehension, and attracted the attention 
of the House of Burgesses of Tirgmia, who ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into their bear* 
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ing upon the rights and liberties of the coloniesr. 
The investigations of this court, however, which 
were conducted with great assiduity for many 
weeks, were at length brought to a close, with- 
out leading to the detection of any of the of- 
fenders, notwithstanding the fact that they were 
well known to hundreds of the people of the 
colony. 

The incidents, which we have thus related, 
illustrate the state of popular feeling in Rhode 
Island, in the early stages of the contest with 
Great Britsdn. That these acts of violence 
were illegal, and against the peace and good 
order of the colony, cannot be denied ; and as 
such they seem to have been generally regarded 
at the time. But, when viewed in their con- 
nection with the revolutionary struggle, which 
was already commencing, they are not to be 
condemned as crimes against society. They 
were rather the natural consequences of the 
injurious laws of Parliament, and especially of 
the oppressive manner in which those *law8 
were executed by the oflScers of the King, who 
were sent to the colony. 

These officers were in the habit not only 
of searching every vessel that came within 
their reach, which sometimes occasioned a de- 
tention of several days, but they would often 
seize upon the market boats which plied upon 
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the bay, for the trifling purpose of examining 
the freights which they contained, and would 
subject their crews, who were usually farmers 
from the country, to every species of indignity 
and oppression. They seldom took the trouble 
to exhibit their commissions to any of the 
magistrates of the colony, but seemed to hold 
themselves above the laws, and to sport with 
the interests and rights of the inhabitants. As 
they were perpetually hovering upon the coast, 
and seldom remained long in port, legal redress 
for the injuries they occasioned was impossible ; 
and it is not strange that they should have 
occasionally experienced the vengeance of an 
insulted people. 

The sky was now growing dark with clouds 
that portended still more violent commotions. 
The impression which had been produced by 
the destruction of the Gaspee, and by the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the afiair, instead of 
humbling the spirit of the colony, as was in- 
tended, served only to prepare the minds of 
the people for still further acts of resistance. 
Reverence for the authority of Parliament was 
rapidly passing away, and the necessity of 
boldly withstanding the enforcement of the 
revenue acts was every day becoming more 
apparent. Agreements of non-importation and 
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non-consumption had been fonned among the 
inhabitants of Newport and Providence, as early 
as 1769 ; and, though they seem not in all cases 
to have been very faithfully adhered to, yet 
they served to organize the opposition that was 
now veiy generally felt towards the proceedings 
of Parliament. 

The tax on tea was still continued ; and the 
unusual facilities for its importation into the 
colonies, which had been granted to the East 
India Company, created among the people, es- 
pecially of the commercial towns, an appre- 
hension that they might at length be obliged 
to submit to the tyranny that threatened them. 
In this apprehension Rhode Island largely 
shared; for she presented the most accessible 
port upon the coast, and numbered among her 
eminent merchants a few, at least, who might 
have consented to act as feictors of the Company, 
for the sale of the tea. 

During the whole period through which we 
have thus traced the early progress of the rev- 
olutionary contest in Rhode Island, Governor 
Ward had lived in comparative retirement upon 
his estate at Westerly. He was here surround- 
ed by his numerous family, and by an exten- 
sive circle of friends. He had not been exempt 
from the melancholy changes incident to every 
human lot, but had buried several of his kin- 
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dred and his dearest friends; and, though he 
had lost none of his children, he had been 
stricken with a still heavier calamity in the 
loss of his wife, the amiable and worthy com- 
panion of many years, who died in December, 
1770. In addition to the care of his family, 
and the management of his estate, his attention 
had been in part occupied by a vexatious suit 
at law with a troublesome neighbor,* in which 
he had been compelled to engage, in vindication 
of his title to a tract of land lying in the 
Narragansett coimtry. The suit was at length 
decided in his favor, after being protracted 
through several years, diu-ing which his oppo- 
nent attempted to enUst against him the par- 
tisan feeling which still survived the contro* 
versy in which he had formerly been engaged. 
But he was also a close observer oi the 
course of public events ; and, though dwelling 
apart from the excited feeling which now per- 
vaded the larger towns, he was not the less 
informed of the progress of liberal sentiments, 
or the less able to estimate with calm judg- 
ment the magnitude of the issues to which 
they were leading. It was. his habit frequently 
to attend the sessions of the General Assembly, 
and, though he held no official connection with 
the government, his position in the colony ena- 
bled him to exert a wide influence upon the 
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popular mind, and rendered his advice and 
sanction exceedingly important in the decision 
of every question of great public interest. 

Thus far in the contest, the opposition, which 
had manifested itself to the measures of the 
ministry in the several colonies, had resulted 
from accidental causes, rather than from any 
concerted plan, which had been agreed upon 
for the purpose. The state of the question, 
however, had now become such, that some 
arrangement for circulating important intelli- 
gence, and for promoting unity of action, was 
absolutely essential. For this purpose, the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia, on the 12th 
of March, 1773, appointed a standing committee 
of correspondence and inquiry, whose duty it 
should be to obtain the earliest intelligence of 
all measures of the British government relating 
to America, and to maintain a correspondence 
with such committees as should be appointed 
for a similar purpose by the other colonies, to 
whom the adoption of the measure was earn- 
estly recommended. The recommendation of 
Virginia was immediately adopted by the As- 
sembly of Rhode !^land at its session in the 
following May, and seven of the leading cit- 
izens of the colony were appointed a committee 
of correspondence, one of whom was Mr. Henry 
Ward, a younger brother of the Governor, at 
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that time holding the office of Secretary of 
State. 

From this period the colony of Rhode Isl- 
and was among the foremost in activity and 
zeal, both in devising and executing measures 
for the promotion of the common cause. Soon 
after these arrangements had been adopted for 
securing a greater .unity of sentiment and of 
action among the colonies, the shipment of 
several cargoes of tea was made by the East 
India Company to some of the American ports, 
and serious apprehensions were entertained by 
many of the friends of liberty in Rhode Island, 
that boxes of the obnoxious article might be 
clandestinely entered at Newport. In order to 
provide against such an occurrence, and to 
secure a more perfect organization throughout 
the colony. Governor Ward, in December, 
1773, a few days after the destruction of the 
tea at Boston, addressed a letter, signed by 
himself and several others of the inhabitants of 
Westerly, to some of the leading gentlemen 
of Newport, urging the establishment of a com- 
mittee of correspondence in each of the towns 
of the colony, and suggesting that Newport, as 
the seat of the government and the emporium 
of trade, should take the lead in carrying for- 
ward the measure. 

This letter, which breathes the spirit of a 
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cautious and wise man, who clearly saw the 
storm that was gathering over the colonies, was 
submitted to the people of Newport at a town 
meeting ; and the suggestions it contained were 
soon afterwards adopted, and carried into effect. 
He also addressed similar letters to leading 
men in other towns of the colony ; and early 
in February, 1774, having himself accepted the 
post of chairman of the committee of correspond- 
ence of the town of Westerly, he introduced 
a series of resolutions, at a meeting of the 
town, which, taken as a whole, form a com- 
plete embodiment of the principles maintained 
by the colonies, and of the grounds upon which 
they /rest. For the purpose, as is j^^robable, of 
instructing the citizens of the town respecting 
the cause in which they were embarkea, the 
resolutions recited very fully the grievances 
which were complained of, and earnestly, yet 
calmly, urged resistance as the only remedy 
which was left, and as a high civic duty, which 
they owed not less to themselves, than to the 
whole British empire and to posterity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Acts of the British Ministry an the Destruction 
of the Tea. — A Continental Congress first 
proposed by the Town of Providence. — Ste^ 
phen Hopkins and Samuel Ward the first Del- 
egates appointed. — Views of Governor Ward 
in accepting the Appointment. — Character 
of the " Old Congress." — The Report of the 
Delegates of Rhode Island to the General As 
sembly. — They are reappointed, — Military 
Preparations. — His Services in the second 
Congress. — Letter to General Washington* — 
Visit to Rhode Hand. — Its troubled Om^ 
dition. — The General Assembly proposes a 
Continental Navy. -^ The Proposal adopted 
by Congress. 

The English ministry had aheady become 
thoroughly incensed at the spirit which the 
colonies, especially Massachusetts Bay, had conr 
stantly evinced towards all their measures for 
raising a revenue in America; and, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the destruction of the tea 
at Boston, they imfnediately determined to 
avenge the insult, which had been offered to 
their authority. Accordingly, within a month 
after the inteUigence was received at London, 
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they carried through Parliament, by a lai^e 
majority, the three celebrated bills, known as 
the Boston Port bill, the bill for the better 
regulating of the government of Massachusetts 
Bay, and the bill for removing persons accused 
of certain offences to another colony, or to 
England, for trial. These famous bills were 
regarded as special acts of ministerial ven- 
geance, and the alarm which they everywhere 
occasioned formed one of the most powerful 
of the agencies which hastened forward the 
crisis of the revolution. Instead of the olive 
branch which many had hoped to see, the col- 
onists now saw that only a naked sword was 
held out to them. 

The sufferings of the people of Boston be- 
came a subject of universal sympathy, and a 
general Congress of delegates from all the 
colonies soon began to be talked of. The first 
distinct proposal of such a Congress, however, 
by any public body, it is believed, was made by 
the town of Providence, at a meeting -held on 
the 17th of May, 1774 At this meeting, the 
deputies of the town were instructed "to use 
their influence at the approaching session of the 
General Assembly of thi§ colony, for promoting 
a Congress, as soon as may be, of the repre- 
sentatives of the General Assemblies of the 
several colonies and provinces of North Amer- 
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ica, for promoting the firmest union, and adopt- 
ing such measures as to them shall appear the 
most effectual to answer that important pur- 
pose, and to agree upon proper methods of 
executing the same." * The citizens of Prov- 
idence, at the same meeting, also directed the 
committee of correspondence to assure the peo- 
ple of Boston of the sympathy they felt for 
the distressed condition of that town, and that 
they regarded their cause as the common cause 
of the whole country. 

The session of the General Assembly was 
held at Newport on the second Monday in 
Jupe ; and, though none of the other colonies 
had at this time taken . any formal action re- 
specting the proposed Congress, yet the spirit 
of its members was already prepared to respond 
to the instructions of the deputies from Prov- 
idence. The subject was taken up at the be- 
ginning of the session, and, after mature con- 
sideration, the Assembly, on the 15th of Jime, 
adopted a series of resolutions setting forth the 
condition of the colonies, and declaring that a 
convention of representatives from them all 
ought to be holden as soon as practicable. By 
the same resolutions, Stephen Hopkins and 

• Staples'a .Ormali of Providence^ p. 235. This date it 
four days earlier than the action of any other public body 
on ihe subject 
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Samuel Ward were appointed to represent the 
colony, and were specially directed "to en- 
deavor to procure a regular aimual convention 
of representatives from all the colonies." In 
this vote, which was adopted with great una- 
nimity, all party feuds were buried for ever; 
and the political leaders, who, in former yiears, 
had so often been arrayed against each other, 
were henceforth to be united as friends and 
fellow-patriots in the council that planned ikst 
revolution. In this council their appointment 
bore the earUest date among those of all its 
members; and, until separated by death, it is 
believed, they shared each other's confidence 
and sympathy in all the arduous duties in 
which they were engaged.* 

The views, with which Mr. Ward accepted' 
the important trust that was now committed 
to him, were of the gravest and most serious 
character. He was no frantic patriot, who sup- 
posed that vaporing resolutions and exciting 
speeches were all that was needed for the crisis 

* The delegates from Massachusetts were appointed on 
the 17th of June, which has generally, though erroneonaty, 
been considered as the date of the earliest appointment 
So far ajB is now known, it was at a Rhode Island town 
meeting that the first public proposal of a Congress was 
made, and at a session of the Rhode Island Assembly, 
that the first delegates to that Congress were i^ipointed. 
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which he saw was approaching. A large ac-> 
quaint£ince with human nature made him dis- 
trust the hope, which many entertained, that 
the determinations of the ministry would be 
changed by any remonstrances or threatenings 
of the colonies ; and the religious sentiments 
which he had early imbibed, and which were 
now woven into all his reflections, imparted a 
deeply moral aspect to all the questions which 
were likely to be presented to the body to 
which he had been appointed. But he had 
already decided on which side the right cer- 
tainly lay, and he did not waver from the de* 
cision to which he had come. In a letter to 
his brother, written in the following year, but 
referring to this period, he says of himself, 

" When I first entered this contest with Great 
Britain, I extended my views through the va- 
rious scenes which my judgment, or imagina- 
tion, (say which you please,) pointed out to 
me. I saw clearly, that the last act of this 
cruel tragedy would close in fields of blood. 
I have traced the progress of this unnatural 
war through burning towns, devastation of the 
country, and every subsequent evil. I "have re- 
alized, with regard to myself, the bullet, the 
bayonet, and the halter; and, compared with 
the immense object I have in view, they are 
all less than nothing. No man living, perhaps^ 
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is more fond of his children than I am, and I 
am not so old as to be tired of life ; and yet, 
as far as I can now judge, the tenderest con- 
nections and the most important private con- 
cerns are very minute objects. Heaven save 
my country, I was going to say, is my first, 
my last, and almost my only prayer." 

The delegates of the several colonies were 
at length all chosen, and the place was fixed 
upon at which the Congress should assemble. 
Mr. Ward left his home about the middle of 
August, attended by a faithful family servant, 
and arrived at the place of meeting on the 
30th of the same month. The journey was 
made on horseback, and, on the day after his 
arrival, he acknowledged, with pious gratitude, 
in a letter addressed to his children, the kind 
Providence which had watched over him amidst 
the perils of the way. On the morning of 
the 5th of September, 1774, the "Old Con- 
gress," as it is now familiarly known in our 
history, commenced its sessions, in Carpenters 
Hall, in Philadelphia. The place but ill cor- 
responded with the real magnitude of the oc- 
casion. No tapestry bedecked its walls, no 
images of sages and heroes of other days 
looked down upon the scene. Yet, to one 
who could read the future, it would have pre- 
sented a simple grandeur, such as we may now 
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look for in vain within the majestic halls of 
the Cjpitol, and amidst the imposing forms of 
the constitution. 

The forty-four individuals, who met on that 
day for the first time, were men of different 
characters and different opinions, for they had 
come from the extremes of the continent ; but 
they came together unfettered by partisan or 
sectional feeling. The simple Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania, the high-«pirited Cavaliers of Virginia 
and Carolina, and the resolute Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, all were represented 
in that body of grave and earnest-minded men ; 
yet, amidst all differences of temperament, of 
creed, and of opinion, the pervading sentiment 
was catholic and patriotic. They had been 
roused from the repose of their homes by com- 
mon grievances, and they only sought a com- 
mon redress. 

Their resolution of secrecy, the first which 
they adopted after their organization, was so 
sacredly kept, that a veil has rested upon their 
proceedings to this day, which even the pub- 
lication of their Secret Journal has aided us but 
little in removing. But tradition has reported 
the eloquence of their debates, and the recorded 
results which they achieved fully show that 
their daily sessions were seasons of unremitted 
deliberation upon the questions before them. 

VOL. IX. 20 
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Among the different classes of measures which 
were proposed to the Congress, Mr. Ward, if 
we may judge from the occasional allusions in 
llis correspondence, was always an advocate of 
the moderate counsels which so eminently char- 
acterize its published documents, (yooler and 
more quiet in his temperameiit than some 
others of the New England delegates, while he. 
regarded a separation from the mother country 
SB sooner or later inevitable, he was still in 
favor of first trying every pacific measure, and 
of thus placing the cause in the best possible 
light, both before the colonies and the world. 
The Congress closed its session on the 26tb 
of October, after appointing another session to 
be held on the 10th day of the following May, 
unless the public grievances should be removed 
before that time. The results of its six weeks^ 
deliberation were then probably but imperfectly 
comprehended, even by those of its members 
who looked farthest into the vista of the 
future. The consultations which were held, 
a9d the friendships which were formed, blend- 
it^ with the common interests and comm<Ni 
dangers of the whole country, became enduring 
bends of union to the cokmies, which no sub* 
sequent differences of opinion, nor all the 
gliiomy disasters of the revobition^ were ablo 
tQ brpak asapdAr. 
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The delegates from Rhode Island returned 
immediately to their homes; and at a meeting 
of the Gteneral Assembly, called specially for 
the purpose, .they made a full report of the 
proceedings of the Congress. Its several acttf 
were unanimously approved, and the delegates,' 
having received the thanks of the Assembly, 
were immediately appointed to attend the next 
Congress, and charged with suitable instructions 
38 to the objects to be accomplished. 

Before the meeting of the second Congress^ 
the fields of Lexington had been reddened with 
blood, spilt in the earliest engagement of thcr 
revolution. Tidings of the battle were received 
in Rhode Island on the evening of the 19tb 
of April, and companies from the northern 
towns of the colony made immediate prepared 
tion to march to the assistance of the people 
of Massachusetts. On the 22d of the same 
month, a special session of the Assembly* 
was held at , Providence, and acts were passed 
for putting the colony in a posture of de- 
fence, and for raising fifteen hundred men, te 
act with similar quotas from Massachusette 
and Connecticut, as an anny of observation. 
At the same session, Nathaniel Greene was ad- 
vanced firom the station of a private in the* 
Kentish Guards, the company of his nativt" 
tdwn« to the nmk of BrigBidbier-Oeneral, and 
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was placed at the head of the troops from 
Rhode Island. 

To these spirited proceedings of the Assem- 
bly, the Governor, Mr. Joseph Wanton, and 
the Deputy-Governor, and several of the Assist- 
ants, entered a formal protest, on the groilnd 
that they were unnecessary, and might still 
further disturb the relations of the colonies 
with the mother country. But, in an emer- 
gency like this, the protest of men who had 
been intnisted with the government of the col- 
ony was not to be endured by the people. So 
high was the excitement among the members 
of the Assembly, that the Deputy-Governor 
and. the recreant Assistants were obliged to 
resign their places; and the Governor, though 
he had just before been elected for another 
term, was suspended from the exercise of all 
official authority. A few months afterwards, 
the office was taken from Mr. Wanton by an 
act of the Assembly, and bestowed upon Mr. 
Nicolas Cooke, an eminent merchant of Prov- 
idence, who held it with dignity and firmness 
for three successive years, during the most try- 
ing period of the revolution. 

In this disordered state of the colonial gov* 
emment, the delegates from Rhode Island again 
departed to join the Congress at Philadelphia. 
Their credentials bore only the signature of 
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Henry Ward, Secretary of State, whom the 
legislature, on account of the defection of the 
Go\reraor and his Deputy, had authorized to 
sign the public papers of the colony. Mr. 
Ward appeared and took his seat on the 15th 
of May, five days after the session began. 
The papers relating to the battle of Lexington 
had already been presented by Mr. Hancock, 
on the first day of the session; and, in promot- 
ing the measures which were now proposed for 
the defence of the colonies, and for raising and 
equipping troops, he engaged with the utmost 
zeal. His son, Samuel Ward, Junior, who had 
been recently graduated at Rhode Island College, 
had just received a captain's commission in the 
service of his native colony; and this circum- 
stance, in connection with the views which he 
had long taken of the nature of the contest, 
and the necessity of preparing for the worst, 
may have strengthened his interest in the mil- 
itary establishment of the country. In carry- 
ing forward all these measures, Mr. Ward earn- 
estly cooperated with John Adams, the far- 
sighted leader of the New England delegations, 
who at this very time was writing those de- 
lightful Letters, which now throw so much light 
upon the deliberations which were held at 
Philadelphia. 

On the 26th of May, when the House le- 
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golved itself into a committee of the whole, 
'<on the consideration of the state of Ameri-> 
ca," Mr. Ward was called to the chair by Mr. 
Hancock, who had then just been elected Pres- 
ident ; and from this time onwards he seems to 
have been selected to preside in the committee 
of the whole, whenever the Congress gave this 
form to its deliberations. In this situation he 
was, of course, precluded from engaging in the 
debates of the committee ; but, on the questions 
which were discussed in the House itself, he 
was accustomed to deliver his sentiments with 
manly clearness and earnest eloquence. Every 
day's deliberations only served to unite the 
minds of all the delegates in the opinion, 
which a few had entertained from the begin- 
ning, that a reconciliation was not to be ex- , 
pected, and that vigorous measures must im- 
mediately be adopted for defence and resistance. 
This sentiment is everywhere expressed in the 
letters of Mr. Ward, written, at this period, to 
his friends in Rhode Island, and to his kins- 
man General Greene, and his son Captain 
Ward, at the camp before Boston. With these 
and some other officers in active service he 
maintained a frequent correspondence, that he 
might the better ascertain the views of the 
troops, and judge of the public measures need- 
ed for their discipline and efficiency. 
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General Greene, on the 4th of June, writes 
to him his opinion, that '<all the foKces ih 
America should be under one commander, 
raised and appointed by the same authority, 
subjected to the same regulations, and ready 
to be detached wherever occasion may re- 
quire ; " * and on the 15th of the same month, 
we find in the Journal of Congress the fol- 
lowing entry; 

" Agreeable to order, the Congress resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole, and, after 
some time, the President resumed the chair, 
and Mr. Ward reported that the committed 
had come to further resolutions, which he wds 
ordered to report. It was then resolved, Thftt 
a General be appointed to command all the 
Continental forces raised, or to be raised, fdt 
the defence of American liberty. 

" The Congress then proceeded to the choice 
ci a General by ballot, and George Washington, 
Esq., was unanimously elected." 

Though the full importance of the step which 
was now taken could not then have been real- 

* Tlie same letter contains the following, at that titkM, 
femaikable passage ; ** Permit me, then, to recommend, iioni 
the sincerity of my heart, ready at all times to bleed in 
my country's cause, a declaration of independence ; and a 
call upon the world, and the great God who governs it, 
to witness the necessity, p ro pr iety^ and rectitude tberM" 
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ized, yet there were those who saw clearly 
that they had staked the destiny of the col- 
onies upon the election which they had made. 
Mr. Ward had formed the acquaintance of 
Washington in the> session of the preceding 
year^ and appears immediately to have con- 
ceived for him that sentiment of mingled rev- 
erence and esteem, which his character never 
failed to inspire in every ingenuous mind. 
The vote which was adopted a few days after 
the election, and which pledged the delegates 
to maintain and assist the Commander-in-chief 
with their lives and fortunes, was on his part 
a pledge of the deepest and sincerest devotion* 
A month or two later, in a letter written, to 
the General in the hurry of public business, 
he says, " I most cheerfully entered upon a 
solemn engagement, upon your appointment, to 
support you with my life and my fortune ; and 
I shall most religiously, and with the highest 
pleasure, endeavor to discharge that duty." 

In August, 1775, the Congress took a recess 
for a month, and Mr. Ward passed the interval 
with his family in Rhode Island. During this 
period he also attended the meeting of the 
General Assembly, arid, in connection with his 
Colleague, Mr. Hopkins, made a report to that 
body of the condition of the colonies, and the 
measures which had been adopted for their 
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common safety. He found the people of 
Rhode Island, though still animated with the 
same devotion to liberty, yet morei than usually 
distressed at the depredations of the ships of 
war which now covered the Narragansett Bay, 
and frequently sent their tenders marauding 
along its shores. A large proportion of the 
towns of the colony border upon navigable 
waters, and the property of their citizen^ was 
thus continually exposed to the incursions of 
an enemy, who had full possession of the harbor 
of Newport, and withal was not without the 
confidence of some of the leading citizens of 
the town. 

The great body of the people, however, had 
long since espoused the American cause, though, 
as their fidelity had been put to severer tests 
than that of most other towns, it had not 
wholly escaped suspicion. The commerce, 
which had hitherto supported the town, within 
a single year had been reduced to less than a 
third of its former extent, and the sources of 
its long continued prosperity were rapidly dry- 
ing up. Mr. Ward, whose sympathies were 
warmly enlisted in the suflferings of his native 
town, foreseeing the doom that must descend 
upon it when hostilities should assmne a still 
sterner aspect, earnestly advised its inhabitants, 
who were true to the country, to reniove their 
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fSBonilies and effects to other parts of the col- 
ony. The people of Providence also offered to 
make provision for the reception and support of 
some hundreds of the poor families of New- 
port. The proposal, however, seems not at the 
time to have been generally accepted ; and the 
long possession of the British, and the melan- 
choly desolations of war, annihilated the pros- 
perity of the town, and at the close of the 
revolution left nothing of her former glory, 
save the changeless beauties of nature which 
surround her. 

For the purpose of protecting the trade of 
the colony, the General Assembly, in June, 
1775, chartered and equipped two vessels of 
considerable force, and placed them under the 
command of Abraham Whipple, to whom was 
given the title of Commodore. He also re- 
ceived private instructions to clear the bay of 
the tenders of the British frigate Rose, that lay 
at its mouth ; and in his first cruise, after a 
slight engagement, the first concerted naval 
engagement of the revolution, he captured one 
of the tenders, and brought her to Providence. 
In August this armament was increased by the 
addition of two row galleys, carrying thirty 
men each ; and, on the 26th of that month, 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution, 
instructing the delegates of the colony " to use 
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Aeir whole influence, at the ensuing Congress, 
fx building, at the Continental expense, a 
£eet of sufficient force for the protection of 
•these colonies, and for employing it in such 
-iiian,ner and places, as will most effectually 
jaanoy our enemies, and contribute to the com- 
mon defence of these colonies."* 

This resolution was the earliest proposal fwr 
-a Continental navy. It was the natural result 
of the maritime experience of the colony, and 
of the several encounters of her citizens with 
-the cruisers of the King. The annoyances, 
which they had thus experienced, enabled 
ihem to appreciate the advantages which might 
be derived from a naval armament, and their 
femiliarity with the sea led them earnestly to 
engage in its establishment. 

These instructions were presented to the 
Congress on the 3d day of October, and w«re 
ordered to lie upon the table. Several ves- 
sels of difGerent force were soon afterwards 
either built at chiulered for the service of the 
colonies, and E^k Hopkins, at that time a 
Brigadier-General in the army of Rhode Island, 
was appointed to the command of the infant 
navy. He repaired to Philadelphia immedi- 

• Staples's Armcds of Frovidence, p. 965; also Sehahdia 
qf the General Assembly of Rhode bland. 
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ately on receiving his appointment, in Norem- 
ber, 1775, and in the following February 
sailed with the entire fleet on an expedition 
against one of the Bermuda Islands. The. ex- 
pedition seems to have been undertaken with- 
out any precise orders from the (Tongress, and, 
though in some respects eminently successful, 
it failed to receive their entire sanction. 

In consequence of the urgency of other busi- 
ness, the instructions to the delegates of Rhode 
Island were not taken up for the action of the 
House till the 16th of November, though sev- 
eral of the intervening days had been assigned 
for their consideration. On this day Mr. Ward 
wrote to his brother in Rhode Island, " Our 
instruction for an American fleet has been 
long upon the table. When it was first pre- 
sented, it wa» looked upon as perfectly chimer- 
ical ; but gentlemen now consider it in a very 
different light. It is this day to be taken into 
consideration, and I have great hopes of carry- 
ing it. Dr. Franklin and Colonel Lee, the two 
Adamses, and many others, will support it. If 
it succeeds, I shall remember your ideas of 
our building two of the ships." The matter, 
however, seems not to have been brought to a 
final determination till the 11th of December; 
for in the Journal we find the following entry 
for that day; 
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"Agreeable to the order of the day, the 
Congress took into consideration the instruc- 
tions given to the delegates of Rhode Island, 
and after debate thereon, Resolved, That a 
committee be appointed to devise ways and 
means for furnishing these colonies with a 
naval armament, and report with all convenient 
speed." 

This committee brought in their report on 
the 13th of December, and recommended that 
thirteen ships, five of thirty-two guns, five of 
twenty-eight guns, and three of twenty-four 
guns, be built and made ready for sea as soon 
as practicable. The report of the committee, 
after being fully debated, was adopted by the 
Congress, and the ships were ordered to be 
built at the expense of the united colonies. 
On the day following the final adoption of this 
measure, Mr. Ward again wrote to his brother, 
" I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that, up- 
on considering our instructions for a navy, the 
Congress has agreed to build thirteen ships of 
war. A committee is to be this day appointed, 
with full powers to carry the resolve into ex- 
ecution. Powder and duck are ordered to be 
imported. All other articles, it is supposed, may 
be got in the colonies. Two of these vessels 
are to be built in our colony, one in New 
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Hampdiire, &>c. The particulars I would not 
have mentioned. The ships are to be built with 
all possible despatch." » 

We have thus seen that the first establish- 
ment of a Continental fleet is to be traced 
back to the instructions of the Rhode Island 
Assembly, and to the exertions which were 
made in obedience to them by the delegates 
of the colony. The measure was on eFery 
account an important one, aod the merit of- 
originating and supporting it, at that opening 
period of the struggle for independence, ought 
not to be lightly estimated. It is alone suf- 
ficient to entitle the colony to an honorable^ 
distinction in the history of the revolution, and- 
may be regarded as the early pledge of the 
brilliant deeds, which have since been achieved 
by her sons upon the decks of the AmericaJi 
navy> 
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CHAPTER VII. 

His Duties as a Member of Congress. — His 
Letters to his Brother. — The Organization 
of the Army, — His Apprehensions respecting 
it. — His Views of the Result of the Contests 
— Distress of the People of Rhode Island. — 
Action of the Assembly^ and of General Wash- 
ington^ for their Relief 

In the Journals of the Continental Congress 
for the session of 1775, and the early part of 
the following year, few names, after those of 
the immediate leaders of the revolution, are 
more frequently mentioned than that of Sam- 
uel Ward. Though not imused to debate, it 
is probable that his most important services 
wf re performed in a less conspicuous sphere 
of action. Indeed the real work of such bodies 
is usually accomplished away from the scenes 
of brilUant oratory, in the confinement of the 
committee room, or the seclusion of the private 
chamber, where business is prepared, and plans 
of public policy are elaborated and matured. 
Of this class of labors Mr. Ward sustained a 
large share. He entered into the duties of his 
station with a patriotic zeal, that shrauk from 
no sacrifice of personal ease, however peat il 
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might be. He was exceedingly regular in his 
attendance upon the House, and uniformly ac- 
cepted, without hesitation, every work which 
was assigned to him to perform. 

After the reassembling of the Congress in 
September, in addition to the service he al- 
most daily rendered in the chair of the com- 
mittee of the whole, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the secret committee, to contract for 
arms and munitions of war, and of this com- 
mittee he was subsequently chosen chairman. 
He was also a member of the standing com- 
mittee on claims and accounts; a post which 
required his attention to an infinite number of 
details, and which compelled him to become 
conversant with all the operations of the army, 
and with the services performed by each of 4he 
respective colonies. 

In addition to these two appointments, each 
of them of the most arduous and confining 
nature, he served upon a large number of 
special committees, some of which were charged 
with the most delicate and responsible duties. 
His colleague, Mr. Hopkins, was at this time 
disabled from writing, on account of physical 
infirmity ; and the official correspondence of the 
delegation with the government and the cit- 
izens of the colony, was thus thrown wholly 
upon Mr. Ward. To the close confinement 
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thus imposed upon him by the duties of his 
sjtation, he, makes frequent allusions in the fa- 
miliar letters addressed to his family. In one 
of these, written in the month of October, he 
says, " I am almost worn out with attention 
to business. I am upon a standing committee 
of claims, which meets every morning before 
Congress, and upon the secret committee, which 
meets almost every afternoon ; and these, with 
a close attendance upon Congress, and writing 
many letters, make my duty very hard, and I 
cannot get time to ride or take other exercise. 
But I hope the business will not be so pressing 
Very long." 

Our own times are so remote from the period 
of the American revolution, that we often are 
able to gain only an imperfect idea of the 
questions which perplexed the patriots of that 
day, or of the personal feelings with which 
they regarded the scenes that were passing be- 
fore them. There were among them men of 
every hue of character, and every degree of 
decision; men who were prompted by impet- 
uous temperaments, by selfish hopes, and by 
a high sense of duty ; men who were timid 
champions of the - cause, and were always 
hophig for a reconciliation, and those who 
9taked their all upon the issue, who early saw 
that reconciliation was impossible, and were 

VOL. IX. 21 
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(mly waiting for the separation which they 
believed to be inevitable. In which of these 
classes of the patriots, who composed the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, Governor Ward de- 
serves to be ranked, has already been indicated ; 
it may, however, be more fully seen by the 
following extracts from familiar letters written 
to his brother in Rhode Island, during the 
autumn of 1775. On the 30th of September, 
he writes, 

"No news from England since lAy last. 
The gentlemen of Georgia deserve the char- 
acter I gave you of them ; they are some of 
the highest sons of liberty I have seen, and 
are very sensible and clever. Mr. Wythe and 
Mr. Lee, of Virginia, have been under inocula- 
tion since my last, so that I can. say no more 
of these than I did then. Saving that un- 
happy jealousy of New England,- which some 
weak minds are possessed with, great una- 
nimity prevails in Congress; our measures are 
spirited, and I believe we are now ready to 
go every length to secure our liberties. John 
Adams's letter* has silenced thosej who op- 

* Two of the private letters of. John Adams had been 
intercepted and published. The origrinals were sent to 
England, and are now in the State Paper Office in Lon- 
don. Mr. Sparks has published extracts fl'om the ori« 
ginak, in WaM^Ms Jf^iHn^ VoL IL pi 4S0* The mm 
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[x>sed every decisive measure ; but the moderate 
friends, or, as I consider them, the enemies of 
our cause, have caused copies of it to be sent 
throughout the province, in hopes, by raising 
the cry of independence, to throw the friendfl 
of hberty out of the new Assembly, the choice 
of which commences next Monday ; but I be- 
lieve they will fail, and that the House will 
be more decided than ever. One comfort we 
have, that divine wisdom and goodness often 
bring good out of ill. That the issue of this 
same contest will be the establishment of our 
liberties, I as firmly believe as I do my exist- 
ence ; for I never can think that God brought 
us into this wilderness to perish, or, what is 
worse, to become slaves, but to make us a 
great and free people." 

On the 2d of November, he writes again in 
a strain equally characteristic. 

" The evening before last, two ships arrived 
from England. The advices which they bring 
(amongst which is a proclamation for suppress- 
ing rebellion and Sedition) are of immense ser- 
vice to us. Our councils have been hitherto too 
fluctuating; one day, measures for carrying on 

refeired to in the text wna addressed to James Warreiii 
then President of the Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chnsettB. See also John Adoan^s Letters to his W\fe, VoL 
Lp.968. 
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the war were adopted ; the next, nothing must 
be done that would widen the unhappy breach 
biptween Great Britain and the colonies. As 
these different ideas have prevailed, our conduct 
has been directed accordingly. Had we, at the 
opening of the Congress in May, immediately 
taken proper measures for^ carrying on the war 
with vigor, we might have been in possession 
of all Canada, undoubtedly, and probably of 
Boston. Thank God, the happy day which I 
have long wished for is at length arrived ; 
the southern colonies no longer entertain jeal- 
ousies of the northern ; they no longer look 
l^ck to Great Britain ; they are convinced thai 
they have been pursuing a phantom, and that 
their only safety is a vigorous, determined de- 
fence. One of the gentlemen, who has been 
most sanguine for pacific measures, and very 
jealous of the New England colonies, address- 
ing me in the style of Brother Rebel, told me 
he was now ready to join us heartily. * We 
have got,' says he, * a sufficient answer to our 
petition ; I want nothing more, but am ready 
to declare ourselves independent, send ambassa- 
dors/ &c., and much more which prudence for- 
bids me to commit to paper. Our resolutions 
will henceforth be spirited, clear, and decisive. 
May the Supreme Governor of the imivei-se 
direct and prosper them ! 
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"The pleasure which this unanimity gives 
me is inexpressible. I consider it a sure pres- 
age of victory. My anxiety is now at an end. 
I am no longer worried with contradictory reso- 
lutions, but feel a calm, cheerful satisfaction in 
having one great and just object in view, and 
the means of obtaining it certainly, by the di- 
vine blessing in our own hands." 

Congress was at this time exceedingly per- 
plexed and embarrassed on account of the con- 
dition of the army, the head-quarters of which 
were at Watertown, in Massachusetts. The 
troops had been enlisted, and brought into 
the service, under the authority of the colonies 
to which they respectively belonged ; and the 
conditions of their enlistment, and the periods 
for which they were engaged to serve, were 
exceedingly various. Even after the appoint- 
ment of the Commander-in-chief, and the other 
general officers, and the commencement of the 
Continental system, the men were still unwill- 
ing to serve far from home, or under any other 
than their own officers. The letters which 
General Washington addressed to the Congress, 
at this period, contain frequent allusions to the 
difficulties he constantly encountered in the ar- 
rangement of the army. In addition to the in- 
formation thus communicated, Governor Ward 
held a correspondence with General Greenei 
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from whom he obtained the most accurate 
views respecting its actual condition, and the 
difficulties inherent in its organization. His 
own letters are full of expressions of the solici- 
tude he felt upon this subject, and they often 
refer to efforts which he made to induce Con- 
gress to take some decisive measures for avert- 
ing the evils, which threatened the service of 
the country.* 

The counsels of that body, however, were 
Jfar from being unanimous respecting the ex- 
tent to which the Continental system should 
be carried. Not a few of its members were ex- 
ceedingly jealous of any thing like an abridg- 
ment of the authority of the colonial govern- 
ments, while others were for merging the whole 
of that authority, so far as the common cause 
was concerned, in the new central power which 
the exigencies of the times had called 'into 
being. These differences of opinion, and the 
feelings of jealousy and suspicion which were 
connected with them, enhanced the difficulty 
which attended the remodelling of the army, 
and filled the minds of those who were ac- 
quainted with its condition with the gravest 
apprehensions. Governor Ward was heartily in 
favor of the Continental system, and earnestly 

• See Johnson's Sketches of the Life and Character of Ckn» 
eral Greene^ VoL I. p. 35 et seq. 
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advocated the oflfering of a bounty by Congress 
in order to facilitate the enhstments; but he 
still thought that the attachment of the troops 
to their respective colonies was a matter toa 
important to be broken up, or even disregarded, 
in framing the conditions of enlistment. He 
accordingly was exceedingly desirous that Con- 
gress, in building up its authority, and in regu- 
lating the military service of the country, shouW 
avoid every thing which might have a tendency 
to weaken the attachment, which the soldiers 
felt for the colonies to which they belonged. 

His views upon this subject may be best 
learned from passages contained in the letters, 
which he addressed to his friends during the 
autmnn of 1775, especially to his brother, the 
Secretary of State in Rhode Island. To this 
gentleman he writes, on the 21st of November. 

" By letters from camp, I find there is in- 
finite difficulty in reenlisting the army. The 
idea of making it wholly Continental has in- 
duced so many alterations, disgusting to both 
officers and men, that very little success has 
attended our recruiting orders. I have often 
told the Congress, that, under the idea of new- 
modelling, I was afraid we should destroy our 
army. Southern gentlemen wish to remove 
that attachment, which the officers and men 
have to their respective colonies, and make 
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them look up to the continent at large for 
their support or promotion. I never thought 
that attachment injurious to the common cause, 
but the strongest inducement to people to risk 
everything in defence of the whole, upon the 
preservation of which must depend the safety 
of each colony. I wish, therefore, not to eradi- 
cate, but to regulate it in such a manner, as 
may most conduce to the protection of the 
whole. 

"I am not a little alarmed at the present 
jsituation of the army. I wish your utmost 
influence may be used to put things upon a 
proper footing, and must beg leave through you 
to recommend the matter to the immediate at- 
tention of the Governor. There is no time to 
be lost." 

The letters written at this period to Gov- 
0moT Ward, by General Greene, from the camp 
near Boston, breathe a similar spirit, and con- 
tain many facts, which were undoubtedly the 
basis of the views above given. The corre- 
spondence which Washington held not only 
with the Congress, but with the Governors and 
public men of several of the colonies, indicates 
how deep was his anxiety on account of the 
^condition of the army, and how gloomy a pe- 
riod the autumn of 1775 must have been to 
all the far-sighted patriots of the revolution. 
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It is from such sources as these that we derive 
the means of estimating aright the nature of 
the attachment which the people, especially in 
New England, felt for the respective colonies 
to which they belonged, and the difficulty with 
which this attachment was identified with their 
interest in the common cause of resistance to 
the ministry. Though great confidence was 
generally reposed in the wisdom of Congress, 
and high expectations wete entertained concern- 
ing the results of its deliberations, yet the idea 
of a Continental sovereignty, independent of the 
authority of the colonies, was of slow growth 
in the popular mind, and the indistinctness 
with which it was conceived was a fertile 
source of embarrassment and confusion in the 
early stages of the revolution. 

But events were steadily, though slowly, ad- 
vancing towards the consummation which a 
few had anticipated from the beginning. The 
successive arrivals from England only confirmed 
the opinion, that the ministry were determined 
to persevere in enforcing the measures which 
they had adopted, and were preparing addi- 
tional forces to decide the contest by the sword, 
in the approaching spring. In the mean time, 
some of the more active and fearless spirits in 
the colonies had conceived the idea of separa- 
tion; and it was already beginning to spread 
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among the people, though there might still be 
found those, who fondly clung to the hope of 
reconciliation. The wife of John Adams, writ- 
ing from the heart of Massachusetts, was urging 
separation upon the mind of her husband with 
all the ardor of woman's eloquence. Greneral 
Greene, in his letters to Governor Ward, many 
months before, had begun to recommend a 
declaration of independence, and had often de- 
clared that the people were beginning to wish 
for it. The Congress, however, was still inac- 
tive and imcertain in its opinions. The sub- 
ject had not yet been discussed, nor had the 
word Independence been uttered in any of it0 
debates. Its members, as they are described in 
the letters of John Adams, sat brooding "in 
deep anxiety and thoughtful melancholy," with 
only rare and remote allusions to the mighty 
question, and waiting for the occurrence of 
some critical event to decide their course of 
action. 

Governor Ward, if we may judge from the 
tone of his letters, was more patient of thiB 
delay than were some others of the delegates 
from New England. He felt confident thsvt 
independence would be the ultimate destiny 
of the colonies ; and, when the troubles on ac- 
count of the Stamp Act first appeared, he had 
often predicted this result in the friendly inter- 
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course of private life. His most earnest de- 
are was to see the different portions of the 
country united in the maintenance of their 
liberties, and to have the army thoroughly or- 
ganized. With this preparation, he was willing 
patiently to wait the slow progress of events, 
and to leave the issue of all with the justice 
o£ Heaven. 

- The colony of Rhode Island was now suffer- 
ing the worst evils consequent upon its exposed 
.situation. The ships of the enemy, under the 
command of Captain Wallace, were lying along 
all its shore, and parties of marauders were 
constantly making depredations upon the prop- 
erty, and threatening the lives, of the inhab- 
itants. Bristol had been attacked, and, aftc^ 
]being laid under heavy contribution, was near- 
ly destroyed. The Islands of Ccnanicut and 
Prudence had been ravaged with more than 
usual brutality ; and the town of Newport, in 
which the British commander still had influ- 
ential friends and supporters, was compelled to 
furnish periodical supplies to the fleet, which 
had exclusive control of the harbor and the 
adjacent bay. The commerce of the colony 
was entirely prostrate ; some of the wealthiest 
inhabitants, refusing to engage in the revolu- 
tion, had moved away, while the poor people, 
who remained, were reduced to the extremity 
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of suflFering by the severity of the winter, the 
scarcity of provisions, and the heavy restric- 
tions, which were placed upon them. So large 
a portion of the men, who were fit for service, 
were enlisted in the Continental army, or were 
otherwise employed away from home, that 
those who remained were wholly insufficient 
for the protection of the long line of sea-coast, 
which bounded a large part of the colony. 

In this general distress of the people, the 
Commander-in-chief, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, sent General Lee with 
a small detachment to Newport, to observe the 
condition of the town, and recommend such 
measures for its relief as he might deem prac- 
ticable. The General Assembly passed an act 
making it a crime for any person to convey 
intelligence to the British ministry or their 
agents, to supply their armies or fleets with 
arms or military stores, or to serve as a pilot 
to an English vessel of war; and providing 
that whoever should be found guilty of the 
offence should be punished with death, and the 
confiscation of estate.* Several persons, who 

• The town of Newport was excepted in this act, and, 
under certain restrictions, its people, in accordance with 
their own request, were allowed to furnish supplies to the 
ships of Captain Wallace, which lay in their harbor. This 
was suffered as a measure of safety to the town, though 
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had rendered themselves obnoxious to this pen- 
alty, and who refused to make any promises for 
the future, were taken into custody, and their 
estates decl^ired to be confiscated. The As- 
sembly also adopted an address to Congress, in 
which they set forth, in the most urgent terms, 
the condition of the colony, the exertions which 
they had made, and were still making, for its 
defence, and their inability longer to sustain 
these exertions, or to keep the colony from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, unless 
they should receive timely aid from Congress. 
A copy of this address was forwarded to Mr. 
Ward at Philadelphia, and another was sent to 
General Washington, with a request that he 
would second the views which it contained, by 
such recommendation as his knowledge of the 
colony would enable him to give.* 

its expediency was called in question in other parts of the 
colony, and by General Washington in his letter to Gov- 
ernor Cooke. Sparks's fVashingtoTiy Vol. III. p. 227. 

• This address, which bears the date of January 15th, 
1770, together with the letter from General Washington to 
the President of Congress concerning it, is contained in the 
American Jirchivts, Vol. V. p. 1148. It is a document of 
no small importance, as illustrating the pxertions and the 
sufferings of the people of Rhode Island at this early 
stage of the revolution. From the account there present- 
ed, it appears that the colony, besides minute men and 
Diilitia not yet called into service, had, at this time, ncH 
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The Commander-in-chief, when he communi- 
cated the paper to Congress, fully endorsed the 
statement it contained respecting the condi- 
tion of the colony and the sufferings of its 
inhabitants, and expressed his conviction that 
it was highly necessary, that measures should 
be adopted to relieve their distress, and to fur- 
nish the aid they required. The delegates of 
Rhode Island did not immediately bring the 
address to the public attention of Congress, but 
preferred, according to the instructions which 
they received from the Governor of the colony, 
to consult some of the leading members upon 
the subject in private. A few weeks after- 
wards, Mr. Ward writes to Governor Cooke, 
that " this had been done ; and from their gen- 
erous concern for the colony, and a universal 
approbation of our vigorous exertions for the 
common defence, I have not the least doubt 
but the two battalions raised by the govern- 
ment will be taken into Continental pay." 

The countenance which was received from 



less than 3743 soldiers and sailors, exclusive of officers, in 
actual service, of whom 1700 were in the Continental army, 
and at least 200 more were on board armed vessels, be- 
yond the limits of tfie colony. The whole population, in 
the year 1774, amounted to only 59,678 souls, and of these 
5243 were Indians and Negroes. The number of families 
WU9437. 
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Qreneral Washington, and the assurances of aid 
from Congress, together with the spirited acts 
of the Assembly, gave new energy to the peo- 
ple of the colony, and served to dissipate the 
gloom which had settled around their pros- 
pacts. In Newport, the influential men, who 
still adhered to the ministry, and who main- 
tained frequent intercourse with the British ojfi- 
cers attached to the ships in the harbor, were 
thoroughly humbled by the visit of General 
Lee to the town, and by the bold stand which 
he took against them. 

The peace of the town, however, was still 
almost entirely at the mercy of the British 
commander, whose numerous acts of insult and 
brutal violence in difierent parts of the colony 
called down upon his name and character the 
direst execrations of the people. In his moods 
of malice, which, it was said, were made more 
vindictive by frequent intoxication, he would 
often ravage the shores of Narragansett Bay, 
pillage the neighboring farms and hamlets, and 
sometimes takef the lives of the inhabitants, in 
a manner that would be expected only of the 
outlaw chief of some horde of pirates. The 
distresses of his native colony, and especially 
of those portions of it with which, from in- 
fancy, he had been most familiar, enlisted the 
deepest sympathies of Governor Ward, and the 
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mimerous passages in his letters relating to the 
subject show how earnest were the efforts 
he made for their relief, both in Congress and 
in his communications to the colonial govern- 
ment. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Captain Samml Ward. — He joins the Eocpedi' 
tion to Quebec. — Is taken Prisoner. — Let* 
ter addressed to him by his Father. — The 
Proceedings of Congress. — Patriotic Views 
of Governor Ward. — They overrule his do- 
mestic Anxieties. — His last Appearance in 
Congress. — His sudden Death, — His Char* 
acter as a Christian and a Patriot. — Inci- 
dents in the Life of his Son, Colonel Samuel 
Ward. 

In September, 1775, a detachment of eleven 
hundred men had been sent, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Benedict Arnold, on an expe- 
dition to Canada, for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the British forces stationed there, and of 
conciliating the good will of the Canadians 
towards the cause of the colonies. When vol- 
miteers for this distant and perilous expedition 
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were called for by General Washington, two 
hundred and fifty of the troops belonging to 
Rhode Island had presented themselves for the 
service. Among them was Samuel Ward, Jun- 
ior, who, as we have already mentioned, had in 
the preceding spring received a captain's com- 
mission in the Continental army. 

Upon the formation of the character of this 
young man, now in the twentieth year of his 
age. Governor Ward had bestowed the care 
which might naturally be expected of a fond 
and high-minded father. Having sent him to 
receive his classical education at the College 
of Rhode Island, he had seen him bear its 
highest honors at the period of his graduation, 
and, at the opening of the revolution, he had 
given him up, the hope and the pride of his 
family, to the service of his country. He had 
early instilled into his mind his own spirit of 
self-sacrificing patriotism, and had constantly 
enjoined upon him the practice of virtue and 
the fear of God. 

' After Captain Ward had joined the camp 
near Boston, and while the period of his en- 
listment was still undecided, his father wrote 
to him a letter, which contains a full expres- 
won of his views concerning the duty, which 
a citizen owes his country in times of calamity 
or distress. " With regard," says he, " to your 
VOL. IX. 22 
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engaging in the public service during the war, 
my sentiments are these ; that so long as my 
country has any occasion for my service, and 
calls upon me properly, she has an undoubted 
right to it ; and I shall ever esteem it the higher 
happiness to be able, in times of general distress, 
to do her any material good. Upon these princi- 
ples, you will give me the highest satisfaction 
by devoting your life, while Heaven graciously 
continues it, to the public service. The poet 
justly said, ' Dulce et decorum est pro patria moriJ 
I can as justly add, pro patria vivere,^^ 

With these sentiments, rendered more forci- 
ble by parental example, to guide his conduct 
in the army, Captain Ward early attracted the 
notice of the Commander-in-chief, and, though 
at an immature age, he was permitted to join 
the troops from his native colony, who had 
been under the command of Colonel Christo* 
pher Greene, in the expedition to duebec 
Pull of hope, and eager for the service in 
which they were to be engaged, the volun- 
teers, under the command of Arnold, left the 
camp on the 15th of September, and arrived 
at the mouth of the Kennebec River on the 
20th of the same month. Here they com- 
menced their march through an untravelled 
wilderness, amidst the severities of an inclem* 
ent season, without provisions, and but pooiiy 
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clad ; and, after enduring hardships such as were 
scarcely paralleled in all the struggle of the 
revolution, they reached the bank of the St. 
Lawrence, opposite Cluebec, on the 15th of 
November. A few days from this date he 
writes to his sisters at Westerly. 

" We were thirty days in a wilderness that 
none but savages ever attempted to pass. We 
marched one hundred miles upon short three 
days' provisions, waded over three rapid rivers, 
marched through snow and ice barefoot^ passed 
over the St. Lawrence where it was guarded 
by the enemy's frigates, and are now about 
twenty-four miles from the city, to recruit our 
worn-out natures. General Montgomery in- 
tends to join us immediately, so that we have 
a winter's campaign before us; but I trust we 
shall have the glory of taking Cluebec." 

This expectation, which was also confident- 
ly entertained both in Congress and at the 
camp of the Commander-in-chief, was doomed 
to a melancholy disappointment. A few days 
after the arrival of Arnold, General Montgom- 
ery joined him on the plains before Cluebec, 
with jthree hundred men from Montreal, and 
took command of the expedition. Though the 
force was still too small for the reduction of 
the city, yet the General, relying on the dispo* 
wtdotL of the Oanadians to favor tfie cause of 
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the Americans, commenced the attack on the 
momitig of the 31st of December. The event 
proved but too clearly that this reliance was 
wholly misplaced. The heroic commander fell 
early in the b*attle, and his men were repulsed. 
The detachment led by Colonel Arnold was 
engaged* at another point of the city. They 
had already forced one of the barriers, which 
had been thrown up for its defence, and were 
fi^pproaching a second, when Arnold was borne 
wounded from the ground. The trqops, how- 
ever, led on by Colonel Greene, were still 
maintaining the assault, when they were at- 
tacked in the rear, and their retreat cut off by 
a party of the enemy, and nearly four hun- 
dred of them were made prisoners. Among 
these were Captain Ward and a large portion 
of the company under his command. 

On the 17th of January, 1776, the news 
reached Congress, by despatches from General 
Schuyler, of the disastrous fate of the expedi- 
tion to duebec, and of the fall of Montgom- 
ery. The intelligence was received with no 
common emotion. A brave officer, high in 
rank, had been snatched from the serv]jpe of 
the country; and the hopes, which had been 
indulged that the people of Canada would join 
the colonies in their resistance to the ministry, 
were blighted at the very moment when they 
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were the strongest and most ardent. But in 
the mind of no one in Congress, who on that 
day listened to the melancholy recital contained 
in the letters of General Schuyler, was a 
deeper anxiety excited, than in that of Gov- 
ernor Ward. As a warm-hearted patriot he 
mourned the loss of the gallant General, and, 
with a father's pride and a father's solicitude, 
he learned the heroic conduct and the unhappy 
fete of his son, the youthful captain, and his 
soldiers from Rhode Island. He was imme- 
diately appointed one of the committee to whom 
the communications of General Schuyler were 
feferred; and on the 21st of January, so soon 
as the duties of the committee had been dis- 
charged, he addressed a letter to his son in 
Canada, which will illustrate his character both 
as a patriot and a father. 

" My dear Son ; 

" I most devoutly thank God that you 
are alive, in good health, and have behaved well. 
You have now a new scene of action, to behave 
well as a prisoner. You have been taught from 
your^ infancy the love of God, of all mankind, 
and especially of your country ; in a due dis- 
charge of these various duties of life consist true 
honor, religion, and virtue. I hope no situation 
or trial, however severe, will tempt you to vie- 
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late those sound, immutable laws of God and 
nature. You will now have time for reflection ; 
improve it well, and examine your own heart 
Eradicate, as much as human frailty admits, 
the seeds of vice and folly. Correct your 
temper. Expand the benevolent feelings of 
your soul, and impress and establish the noble 
principles of private and public virtue so deep- 
ly in it, that your whole life may be directed 
by them. Next to these great and essential 
duties, improve your mind by the best authors 
you can borrow. Learn the French language, 
and be continually acquiring, as far as your 
situation admits, every useful accomplishment 
Shun every species of debauchery and vice, as 
certain and inevitable ruin here and hereafter. 
There is one vice, which, though often to be 
met with in polite company, I cannot but con- 
sider as unworthy of a gentleman as well as a 
Christian. I mean swearing. Avoid it at all 
times. 

"All ranks of people here have the highest 
sense of the great bravery and merit of Colo- 
nel Arnold, and all his officers and men. 
Though prisoners, they have acquired immor- 
tal honor. Proper attention will be paid to 
them. In the mean time, behave, my dear 
son, with great circumspection, prudence, and 
firmness. Enter into no engagements incon- 
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•istent with your duty to your country, and 
■uch as you may mak^ keep inviolate with the 
strictest honor. Besides endeavoring to make 
yourself as easy and comfortable as possible in 
your present situation, you will pay the great- 
est attention, as far as your little power may 
admit, to the comfort and welfare of all your 
fellow-prisoners, and of those lately under your 
immediate command especially."* 

During the winter of 1776, the attention of 
Congress was earnestly directed to preparation 
for the campaign, which it was expected the 
ensuing spring would open upon the country. 
The fall of Montgomery, and the failure of 
the expedition to duebec, undoubtedly had a 
tendency to give a still more serious air to 
their deliberations. He was the first officer 
of the Continental army, high in rank, who 
had fallen in the service ; and the fathers of 
the country mourned for him, as for one who 
had died an heroic martyr to the common cause. 
The committee, who were appointed to consider 
the subject, made a series of successive reports, 
which resulted in sending a deputation from 
Congress to visit Canada, and in reinforcing 
the army which was stationed there. 

• The letter, from which this is an extract, was pub- 
lished in the American Annual Register, VoL VIL p. 407. 
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The military operations of the Continental 
army were also greatly extended; new posts 
were established, and arrangements set on foot 
for undertaking the defence of the entire con- 
tinent, as the common territory of all the col- 
onies was then -termed. The attitude of Con- 
gress, however, had not changed. It was still 
that of deep anxiety and painful suspense, in 
which its members were waiting for some de- 
cisive event to determine the course they 
should adopt. Independence was only men- 
tioned in the privacy of familiar intercourse, or 
in the correspondence of confidential friends. 
In the hall of Congress the word had not yet 
been uttered. But among those grave and 
thoughtful men, suspense was not a natural 
state of mind, and it could not long continue. 
Beneath the solemn exterior which they pre- 
sented, a discerning eye might detect many a 
current of deep and earnest feeling, whose sure 
and silent flow was bearing the whole body 
insensibly onward to some mighty crisis. 

These were the settled views, which now reg- 
ulated the conduct and shaped the opinions of 
Governor Ward ; and the familiar letters, which 
have guided us in framing this memoir, alone 
can show how deeply he was interested in the 
plans which Congress was now adopting, and 
in the approach of the events, which he felt 
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confident were hastening on by the appoint- 
ment of a destiny which no earthly power 
could withstand. He also, at this time, as was 
natural from the troubled condition of his na- 
tive colony, experienced great anxiety on ac- 
count of his domestic affairs. Eleven children 
had survived the death of their mother, which 
took place in 1770. Of these one had died 
during his attendance at the session of the 
first Congress. The three elder sons were 
now, in imitation of their father's example, in 
the service of the country, two of them hold- 
ing places in the army, and one in the navy. 
The two elder daughters were recently mar- 
ried, and the. remaining children, still of a ten- 
der age, were dwelling, without the protection 
of a parent, in the mansion at Westerly, in 
one of the most exposed situations along the 
coast of the colony. To that once cheerful 
and happy home of his family his thoughts 
would often revert, and his warm, parental af- 
fection would urge him to abandon the public 
service, that he might watch over the tender 
years of his children, and save from wasting 
and decay the beautiful estate which his indus- 
try had acquired. 

But such were not the views of duty, which 
became a patriot statesman of the revolution. 
To him the present was of little importance: 
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/ the fiiture was all in all. Never, perhaps, in 
the history of mankind, has there been a pe- 
riod distinguished by so striking instances of 
the sacrifice of every private interest to the 
general good. The individual was but a unit 
in the mighty mass, whose freedom and happi- 
ness were of immeasurable importance. It was 
in accordance with this higher sentiment of 
duty to his country, that Governor Ward at 
this time decided against the dictates of pa^ 
rental affection, and resolved to remain in the 
Congress, and there abide the issues of the 
contest. In the month of February, of this 
long and anxious winter, he thus writes to the 
fiister to whom he had especially committed 
the charge of his family. 

" When I consider the alarms, the horrors 
and mischiefs of war, I cannot help thinking 
what those wretches deserve, who have in- 
volved this innocent country in all its miseries. 
At the same time, I adore the divine wisdom 
and goodness, which often overrules and di- 
rects those calamities to the producing of the 
greatest good. This I humbly hope will 
be our case. We may yet establish the peace 
and happiness of our native country upon the 
broad and never-failing basis of liberty and 
virtue. 

" When I reflect upon this subject, and an- 
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tieipate the glorious period, the dangers of dis- 
ease, the inconveniences experienced in my pri- 
vate affairs, the almost unparallered sufferings 
irf Samuel,* and 'all that my dear children and 
friends do or can suffer, appear to me trifling. 
I am sure your own love of liberty, and your 
fortitude of mind, will not only support you, 
but will enable you to encourage and support 
all around you in the hour of danger. My dear 
little boys and girls, I know, need me much; 
but my duty forbids my return. I can only 
recommend them to God, to you, and my other 
sisters, and to their older sisters. Do all you 
possibly can to encourage them in the paths 
of virtue, industry, frugality, and neatness, and 
in improving their minds as far as their situa- 
tion admits." • 

Such were the labors, the anxieties, and the 
hopes, which occupied the mind of Governor 
Ward, when death, coming at an unexpected 
hour, suddenly put an end to them all. In 
the pressure of the many concerns, which had 
. engaged his attention while in Congress, he 
had neglected to adopt the usual preventive 
against the smallpox, at that time one of the 
most dreaded of the diseases with which hu- 
manity could be afflicted. It frequently ap- 

* His son, Captain Ward, now a prisoner at Quebee. 
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peared with great malignity, especially in the 
large towns of the country; and Governor 
Ward had received repeated admonitions, while 
at Philadelphia, to resort to * inoculation, the 
only preventive measure at that time known; 
but though, as would appear from his letters, 
he dreaded the contagion with peculiar appre- 
hension, he would never allow himself to be 
inoculated.* 

In the Journal of Congress for the 13th of 
March is found the latest mention of his par- 
ticipation in the business of the House. On 
that day he presided in the committee of the 
whole, through a protracted discussion of sev- 
eral memorials and other papers relating to the 
trade of the colonies, and, on reporting to the 
House the progress ef the debate, obtained 
leave to sit again. He also accepted an ap- 
pointment as a member of a special committee, 
which was instructed to devise ways and means 
for defraying the anticipated expenses of the 

* He is said to have had an invincible repugnance to 
this mode of taking the disease. Indeed, a strong prejudice 
had alwuys existed in the colonies against inoculation, since 
its first introduction in 1721. Vaccination was first adopted 
in England, by Dr. Jenner, in 1798, and was introduced 
into America, about the year 1800, through the agency of 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, a native of Newport, and at that 
time a lecturer at Harvard College, ^and also at Brown 
Univenity. 
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campaign that was soon to open. These da- 
ties, however, were not for him to perform. 

On the two following days he was still in 
his place in Congress, with his characteristic 
punctuality and devotion to business. From 
this time his seat was vacant. The disease, 
which had already begun to be felt in his 
system, now appeared in its worst malignity, 
and on the 26th of March, 1776, put an end 
to his useful and honorable life, in the fifty- 
first year of his age. In the published " Let- 
ters " of John Adams, the event is thus no- 
ticed a few days after it happened. 

" We have this week lost a very valuable 
friend of the colonies in Governor Ward, of 
Rhode Island, by the smallpox in the natural 
way. He never would hearken to his friends, 
who have been constantly advising him to be 
inoculated ever since the first Congress began. 
But he would not be persuaded. Numbers, 
who have been inoculated, have gone through 
this distemper without any danger, or even con- 
finement. But nothing would do; he must 
take it in the natural way, and die. He was 
an amiable and a sensible man, a steadfast friend 
to his country, upon very pure principles. His 
funeral was attended with the same solemnities 
as Mr. Randolph's. Mr. Stillman, being the 
Anabaptist minister here, of which persuasion 
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the Governor, was desired by Congress to 
preach a sermon, which he did with great 
applause." * 

He was interred in the burial-place of the 
First Baptist Church, amid the solemnities of 
religious worship, in the presence of the mem* 
bers of Congress, of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, and a large c<mcourse of the cit- 
izens of Philadelphia, among whom his amia- 
ble manners and exalted character had won 
for him many admiring friends. A monument 
was ordered to be erected to his memory at 
the place of his interment by a vote of Coor 
gress, and afterwards by an act of the General 
Assembly of Rhode Island. 

The course of this memoir has furnished buf 
few opportunities to refer to the religious opin* 
ions or the religious character of Governor 
Ward. He was, however, a sincere and hum- 
ble Christian. He was coimected, as were his 
ancestors before him, with a church of the 
Sabbatarian persuasion ; a name given to what 
was then a large and highly respectable de- 
nomination of Christians in Rhode Island, who 
practised the rite of baptism by immersion, and 
adhered with singular tenacity to the ancient 
Jewish Sabbath as the appointed day of pab« 

• John Admos's LdUn to kit W^k, YoL L p. SOL 
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lie worship.* He was at all times a careful 
observer of the simple forms of the church 
with which he was connected, and was withal 
a truly devout and conscientious, as well as a 
high-minded and honorable man. 

His patriotism, which was deeply tinged with 
his religious feelings, was of the most constant 
and self-sacrificing nature. To be useful to 
the cause of American liberty, then struggling 
with mighty foes, to see his country success- 
ful in the great contest she had undertaken, 
and to win for himself the approbation of 
Heaven, "as a faithful servant and soldier of 
Jesus Christ," these, we may well judge, were 
the controlling aspirations of his mind, when 
death summoned him to the scenes of immor- 
tality, and to a nearer communion with the 
spiritual realities, which he had so long con- 
templated from afar. 

His death took place on the eve of great 
events, which no man had more clearly fore* 
seen, and which few men had done more to 
hasten forward. His sun went down er^ 
the star of his country had risen, and while 
gloom and night yet hung round the whol# 
horizon. Had his life been prolonged but for 

* Among his papers is a confession of his faith in the 
fbndamental doctrines of Christianity, which was snbmitfceA 
t» tiie dmich on his admurton as a member. 
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a little season, he would have beheld his native 
colony taking the lead of all the others in 
asserting the doctrines which he cherished, and 
becoming the first to throw off the allegiance 
that bound her to the British throne.* He 
would also have affixed his signature to the 
Declaration of American Independence, and thus 
linked with his name an enduring title to the 
gratitude of posterity, and won perhaps a 
prouder place in the annals of his country. 

But this high guaranty of fame he was not 
permitted to attain; and we close this narra- 
tive of his life and services with the following 
estimate of his character, from the pen of one 
who knew him well, and who, while in CJon- 
gress, relied with unwavering confidence on his 
fidelity, his wisdom, and his patriotism. The 
late John Adams, near the close of his ven- 
erable old age, in a letter dated January 29th, 
1821, and addressed to onef of the descend- 
ants of Governor Ward, thus speaks of his 
character ; << He was a gentleman in his man- 
ners, benevolent and amiable in his disposition, 
and as decided, ardent, and uniform in his pa^ 
triotism, as any member of that Congress. 
When he was seized with the smallpox, he 

* The act of allegiance was repealed by tlie Grcnera] 
Assembly in May, 1776. 
t Richard R. Ward, I^ of New York. 
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said that if his vote and voice were necessary 
to support the cause of his countiy, he should 
live, if not, he should die. He died, and the 
cause of his country was supported, but it lost 
one of its most sincere and punctual advo- 
cates." 

The life of Governor Ward was abruptly 
closed at a gloomy period in the history of 
his country. But his generous patriotism and 
his manly spirit did not die. He had instilled 
them with parental care into the mind of the 
son who bore his name, and to whose early 
service in the army of the revolution we have 
already alluded. The father descended to the 
tomb in the meridian of his' days, but the 
leading features of his character were inherited 
by the son, who in his own career worthily 
exemplified the precepts and coxmsels which 
had guided his ybuth. 

Samuel Ward, Junior, was bom at Westerly, 
on the 17th of November, 1756. He was 
graduated at Brown University, with distin- 
guished honors, in the class of 1771. At the 
early age of eighteen, he received a Captain's 
commission from the government of his native 
colony, and in May, 1775, marched with his 
company to join the army of observation, 
which Rhode Island was at that time raising 
for her own and the common defence. In the 
VOL. IX. 23 



antuBiQ of the same yiear he volunteeredi witk 
a iarge body of the txoofs of Rhode Island, to 
aecompany Ck>loiiel Arnold on the expeditiea 
tft Clnebec, an expedition attended with suf- 
ferings and privations sudi as were scarcely 
surpassed, if indeed they were equalled, during 
the war. They were brarely encountered and 
heroically endured ; but the ejqpedition termi- 
iated ia disaster and defeat. With a large 
ammber (Mf his gallant associates, Captain Ward 
was overpowered by superior f<H:ee, taken pris- 
oner, and carried to Quebec, where he was 
•till detained at the period of his father's 
death. 

In the course of the year 1776, he was ex- 
changed, and, on his return to Rhode Island, 
married the daughter of WilUam Greene, of 
Warwick, who was afterwards Governor of 
that state. Soon after his exchange. Captain 
Ward was commissioned as M£^r in the regi- 
ment of Colonel Christopher Greene, who had 
been his brave associate in the toils and disas- 
ters of the expedition to duebec. Under this 
gallant commander he bore a distinguished part 
in the celebrated battle at Red Bank, in which 
Fort Mercer was successfully defended from the 
assault of the Hessians under Count DoQopw 
0£ this action, at the order of his Colonel, he 
^w up the official account, which was foi^ 
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warded to the Commander-in-chief, and which 
is now contained in the published correspondence 
of General Washington.* He was also in the - 
camp of Washington during the dreadful winter 
in which the army was quartered at Valley 
Forge. 

In 1778, the regiment of Colonel Greene 
was detached for special service in the colony 
to which it belonged, and was placed under 
the command of General Sullivan, whose head- 
quarters were then at Providence. The Gen- 
eral was preparing an expedition, which he had 
been ordered to undertake against the island 
of Rhode Island, for the purpose of dislodging 
the British forces, and driving them from the 
shores of Narragansett Bay. In this expedition 
Mr. Ward, though holding only a Major's com- 
mission, was intrusted with the command of 
a regiment. The enterprise proved unsuccess- 
ful, and the army of General Sullivan was 
obliged to retreat from the island ; but the 
youthful officer, though charged with a respon- 
sibility above his commission, behaved with 
prudence and gallantry, and contributed his 
Aaxe to the order and success with which the 
retreat, so mortifying to the commander, and 
so ccdamitous to the colony, was conducted. 

* Sparks's WhuMnghfij Vol V. p. 113. 
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In April of the following year, he received 
the commission of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
first regiment of the division from Rhode Isl- 
and ; and in this command he passed two years 
in Washington's army, while stationed in New 
Jersey, and upon Hudson's River. In many 
of the important operations of this period he 
bore the part becoming to his rank; he en- 
dured patiently the toils and privations which 
the service of his country imposed upon the 
army, and won for himself a share of the glory 
which belongs to all those, who, amidst disap- 
pointment, disaster, and the keenest sudering, 
were still faithful to the cause of the revo- 
lution. 

Near the close of the war. Colonel Ward 
retired from the army, and engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits in the city of New York. While 
thus employed, he made several voyages to 
Europe and the East Indies, and was among 
the first to display the fiag of his country 
in the China Seas. He also resided in Paris 
during some of the early stages of the French 
revolution, and was present at the scene when 
Louis the Sixteenth was beheaded. On his 
return to the United States, he retired from 
the mercantile house with which he had been 
long connected, and settled with his family 
on an estate near East Greenwich, in Rhode 
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Island. Here, amid the quiet pursuits of agri- 
culture, he revived the studies of his early- 
years, and to the end of his life maintained 
a scholar's familiarity with Caesar, Ovid, and 
Horace, the classic writers, who had been the 
favorites of his -academic days. On the death 
of his wife, in the year 1817, he removed to 
Jamaica, in the vicinity of New York. Here 
and in the metropolis itself, where some of 
-his children were now settled in business, he 
hved for many years in the enjoyment of con- 
genial society, and blessed with the filial love 
of a numerous family, and with the confidence 
and respect of a wide circle of friends. 

Colonel Ward, though well qualified for pub- 
lic life by his talents and education, as well as 
by his varied experience of human affairs, and 
his familiar acquaintance with most of the lead- 
ing men of the country, yet was too strongly 
attached to the quiet scenes of his own home, 
and was withal too little ambitious of political 
distinction, ever to engage with relish in the 
exciting labors of the politician. He was 
twice, however, chosen to represent his fellow- 
citizens in what were then deemed important 
public bodies. One of them was the commer- 
cial convention which assembled at Annapolis, 
in 1786; the other was the Convention which 
met at Hartford in 1812. . 
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With these solitary exceptions, his days were 
passed in the humble occupations of a private 
gentleman. Yet he was not indiflferent to the 
fortunes of his country. He had been taught 
to love her from his infancy, and had spent 
the first years of his early manhood in the 
achievement of her independence. But now 
that this had been secured, he yielded to the 
love of quiet inherent in his nature, and felt 
at liberty to keep himself aloof from her pub- 
lic concerns. He died at New York, in 1832, 
at the age of seventy-five years.* 

The recollection of the person and the char- ^ 
acter of Colonel Ward is still vivid in the 
minds of many, who knew him as he ap- 
peared in society, in the later years of his 
life. One of these, who can well judge of the 
qualities he specifies, has pronounced him to 
have been " a ripe classical scholar, a gentle- 
man of most winning urbanity of manners, and 
a man of sterling intellect and unblemished 
honor." * 

* Notices of the early Graduates at Brown Univereity 
by William G. Goddaid. 
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THOMAS POSEY. 



The following memoir exhibits an example 
of that faithful and enduring patriotism, of 
"which the American revolution affords so ma- 
ny illustrious instances. It is the history of a 
man, who, by imdeviating integrity, energy of 
purpose, and perseverance, rose from obscurity 
to the highest stations in the gift of his coun- 
try. He started m life without any of those 
extrinsic advantages which are so highly val- 
ued, and are often so effective in filling the 
sails of the young adventurer upon the voyage 
of life; he had nieither fortune nor a liberal 
education, and was not befriended by patronage 
nor family influence. When such men are vir- 
tuous and successful, they are the proper sub- 
jects to be held up as exemplars for future gen- 
erations, because the path they have trodden is 
a common highway, free to all. " Princes and 
kings may flourish, and may fade," without 
leaving any useful lesson in practical wisdom; 
genius may astonish by the brilliancy of iti 
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woLiler-working powers, or the rapidity of its 
com^ests, while those who gaze in delight or 
admiration upon its track of light can neither 
follow it nor gain instruction from the scene. 
iint when we se^ a man of ordinary' mould mod- 
estly commencing the career of life in its hiun- 
bier offices, pressing forward with earnestness 
for the highest rewards of ambition, exhibiting 
a noble courage, a disinterested patriotism, and 
a general moderation, and at last gaining the 
most exalted places in the public service, we 
recognize a character combining greatness with 
usefulness, and which may be safely held up 
for imitation. 

Thomas Posey was bom on the banks of 
the Potomac, in Virginia, on the 9th of July, 
1750, of respectable parentage. His earliest ex- 
ercises were those of the rustic, and his nurture 
such as was to be found at the board of a 
substantial farmer. He received a plain Eng- 
lish education, and at the age of nineteen was 
induced by an enterprising spirit to remove to 
the western part of Virginia, near the frontiers, 
where he expected to engage in some branch 
of trade or employment for the acquisition of 
property. Little is known as to his views or 
circumstances; but it is not improbable, that 
the unsettled condition of affairs on the fron- 
tiers, and the prospect of war with the Indians, 
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were not among the least of the incitements, 
which led a youth of ardent temperament and 
strong military bias to those scenes, which 
were soon to form the seat of war. 

Mr. Posey had resided on the frontier but 
a few years, when the country became involved 
in a general war with the Indians; and in 
1774 an expedition against them was under- 
taken from Virginia, led by the British colonial 
Governor, Lord Dunmore, and General Andrew 
Lewis. Mr. Posey, having now reached the 
years of manhood, and acquired a character for 
activity and correctness, as well as some knowl- 
edge of business, received an appointment in 
the quartermaster's department, and marched 
with General Lewis's division of the army. 
It is probable that he was not wholly inex- 
perienced in military service, for all the frontier 
settlements of Pennsylvania and Virginia had 
for several years been exposed to continued in- 
cursions from the Indians. The Shawanese, 
a fierce and numerous tribe, roaming along the 
whole line of the western settlements, from 
the head of the Ohio to its confluence with 
the Mississippi, were engaged in a most active 
and relentless war, aided by most of the other 
western bands. 

There is reason to believe, that the British 
authorities not only looked with indifference 
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at the atrocities committed by the savages, but, 
even at that early period, commenced tbat^sys^ 
tem of connivance and encouragement, which, 
through so many years afterwards, kept alive 
ihe rancor of the Indians, and protracted that 
cruel and most unhappy warfare. From the 
• time when the spirit of independence began to 
show itself in the colonies, in so decided a 
form as to indicate the aj^roach of a rebellion, 
which might require military interference. Great 
Britain saw the importance of keeping up a 
state of hostility between the American people 
and the savages. She saw in the latter use- 
ful allies, who, by keeping employed a portion 
of the military force of the colonies, and ex- 
hausting their resources, diverted and consumed 
much of the strength which might otherwise 
1)0 exerted against herself. She hoped, too, 
by means of these wars, that the extension of 
the American settlements beyond the moun- 
tains would be checked, and the growth of a 
population prevented, in regions so distant as 
to be beyond the control of her fleets and 
armies. 

The important expedition, of which we arc 
now to speak, was got up at the instance of 
the Virginia legislature, and the gallant army 
which composed it consisted entirely of the 
miUtia of Virginia. It was divided into two 
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parts; one division, which was commanded by 
Lord Dunmore, was to proceed to Pittsburg, 
and thence to descend the Ohio to the mouth 
of the Kenhawa, where a junction was to be 
effected with the other division, commanded 
by General Lewis, who was to cross the moun- 
tains to the valley of the Kenhawa, and pur- 
sue the course of that river to the point of 
rendezvous. 

. Lewis was a noble soldier, a man of chiv- 
alrous character, and of great military sagacity. 
He had served in the disastrous campaign of 
Braddock, was a Captain imder Washington in 
the expedition to the Great Meadows in 1754, 
was a Major in the regiment afterwards com- 
manded by Washington, and was at the head 
of a detachment of Virginians, in the unlucky 
expedition of Major Grant, when he was sig- 
nally defeated at Port Pitt. 
' The distance from Camp Review, where Lew- 
is's army assembled, on the borders of the Vir- 
ginia settlements, to the mouth of the Ken- 
hawa, was about one hundred, and sixty miles ; 
the way mountainous, rugged, and clothed with 
forests. There was no path nor track, and but 
few white men had ever passe^ through the 
savage wilderness, that was to be traversed by 
the army. The tourist, who now travels the 
route, from the Ohio - to the t^irginia 
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Springs, passing over the stupendous precipices 
by means of the modern facilities of turnpikes 
and stages, gazes with admiration at the fright- 
ful cliffs and chasms, which he is enabled to 
surmount by the ingenuity of the engineer, and 
the wealth of a sovereign state ; but he can- 
not realize the possibility of passing over these 
precipices without a road, with horses, baggage, 
provisions, and all the munitions of an army. 
In our view, there was more merit and bril- 
liancy in such ap achievement, than in the 
daring and the triumph of a successful battle; 
for the performance required more labor, more 
patient courage, more active patriotism, than is 
usually called forth by the excitement of a 
battle. 

That arduous march was successfully per- 
formed. Arrived at the mouth of the Kenhawa, 
General Lewis encamped to await the arrival 
of Lord Dunmore ; but his lordship did not 
come, having changed his mind, and, after leav- 
ing Pittsburg, marched through Ohio to the 
Shawanoe towns on the Scioto. The army 
of Lewis remained about ten days in camp at 
Point Pleasant, when, on the 10th of October, 
just as the sun was rising, the Indians, with a 
large force, attacked them. The battle lasted 
.all the day, and was fought with great spirit 

d obstinacy on both sides. The Indians 
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woirtler-working powers, or the rapidity of its 
conquests, while those who gaze in delight or 
admiration upon its track of light can neither 
foltow it nor gain instruction from the scene. 
Sut when we scq a man of ordinary mould mod- 
estly commencing the career of life in its hum- 
bler offices, pressing forward with earnestness 
for the highest rewards of ambition, exhibiting 
a noble courage, a disinterested patriotism, and 
a general moderation, and at last gaining the 
most exalted places in the public service, we 
recognize a character combining greatness with 
usefulness, and which may be safely held up 
for imitation. 

Thomas Posey was bom on the banks of 
the Potomac, in Virginia, on the 9th of July, 
1750, of respectable parentage. His earliest ex- 
ercises were those of the rustic, and his nurture 
such as was to be found at the board of a 
substantial farmer. He received a plain Eng- 
lish education, and at the age of nineteen was 
induced by an enterprising spirit to remove to 
the western part of Virginia, near the frontiers, 
where he expected to engage in some branch 
of trade or employment for the acquisition of 
property. Little is known as to his views or 
circumstances; but it is not improbable, that 
the unsettled condition of affairs on the fron- 
tiers, and the prospect of war with the Indians, 
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were not among the least of the incitements, 
which led a youth of ardent temperament and 
strong military bias to those scenes, which 
were soon to form the seat of war. 

Mr. Posey had resided on the frontier but 
a few years, when the country became involved 
in a general war with the Indians; and in 
1774 an expedition against them was under- 
taken from Virginia, led by the British colonial 
Governor, Lord Dunmore, and General Andrew 
Lewis. Mr. Posey, having now reached the 
years of manhood, and acquired a character for 
activity and correctness, as well as some knowl- 
edge of business, received an appointment in 
the quartermaster's department, and marched 
with General Lewis's division of the army. 
It is probable that he was not wholly inex- 
perienced in military service, for all the frontier 
settlements of Pennsylvania and Virginia had 
for several years been exposed to continued in- 
cursions from the Indians. The Shawanese, 
a fierce and numerous tribe, roaming along the 
whole line of the western settlements, from 
the head of the Ohio to its confluence with 
the Mississippi, were engaged in a most active 
and relentless war, aided by most of the other 
western bands. 

There is reason to believe, that the British 
authorities not only looked with indifference 
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at the atrocities committed by the savages, but, 
even at that early period, commenced that^ sys- 
tem of connivance and encouragement, which, 
through so many years afterwards, kept alive 
ihe rancor of the Indians, and protracted that 
cruel and most unhappy warfare. From the 
• time when the spirit of independence began to 
show itself in the colonies, in so decided a 
form as to indicate the a^^roach of a rebellicm, 
which might require military interference, Great 
Britain saw the importance of keeping up a 
state of hostility between the American people 
and the savages. She saw in the latter use- 
ful allies, who, by keepii^ employed a portioa 
of the military force of the colonies, and ex- 
hausting their resources, diverted and consumed 
much of the strength which might otherwise 
1)0 exerted against herself. She hoped, too, 
by means of these wars, that the extension of 
the American settlements beyond the moim- 
tains would be checked, and the growth of a 
population prevented, in regions so distant as 
to be beyond the control of her fleets and 
armies. 

The important expedition, of which we arc 
now to speak, was got up at the instance of 
the Virginia legislature, and the gallant army 
which composed it consisted entirely of the 
militia of Virginia. It was divided into two 
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parts; one division, which was commanded by 
Lord Dmimore, was to proceed to Pittsburg, 
and thence to descend the Ohio to the mouth 
of the Kenhawa, where a junction was to be 
effected with the other division, commanded 
by General Lewis, who was to cross the moun- 
tains to the valley of the Eenhawa, and pur- 
sue the course of that river to the point of 
rendezvous. 

, Lewis was a noble soldier, a man of chiv- 
alrous character, and of great military sagacity. 
He had served in the disastrous campaign of 
Braddock, was a Captain under Washington in 
the expedition to the Great Meadows in 1764, 
was a Major in the regiment afterwards com- 
manded by Washington, and was at the head 
of a detachment of Virginians, in the unlucky 
expedition of Major Grant, when he was sig- 
nally defeated at Port Pitt. 

^ The distance from Camp Review, where Lew- 
is's army assembled, on. the borders of the Vir- 
ginia settlements, to the mouth of the Een- 
hawa, was about one hundred, and sixty miles ; 
the way mountainous, rugged, and clothed with 
forests. There was no path nor track, and but 
few white men had ever passeij through the 
savage wilderness, that was to be traveirsed by 
the army. The tourist, who now travels the 
roniBi from the Ohio - to the l^irginia 
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Springs, passing over the stupendous precipices 
by means of the modern facilities of turnpikes 
and stages, gazes with admiration at the fright- 
ful cliffs and chasms, which he is enabled to 
surmount by the ingenuity of the engineer, and 
the wealth of a sovereign state ; but he can- 
not realize the possibility of passing over these 
precipices without a road, with horses, baggage, 
provisions, and all the munitions of an army. 
In our view, there was more merit and bril- 
liancy in such a|i achievement, than in the 
daring and the triumph of a successful battle; 
for the performance required more labor, more 
patient courage, more active patriotism, than is 
usually called forth by the excitement of a 
battle. 

That arduous march was successfully per- 
formed. Arrived at the mouth of the Kenhawa, 
General Lewis encamped to await the arrival 
of Lord Dunmore ; but his lordship did not 
come, having changed his mind, and, after leav- 
ing Pittsburg, marched through Ohio to the 
Shawanoe towns on the Scioto. The army 
of Lewis remained about ten days in camp at 
Point Pleasant, when, on the 10th of October, 
just as the sun was rising, the Indians, with a 
lai^e force, attacked them. The battle lasted 
all the day, and was fought with great spirit 
and obstinacy on both sides. The Indians 
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were headed by Cornstalk, a chief of high rep- 
utation, who, in the attack and subsequent re»,, 
treat, discovered great military skill. The 
battle was a remarkable one ; fot seldom have^ 
the Indians brought so large a force into any. 
battle with the whites; more rarely have they 
dehberately attacked our troops in position, in 
daylight, and fought them for hours face to 
face. The Virginians had seventy-five men 
killed, and one hundred and forty wounded, 
while the loss of the Indians was much great- 
er. The latter were beaten oflF, and they re- 
treated at the close of the day, leaving to ou? 
troops the trophies of a hard-fought battle. It 
was said at the time, that so many Indians 
were never before known to have fallen in any 
engagement with the white people. 

In the mean while, Dunmore proceeded to the 
Pickaway Plains, where he opened a negotia- 
tion for peace with the Indians, and sent* or- 
ders to Lewis to join him. But when, tbfi 
latter, after an arduous march, had nearly 
reached the head-quarters of the Governor, .he 
was met by Dunmore in person, who. ordered 
,him to return, as the Indians had expressed 
great fears of Lewis and his troops, and the 
British. Governor was afraid that their, presenoe 
^ might : opeiate mifavorably upon the pendiztg 
negotialious.]' /The Americans retraced thttr 
VOL. IX. 24 
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>ilepi, dittatisfied and indignant. The eondnct 
af Dunmore, throughout the expedition, mui 
Hot easily understood. It has never since been 
6l!i^)laiiied ; ncnr does it seem to be susceptible 
tf any other solution, than that which convkti 
ihe Goremor of perfidy, of a deliberate detti^ 
to conciliate the red men towards his own gor* 
•mment, while he did what he could to ex^ 
isperate the resentful feelings, which existed 
between thein and the Americans. 

It was on the Pickaway Plains, a few miles 
distant from the beautiful site of the present 
city of Chillicothe, and on the ocoasiim we 
htLT9 alluded to, that Logan, the Indiah cbki^ 
tmrt to Dunmore that remarkable speech, which 
is justly regarded as one of the most sim^de 
and touching specimens of eloquence to be 
*fimnd in the rec(»ds of history. 

This tompaign was attended with the Usual 
"iifficiilties and hardships incident to Indian 
%tfffSue, and was concluded with the welt- 
Imown treaty made by Lord Dunmore With 
ttie s^irage tribes, which produced the letesse 
bf many i^isoners, some of whom had be^n in 
* iollqpCirity for a number of years ; and it wiis 
Ihe cotnmencement of that good nndMitatadiqg 
"tetliristo the British and the Indians, wfaioh 
iffkfftHed ^hiring the it^Toluticmary wbTi alii 1ms 
'ilfeiii la^ up ttetil foedtitly, lo the ^H^Hx^frnf 



aofl annoyance of our fn»fiier fleUfementa. 
The battle <rif Point Pleasmt has been calM 
tbe first battle of tbe levc^titioH ; for that «»• 
tkm, with the other incidents to which we 
hme alluded, not only Widened tbe. Iwoncli 
between the Indians and the colonists, but c<ni* 
filmed the latter in their feelings of aiieoatiM 
atid distrust towards the mother country. W(i 
have dwelt upon it for these rettsons, aind^beh 
•ause it was an important event in the life ^ 
the subject of this memoir. 

Mr. Posey, though young, wae ui attentive 
observer of these stirring scenes, which we h1^ 
•oribe from facts fumuAied in part fiom hk 
letters written at the time, and remaining At 
the possession of his lEamily, and which shoir 
faim to have been a cool and intelligent wji* 
Bess of events wkidi he ^kecrtbes with gtml 
aunuteness. 

The appalling mdhibition of war, tn its mM$ 
emel aspect, as it was doplayed initiieae bt^dir 
hostilities, might, in a lesa reaolute )miad,;l¥Mii» 
•xtinguiBhed tlienuUtaryjuMlDr.^efia young mA 
unpractised soldier. Bat it was not 'ito :Wi||i^ 
Mr. Posey, nor was «ach tibe epbenend chav^ 
•cCsr of the patriotism i^ Jthotday^. ;HiB mm 
alia of those datmtleas i|iirtta, wlueh dnagir 
ssnres only to rawakmi to actively; and fro' inl 
Whft joon after engfmai^iB 
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for all the energies of American valor. In the 
year 1776, the war of the revolution having 
commenced, he was elected a member of a 
committee of correspondence, a similar com- 
mittee being formed in each county of Vir- 
ginia; and thus, at the early age of twenty- 
five, he became enrolled in the ranks of patriot- 
ism, and occupied a responsible station, which 
sAiowed that his capacity and discretion were 
such as to have won the confidence of hie 
countryinen. : 

Soon after this, he was appointed a captain 
in the regular service, and raised a company 
which Was incorporated with the seventh Vir- 
ginia regiment, and afterwards put on the Con- 
tinental establishment. During this campaign, 
the regiment served against Lord Dunmore, 
who wasted the country, and annoyed the in- 
habitants on different parts of the coast, and at 
last, having a considerable land and naval force, 
made 41 stand; and fortified Gwyn's Island. He 
was attacked by the Americans commanded by 
Brigadier-General Lewis, the same able officer 
and ardent patriot, under whom Captain Posey 
had commenced his military career, and whom 
he now again followed to victory. Dunmoie 
was' defeated, and driven off, with a considi^- 
erable loss of men, and damage to his shipping. 
' 'After an active camtpaign in Virginia, .t&d 
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seventh regiment was ordered to join the army 
mider the immediate command of Greneral 
Washington.. The march was commenced in 
the winter of 1776 - 7, and in the spring they 
reached the head-quarters of the army, and 
shortly after took post on the heights of Mid- 
dlebrook, New Jersey; a large force of the 
enemy then lying at New Brunswick, a few 
miles distant, under the command of L(»rd 
Comwallis. 

About this time, General Washington authoi^ 
ized a selection, of officers and men, from 
the whole army, who were to compose a rifle 
regiment, to be commanded by Colonel Danid 
Morgan. That active and sagacious officer, 
already distinguished by his various and gal- 
lant services, in accepting the command of a 
corps of chosen men, was aware of the 
responsibility he assumed, as the leader of a 
band, from whom would be expected deeds of 
more than ordinary prowess; and in the selec- 
tion of his associates, he exercised with care 
that consummate knowledge of human nature, 
which formed a prominent feature in his char- 
acter. Captain Posey had the honor to be 
selected as one of the captains. The corps 
soon became one of the most distinguished in 
the army; its hard and continual service, and 
brilliant successes, showed not only that its 
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eoergies were directed by a master Bpinty 'bat 
tkat all its parts were composed of stem and 
fitelike materials. It was immediately ordered 
i» do duty on the enemy's lines, where it was 
ttiuch exposed, • always on the alert, aod fie* 
qoentty engaged with the enemy's picket 
guards, their foraging parties, or some part of 
tfieir forces. To say that on these occasions 
Oaptain Posey was not excelled by any of tbs 
brave officers of this gallant regiment, is high 
pfaise, bat it may be said with strict justice. 

When General Howe evacuated New Bruns* 
Wick, and directed his march for New York, 
Cteneral Washington detached a large force to 
endeavor to intercept him, or to bring on a 
general engagement. Morgan's rifle regiment 
was on this service, with orders to hang on 
the rear of the enemy, to engage him at every 
defile, and' to harass him whenever an oppor- 
tnnity should offer. Such an opportunity was 
^ered when the British reached Piscataway, 
and bravely did Moi^an avail himself of it. 
Pasting his riflemen in a marshy wood near 
the road, he waited in silence until the main 
body of the enemy had passed, and then dashed 
Hpon the rear guard. A spirited action ensuedy 
in the course of which Captain Posey was 
ordered, with his company, to cross a causes- 
way leading through a large swamp, for the 
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purpose of gaining the front of thai portion of 
die enemy which was engaged, and cutting 
it off from the main body. That dangerr 
Qus manoBavre was promptly executed, anA 
occasioned a sanguinary conflict between this 
party and the enemy's light troops, who sui>- 
lounded Posey, and were near cutting him otL 
Perceiving the danger of his situation, he dk* 
lected a deadly fire at a particular point of 
the enemy's force, and, having opened a pat- 
sage, charged gallantly through it, and thm 
effected a retreat. In this action the regiment 
sustained a heavy loss, the chief part of which 
fell on Posey's company. The enei^y also suf- 
fered considerably. 

(General Howe did not remain long nt 
New York, but, leaving that place, embarked 
his forces, and some time after landed at the 
head of Elk, in Maryland. Burgoyne, at the 
head of ten thousand chosen regulars, Ovuir 
dians, and Indians, was now advancing from 
Canada upon New York, in order to cut off the 
communication between the Eastern and South* 
em States, and had reached the frontier of New 
York. Here he was opposed by the American 
army under Gates, of which Morgan's riflemen 
formed a part, and continued to perform the 
arduous duties, which necessarily devolve oa 
this descripticm of troops; Ji)earing a full part in 
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every general engagement, and continuaUy ia 
motion, harassing the enemy's outposts and de-i 
tachments. The. general action of the 19th of 
September was brought on by this regiment^r 
which did great execution throughout the bat^ 
tie. The engagement lasted 'all day; night 
covered the retreat of the American army, 
leaving the enemy in possession of the fieId^ 
With a great' number of slain on both, sides ; 
but the events of this day greatly disheartened 
the British army. 

Another general engagement was fought on 
the 7th of October. The enemy marched out 
in full forop, to drive our army from its encamp- 
ment, and with sanguine expectations of success. 
They were met on the plains by our raw but 
gallant troops. Amo]d brought on the action 
with his division, and Morgan was ordered 
with his regiment to assail the enemy's flank, 
n service which he performed with his usual 
alacrity. Having marched under cover of a 
thick wood, to gain a height of which the 
^nemy were about to take possession, he 
reached the summit before them, poured into 
them a destructive fire, which brought almost 
everjp mounted oflScer to the ground, tl^rew 
them into confusion, and forced them to retreat 
after disputing the ground about half an hour. 
Arnold, following up the blow of MorgaOi 
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broke the enemy's centre, and his left meet- 
ing with similar treatment, the whole line re- 
treated. The British Greneral Frazer brought 
np a second line, which had not been long en- 
gaged before this leader fell, and the whole 
of the British forces retired within the Hes- 
sian redoubts, which were then assailed .and 
carried by our successful troops ,* but night com- 
ing on, the action was discontinued. 

Throughout this spirited engagement, Mor- 
gan's regiment bore a conspicuous part, sus- 
taining nobly its high reputation ; and Captain 
Posey reaped a full share of the laurels of the 
day. The enemy retired to Saratoga, and the 
tapture of Burgoyne, from whom so much was 
expected, a result glorious to the American 
arms, and important to the revolutionary cause, 
soon followed. 

Morgan was now ordered with his regiment 
to the head-quarters of General Washington, 
near Germantown, where the riflemen, never 
idle, were continually employed on the enemy's 
Unes, until the army went into winter quarters 
at Valley Forge. Even then, theJight troops 
met with no repose ; Morgan's regiment, with 
a company of artillery, and some cavalry, were 
'Stationed at Radnor, near the outposts of the 
British, who occupied Philadelphia, watching 
every movement, and always prepared for in- 
stant service. 
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ia the spdng of 1778, C!ok>Qel TSiorgm bimg 
ML furloughi Lieuteoant-GoloDel Butjev hfffvjio^ 
joined hie legimenti and Mqor Morris tori^f 
beea killed^ Captain Posey succeeded to th# 
coBunand of the rifle corps, now much red^eeA 
by the many actions in which it h^d ta^en 
past, and the haidahips and priyaitions it hi4 
endured. He continued to perfonn t^e aetive^ 
duties of the partisan service witil the Biitisli 
evacuated Philadelphia, when his detachment 
joined the army> and remained with it untft % 
disposition was made to attack the enemy at 
Monmouth. At the battle of Momaouth, Moo^ 
gan was attached, with his regiment and th^ 
additional troops under his command, to the 
infantry at first commanded by Lafayette, aud 
acted on the right wing of the eiiemy. 

In October, 1778, information was received 
of the dreadful atrocities perpetrated by the 
Tories and Indians upon the frontier settlementf 
of the Gterman Plats, Cherry Valley, Scho?* 
harie, and Wyoming ; for, altboi^h the sad ear 
tastrophe at the last place has been madei 
through the magic of Campbell's poetry, the 
most conspicuous, the deeds of cruelty enacted 
at all those points were equally terrible and 
dii^raceful. <<The fourth Pennsylvania rq[i* 
ment,.raised in the western frontier of that state, 
under the command o{ Lkutenant-Colonel Wil- 
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Kttm Bader, a partisan of great merit, and dia 
vemnant of Morgan's rifle ccnrps, led by Majoi 
Pbfley, were detached," says Marshall, <<to the 
mmediate assistance of the distressed people.'' 
The savages and their not less brutal associf* 
aiCes were driven back from their work of de* 
stmction, without waiting to hce our troops; 
for, although Colcxiel Butler entered the enemy's 
country, and penetrated to the head-quarters 
0f Brant, the Indian leader and the perpetrator 
of these enormities, << after a march att^ided 
with infinite labor and difficulty, in crossing 
high mountains and deep waters," he was not 
able to fall in with any party of the enemy. 
Their towns and provisions were destroyed, 
however, and their present ability to do mia* 
chief was greatly diminished. 

In the spring of 1779, Major Posey joined 
the main army at Middlebrook, and took com<- 
mand of the eleventh Virginia regiment of 
infantry, from which he was shortly after 
transferred to the command of a battalion, com* 
posing part of Febiger's regiment, under the 
orders of General Wayne. It was his fortune 
to participate, under this accomplished officer, 
in the brilliant assault on Stony Point, on the 
night of the 16th of July, 1779, on which 
occasion he distinguished himself by being on« 
cxf the first to enter the main w<Nrk of the 
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enemy, and by making a successful charge on 
a battery of two twenty-four pound pieces, 
that severely annoyed our left coluhm. One 
hundred and fifty volunteers, led by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fleury and Major Posey, formed 
the van of the right colunm, and rushed to Ae 
escalade with unloaded muskets and fixed bay- 
onets. ■ The charge was so vigorous, that the 
enemy were almost instantly thrown into con- 
fusion, and threw down their arms, calling for 
quarter ; after which not a man was slain. Mar- 
shall records, in his invaluable History, that 
." Colonel Fleury was the first to enter the fort 
and strike the British standard. Major Posey 
mounted the works almost at the same instant, 
and was the first to give the watchword, * The 
forfs our own,^ " It was no small honor to 
.have borne so conspicuous a part in one of the 
most daring and brilliant achievements of that 
long and eventful war. 

' The whole Virginia line was ordered to 
Charleston, South Carolina, in the winter of 
1779-80, and Major Posey, having been per- 
mitted to take the occasion to visit his family, 
did not oviertake the troops before they reached 
Charleston ; and that city being invested inmie- 
diately afterwards by Sir Henry Clinton, the 
communication was cut oflF. He then applied 
to (Governor Rutledge for a command in the 
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militia; but the inhabitants, scattered in every 
direction, and panicHStruck by the depreda*. 
lions of the enemy, and the relentless char^. 
acter of the warfare that was now waged by 
the King's troops, could not be embodied ; and 
finding he could be of no service in the south, 
this active officer returned to Virginia, and was 
ordered to a recruiting station. He left this 
service for a short period, to assist at the siege 
of Yorktown, where be had the gratification 
of witnessing, a second time, the surrender of 
a British army to the American arms. He 
returned to his recruiting station, and organ- 
ized a regiment, of which he obtained the 
command, having been promoted, a short time 
previously, to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Posey repaired to Geor* 
gia, with his new regiment, in the winter of 
1781-2, where he served under General 
Wayne, until the evacuation of Savannah by 
the British. Here he was continually on active 
service, and was engaged with his usual suc- 
cess on one occasion with a lai^e foraging 
party, and on another with the Indians, the 
latter of which requires particular notice, at 
there is some inaccuracy in the account given 
of it by General Lee, in his '< Memoirs of tbe 
War in the Southern Department of the United 
States.^". ■ ..* .'v4 
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iQa the might of the fSM m£ Jm^ XTSi^ ftm 
aimy was 'disposed in ilhe ibllomng BMioiMi^t 
the artillery, the cavahy, and the light fiar 
failtry of Posey's xegiment^ commanded by Gq^ 
tain Parkecy were armnged in ^proper order, 4t 
the hosee of the htoer Jlirt. fHAbon^ ^so 4iai- 
tinguished ijGrom 4here being itwo KiridoW >ladMft 
of that name, at whose .houses 4he troops ikfd 
been stationed at different vtinies^) with, a^iehajn 
of se&tiods in the^rear. The semainder 6t 
Posey^ ir^paneiit was posted a jfew 'bimdred 
yards from the housoi on the road leading !by 
Mn. Gibbon^ to Sav^annahi^ with rthe iurasl 
dilpofeition of guards^ and a cbain of (sentioeki 
in tfironit. Major ^Samuel Fittdk^ was mUh ^tbs 
regiment^ iVvey having been ordessd tomwmm 
thttt night with General Woyiie. .The wtiole 
df the tKoops had been employed «for liasvealil 
imfm tipon hard diirty, sleeping «t anight in tbair 
mftka, laod en 4heir iarms, with tbeir elolhii 
and iKooutMneots >on, in constant etfeetatioli 
that the Brilish WKnild t»mieiOittMof ^fiavannahy 
only fire miks ^distant, in .force for action, or 
llMit an <qqM)rtiiiiity would ioconr for cuttdng^ 
their supplies. Wvyoe was a {severe idisd^lk* 
nanan aiMl viigilaiit oemmander, and he was«ofV 
Iks more watdiful, as he had onoe heeii imth 
^sand by <an unexpected attack; -and the lai^ 
son woidd not be lost on a man of iA iUk 
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jefue of military responsibility. Tet hie Wtts 
surprised again, and in a very remarkable 
manner. 

Guristersigo, a distinguished leadeir of the 
Okeek Indians, inhabiting the western limits cff 
Oeoi^ia, planned an expedition against Wajme, 
who was watching the British in Savannab, 
in the eastern district of that colony. A wide 
tract of country separated these parties, mclod- 
ing an extensive district of settled lands ; nearly 
the whole width of Oeoi^ia lay betlreen them ; 
and it would seem impossible for toy militBt*y 
body to perform such an extensive march with- 
odt discovery. The wily Indian executed hii 
Jilan with a cunning, which was equal to the 
boldness of its conception. Ttaversing the 
whxAe state of Georgia, by the miost Seontt 
ways, his daring march was unseen except by 
kwo boys, who were seized and put to death; 
laid on the night of the 24th of Jttiie, he tt- 
rived at the encampment ^f Wayne, abom Ih^ 
miles from Savannah. An enemy 6dm lltlit 
direction, and of that ekaraeter. Was SO shelly 
tmexpected, that the Attericans Wefe eem- 
pktely surprised. Worb down With WMdilng 
and fatigue, they weire ^yoused atteidnight by 
the War cry of the tevages. The asMudit waa 
vMetit, accotnpttilied with all the lerfdts <rf Ifr* 
<ahiQ Warfiua, ttie iMttifie yA^ tatd Oe laee dT 
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tomahawks, scalping-knives, spears, and guos, 
by which our troops were at first thrown into 
disorder. Two of the cannon were seized: 
but, in the attempt to turn them on the Amer- 
icans, time was allowed to the latter to rally. 

Wayne and Posey, wrapped in their cloaks, 
had lain down together, and, being awakened 
by the alarm at the same instant, rushed- to- 
gether towards the scene of action. They had 
proceeded but a few steps, when Cqlonel Posey 
met Captain Parker, who informed him. of the 
confusion into which the attack had thrown 
the men, and, desired his orders. Posey, with- 
out hesitation, ordered that the light troops of 
his command should be rallied behind the 
house, and accordingly, by his own exertions, 
united with Captain Parker's, the scattered men 
were collected. Placing himself, with Captain 
Parker, at the head of this little band, Posey 
ordered, a charge through the enemy, to reach 
his : regiment, which was effected with such 
determined gallantry, that the conflict, though 
severe, was not long doubtful. 

Many of the Indians fell at the point of the 
bayonet, and several by the force of Colonel 
Posey's own arm ; and, imfortunately, a brave 
soldier of his own command became, by mis- 
.take, the victim of his {urowess. Sergeant 
Thompson, of P&rker's company, had, contiary 
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to orders, taken off his coat, and bound a 
handkerchief about his head, and was so dis- 
guised, that, though manfully engaged in battle, 
he was taken for an Indian by Posey, who 
with a thrust of the sword laid him at his 
feet. The Colonel deeply lamented this cir- 
cumstance, when he visited the hospital the 
following morning, and learned from the brave 
but imprudent sergeant the particulars of his 
wounds. Qeneral Wayne, with the cavalry, 
followed Posey, who had filed off to the right 
to join his regiment, which he met on its 
march to the scene of action ; and, placing him- 
self at the head of it, charged upod the rear 
of the enemy, and put them to flight. Wayne 
filed to the left, where he fell in with a con- 
siderable body of the Indians, and after a sharp 
conflict compelled them to retreat. 

Thus fighting hand to hand, these gallant 
oflSicers retrieved the honor, which would have 
been lost had they been beaten as well as 
surprised ; and by the united bravery of officers 
and soldiers, the enemy was completely rout- 
ed. The loss of the enemy was considerable. 
Among the fallen was Guristersigo, who refused 
to turn his back to his foes. Seventeen of his 
warriors fell at his side, besides two white 
men, who had performed the infamous office 
of guides. The great chief was pierced with 
VOL. IX. 25 
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a spear and two bayonets, but continued to 
eocourage his followers until his strength failed, 
when, retiring a few steps, he calmly laid him- 
self down to die, and expired without a mur- 
mur. <^ He died, as he had lived," says Lee, 
" the renowned warrior of the OverhiB Creeks.'* 
This statement varies from that of Oeneial 
Lee only as respects Colonel Posey's share in 
the action. The accomplished historian of the 
War in the Southern Department, when adr 
dressed on the subject a few years ago by the 
party interested, promptly acknowledged his er- 
ror, in the following letter to Colonel Posey. 

" Alexandria, January 30th, 1813. 

"Dear Sir, 

"I was yesterday favored with your 
letter, covering one addressed to you by Colo- 
nel Parker, and requesting me to correct part 
of the Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
Department of the United States, which apfdied 
to the part which you took in the defence made 
by Brigadier-Gteneral Wayne against the attack 
of the Indians led by Guristersigo. 

"It will give me great pleasure to comply 
with your request, as no doubt exists cm my 
mind, that I was mistaken in my nairatiTO 
ef that engagement, so far as relates lo 
ytourself. 
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« From the testimony now for the first titm 
before me, I find that yon were not with your 
infantry i^ camp, but passsed that night at the 
General's quarters, by his order, and conse- 
quently joined him in repelling the enemy 
from the conmiencement of the assault. 

" If a second edition of the work should talce 
itece, I will certainly introduce this requisite 
chAnge ; and, in the mean time, I trust you wfll 
refein this letter as evidence of my conviction", 
aiid of my intention. 

" Yours truly, 

"Henry Lee." 

Upon the evacuation of Savannah by the 
British, Wayne, with his troops, was ordered 
to join General Greene, in South Carolina. 
Charleston was evacuated a few months after-* 
wkrds ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Posey was or- 
dered, with his battalion of light infantry, to 
follow the enemy as they marched out, to 
prevent those depredations on the part of the 
RKish, which soldiers long pent up in a gar- 
ritoned town are apt to commit when they 
leave it. 

This was one of the last scenes of the rev- 
olutiottary #af,- during the whole of whi<* 
w^ have seen Colonel Posey actively and effl- 
ddkitfy Mgaged, in the most periloun and diA^ 
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cult service, and under commanders of the high- 
est reputation. To have served through all the 
privations and discouragements of this arduous 
war, imder such leaders as Lewis, Morgan, and 
Wayne, whose peculiar fitness for such tnists 
placed them continually on desperate enterprises, 
and in posts of honor and danger, is of itself 
evidence of high military capacity and merit. 
He was a favorite with all those leaders. His 
executive talents seem to have been great, 
while his athletic and muscular frame, his ac- 
tive habits, and daring spirit, led him to court 
the most difficult service, and to sustain a vast 
deal of fatigue. 

We gladly turn now to the more gratifying 
scenes of peace, and behold this gallant soldier 
sharing the rewards bestowed by a grateful 
country upon her patriots and heroes, and en- 
tering upon a new career of usefulness. He 
was both a hero and patriot. His was not the 
narrow soul that panted alone for military 
fame and personal exaltation. He was one of 
a race of disinterested men, who were an honor 
to their age and country, and whose generous 
patriotism gave to the American revolution a 
marked and peculiar character. Proud, as he 
well might be, of his hard-earned laurels, he 
I»:ized still more, dearly the honor and happi- 
of his country, and cheerfully laid down. 
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his anns when the object for which he had 
assumed them was accomplished ; when victory 
crowned our arms, and our country took her 
place among the nations of the earth. 

During the revolution Colonel Posey lost his 
wife, who left one child, John Posey, who was 
afterwards an officer of dragoons in Wayne's 
Legion, and served in the campaign of 1793-4 
against the Indians, in the same troop of which 
the venerable Solomon Van Rensselear, of Al- 
bany, was captain ; and these two gentlemen 
are now supposed to be the only survivors of 
the officers of that army. He left the army 
with the rank of Captain. Colonel Posey mar- 
ried again, after the peace, which took place 
in 1783, to Mrs. Thornton, a young widow of 
considerable beauty and accomplishments, and 
settled in Spotsylvania county, Virginia. This 
marriage produced a family of ten children, of 
whom nine reached the' years of maturity, and 
whose descendants are numerous. 

The confidence of the country in Colonel 
Posey was so great, that he was never allowed 
to remain in a i»rivate station, but was con- 
tinually sought out, and called by the public 
voice into stations of high responsibility. In 
1785, he was appointed Colonel of the militia 
of Spotsylvania, and, in the year following, 
county Lieutenant, an o^ce of considerable 
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trust and dignity in those time9, vh^n general 
officers of militia bad not yet been created, 
* 9nd tbe whdle command of the military de- 
volved on tbe Lieutenants of counties, in a 
country still subject to Indian hostilities. He 
Qoptinued to act as county Lieutenant and 
magistrate until ,1793, when he was called 
into more active service. 

Although ten years had now elapsed since 
|he declaration of peace, and although our in- 
dependence had been acknowledged by Great 
Britain, and the northern boundary of our ter- 
ritory, as far west as it had been settled and 
explored, was well defined and imderstood, that 
power continued to hold some of the military 
posts within our limits, which she had occur 
pied during the war. Here the Indians, who 
continued to harass our frontiers, obtained sup- 
plies and received encouragement, -/and these 
disastrous hostilities became every year more 
and more sanguinary and intolerable. Success- 
ful expeditions had been led into the Indian 
country by Clarke, Wilkins<m, Logan, and 
others; but the chastisement inflicted on the 
savages on these occasions produced no lasting 
eflfects. The dreadful work of plunder, and 
carnage, and devastation continued. The tona- 
ahawk and scalping-knife were drenched in 
gcfse; the shrieks of^ women and children, and 
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the flames of the burning homestead, contin- 
ued to give a distressing and atrocious chai^ 
acter to the war. A brave army under Qea^ 
eral Harmar had lost all but its honor; St. 
Clair was defeated, and his force annihilated. 

In 1792, General Wayne was appointed to 
the chief command of the army in the North- 
western Territory, and arrangements were made 
to carry on the war with vigor. The selection 
c£ Wayne for this important service was not 
made without anxious deliberation. The saga^ 
eious mind of President Washington was alivv 
to the necessity of decisive measures on this 
frontier. The exposed settlements demanded 
protection, the growing audacity of the Indians 
required to be checked, and the critical condi* 
tion of our relations with England called for 
measures, which should satisfy that government, 
that we would not yield up the territory which 
she was occupying in violation of the existing 
treaty, nor suflFer her to tamper with the ssc^ 
ages within our jurisdiction. 

From a number of distinguished names^ 
which were presented to the President, that of 
Wayne was his deliberate choice ; and this se- 
lection was in itself indicative of the character 
which it was now intended the war should bb* 
8ume. Though he bore the nickname of " Mad 
Anthony," he was an officer of consummate 
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|»adence; active, bold, and enterprising, he 
was cool, sagacious, and self-possessed. It was 
remarked of him, by one who had served mi- 
der his command, and was a capable judge, 
that the measures of Wayne often had the ap- 
pearance of rashness, and were characterized 
by a boldness which seemed hasty and unre- 
flecting, but that those who knew him could 
testify, that his conduct on such occasions re- 
sulted from deliberate reflection, and was di- 
rected by a thorough knowledge, and severe 
application of military rules. He was a thor- 
oughbred soldier and a throughgoing man. 

In the further organization of this army, sev- 
eral veteran officers of the revolution were ap- 
pointed to high commands; Thomas Posey 
and James Wilkinson were selected as the 
Brigadier-Generals; both trained in the hard 
school of the revolution ; the former an officer 
of great experience and well-tried fidelity, the 
latter a yoimger man, the beginning of whose 
career had been brilliant, and who had recently 
led some spirited expeditions into the Indian 
country. General Posey continued some time 
with the army, highly honored by Wayne and 
beloved by the troops; and by his activity 
and military experience he contributed greatly 
to the success of the expedition, which gave 
peace to the western frontiers. 
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At the commencement of the winter of 1793, 
General Posey returned to Virginia ; and we in- 
troduce the following letter addressed to him 
by General Wayne, on this occasion, as an in- 
teresting relic of the history of those times, and 
an honorable evidence of the friendship of those 
gallant leaders, the first and second in com- 
mand of an expedition from which so much 
was expected, and by which so much was ac- 
complished. 

«* Head-Quarters, Greenville, 
December 5th, 1793. 

"Dear Sir, 

"I must acknowledge that it was with 
difficulty I at length prevailed upon myself to 
grant you leave of absence, at a crisis when I 
was conscious that yom: aid and advice were 
extremely necessary to me, perhaps to the na- 
tion. Friendship may have prevailed over 
duty on this occasion ; but I have the consola- 
tion, that it may eventually be in your power 
to render as essential services to your country, 
during your absence in the Atlantic States, as 
you could have done in the wilderness of the 
west. I have only to regret the temporary 
absence of a friend and brother officer, with 
whom I have participated in almost every vi- 
cissitude of fortune, from the frozen lakes of 
Canada to the burning sands of Florida. 
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" I have, therefore, to request, that you will 
eadeaTor to return to your eommand on et 
before the last of March ensuing, and, in the 
interim, I i»ray you to make a point of im« 
pressing every member of Oiwigress, with whom 
you may occasionally converse, with the abso* 
hite neeessity of the immediate c<Hnpletion of 
the legion ; and that you also pay a visit to 
the seat ot government, and wait personally 
upon the President and Secretary of War, and 
give them every information, viva voce, that 
they may wish to receive, relative to the sit- 
uation of the legion, together with the motives 
and circumstances, which influenced our ad- 
vance and halt at this place. You will also 
suggest the expediency and policy of permit- 
ting settlers to take possession of it, the mo- 
ment the legion takes up its line of march in 
the spring. 

"Wishing you a safe and quick pagsj^ 
through the wilderness, and a happy meeting 
with your family and friends, I am, with the 
truest and most lasting friendship and es- 
teem, &c. 

" Anthony Wayne." 

We know not why, nor exactly when. Gen- 
eral Posey became separated from the com- 
mander and friend, with whom he had served 
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flo mnoh and so long. He appears to have been 
ealled to other duties before the close of the ex* 
pedition ; and as soon as the war was ov^ he 
left the army. On quitting the regular service, 
Ite settled in Kentucky, where his military repu- 
ti^tion recommended him to new honors, and he 
V9S almost inmiediately elected to the Senate of 
that state, and was called to the station of speaker 
of that body, in which office he served four 
years, uniting with its duties those of Lieutea* 
lEmt-Govemor of that flourishing state. 

In the winter of 1809, the Congress of the 
United States was induced, by the aggreeh 
sions of England and Prance, to provide for 
the contingency of a war with one or thi9 
other of those parties; and a law was passed 
authorizing the President to' call upon thuQ 
atates severally to furnish, according to their 
population, an army of one hundred thousand 
Boen. The quota of Kentucky was five thou- 
sand men, and the call was responded to with 
alacrity. The feeling exhibited in this patri- 
otic state upon that Occasion, and subsequent- 
ly in the war of 1812, was not, as some have 
aapposed, the result of party or political em- 
ulation. Kentucky was a frontier state, re- 
cently peopled by a race of hardy men, who 
had braved many dangers in reducing the wil- 
derness to their subjection. Their homes were 
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purchased by toil, privation, and a lavish ex- 
penditure of blood. Their sufferings from the 
tomahawk and the firebrand of the savage 
had been very great, and were of a character 
to excite deeply the sensibilities of the people. 
The stealthy and destructive night incursions 
of the savage ; the burning of dwellings ; the 
massacre of women and children ; the breaj^ing 
up of the family circle ; the plunder and dev- 
astation of property; all these awakened sor- 
row and indignation, that settled down into an 
irreconcilable hatred of the authors of such 
atrocious wrongs. For these injuries they held 
the British government and people responsible ; 
for no fact in history is better ascertained, than 
their employment of the savages during the 
revolution, and their continuing subsequently to 
supply them with the destructive weapons and 
n^unitions of war, and to advise, encourage, 
and abet them in their hostilities upon the 
frontiers. 

The Kentuckians could not shut their eyes 
to facts of which they were witnesses, and in 
which they were so deeply interested, nor close 
their hearts against the injuries that touched them 
so tenderly ; and there prevailed throughout 
all that region a feeling of bitter resentment 
towards the British, which rendered the pros- 
pect of a war with that nation highly popular. 
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Virginia had given lands in Kentucky and 
Ohio to her citizens, who had served in the 
revolution, and this, with other inducements, 
had brought to Kentucky many of the veterans 
of that war, including some officers of distinc- 
tion. Their ardent temperament, their south- 
em blood, their experience of war, their pride 
in the deeds of their ancestors, all contributed 
to make the Kenttickians essentially a martial 
people, to whom the opportunity of striking a 
blow at their ancient enemies was anything but 
unwelcome. The call of the President, there- 
fore, for five thousand men, to be held in read- 
iness to march upon the occurrence of hostili 
ties, was hailed with one general burst of ap 
plause, and the flower of the manhood of the 
country stood prepared for action. 

It was no small honor to be selected to the 
command of such an army, the ranks and the 
subordinate offices of which would have been 
filled with the best blood and the best talents 
of the state. To this command General Posey 
was appointed, with the rank of Major-General. 
He accepted it with promptitude, and proceed- 
ed to the organization of the corps, with the 
vigor which marked all his public conduct.' 
But the call was premature j war was not then 
declared with either of the offending nations. 
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and this patriotic anny vas 49rda:ed to be dii* 
enlarged. 

The GrovemoT of Kentuofcy, Oiiarles Bt(M 
who was himself a distingnuBhed officer of (Ib? 
revolution, concluded a letter addressed to Qenf- 
eial Posey, aj[)coiii]Ban7ing the orders for die* 
banding the troops, in: the foUknring coiiipls«- 
mentary terms. 

" While I f^citatc my fellow-citizens on- the 
prospect of our afEECtrs, wliioh haa led to this 
e^rent, permit me particul^ly to assure yoil) 
tha;t I enterlxdn a high sense of the promptin 
tude and seal, with which yoii undertook to 
di^harge the duties^ of Commander-in-chief of 
this corps. You have set an exataple of maft- 
iteury spilrit, act the expense of private coove^ 
nience, which I hope ever to see imitated by 
the militia of this state, wheii the interest of 
their country is at st^ke. I beg leave to renew 
to you my sentiments of regard, and am, sin- 
oekety, youir firiend and obedient sehrant." 

At the age of sixty, after a life of active 
aitid hard service, and having attained the high- 
edit honors of his profession, it might be sup- 
posed that this veteitin sddier would have been 
disposed to seek the repose of private life. But 
sueh is not the characteristic mode of feeling 
in: our coimtry, where the spirit of enterprise 
is not chilled by age nor extinguished by 
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snccess. Ambition, or the love of gain, or tbe 
desire for new scenes, impels our mercurial 
peo{^e continually forward in the career of ac- 
tive exertion, and even a change of abode to 
distant lands, in the cold evening of life, is 
contemplated without reluctance, and under- 
taken with alacrity. 

The purchase of Louisiana having added to 
our territory a broad region of fertile lands, 
with the allurement of a tropical climate, 
many of our citizens removed to that country. 
Among others General Posey turned his atten- 
tion to the Orleans territory, which he ex- 
plored with the intention of settling in the 
Attacapas or Opelousas; and finally he made a 
purchase of land in Attacapas, and removed 
thither with part of his family. He was in 
that country in 1812, when hostilities with 
Great Britain were about to take place, and 
set a brilliant example of patriotism to his 
countrymen, by raising a volunteer company al 
Baton Rouge, of which he accepted the' com-* 
mand for a dbort time^ with the rank of Cap- 
tain. This act of condescension on the part 
o£ a veteran and distinguished soldier, holding 
the rank of Msgor-General, was charaoteristic of 
the individual, and of tbe patriotic school in 
which he had been trained to the love of lib- 
My and thi» duitie8iM>f the citizen. It wotdii 
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be difficult, even at this day, to realize how 
much we owe to the pure and elevated prin* 
ciples of the men of the revolution, though we 
can see clearly how differently they acted 
from the mercenary politicians of less honest 
nurture. 

In this year the state of Louisiana was add- 
ed to the Union, and Mr. Destriong, who was 
elected as one of the Senators in the Congress 
of the United States, having resigned, General 
Posey was appointed to succeed him in that 
distinguished station. He repaired to Washing- 
ton city, and served in Congress until he was 
called to another place of high dignity. 

On the 3d of March, 1813, he was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-chief of the ter- 
ritory of Indiana, to succeed General Harrison, 
who had accepted the command of the north- 
western army, and entered upon that career 
of military service, which secured him so high 
a place in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 
Indiana was then a frontier territory, infested 
by hostile savages, and lying contiguous to the 
seat of the war with Great Britain; and the 
direction of its affairs required military firmness 
and experience. Governor Posey filled that re- 
sponsible office, to the satisfaction of the gen- 
eral government, and of the people of -the ter- 
ritory, by whom he was -teuch beloved, until 
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the year 1816, when the territory was erected 
into a state. 

Id reply to his last message to the territorial 
legislature, that body addressed him in the fo^ 
lowing language. 

"They cannot refrain from declaring theup 
perfect approbation of your official conduct as 
Governor of this territory. During your ad- 
ministration, many evils have been remedie^i 
and we particularly admire the calm, dispafk 
sionate, impartial conduct, which has produced 
the salutary eJSfects of quieting the violence oi 
party spirit, harmonizing the interests, as weU 
as the feelings, of the different parties of the 
territory. Under your auspices we have bo- 
come as one people." 

This brief extract displays the character of 
this excellent man in a new and different lightf- 
from that in which we have been viewing i%, 
and exhibits an instance, among the man];:, 
which our history affords, of the facility with 
which the soldiers of the republic lay aside 
their military habits, assume civil duties, and 
cultivate the gentle virtues and the arts of 
peace. The American revolution was fruitful 
in such examples. Previous to his appoint- 
ment, the people of Indiana had been divided 
into violent factions; but such was the high 
esteem which they entertained for the veteran 
VOL. IX. 26 
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soldier of the revolution, who had been ap- 
pointed their Governor, such the suavity of his 
manners and firmness of his conduct, that he 
conciliated the affections of all parties, calmed, 
for a season, the storm of party asperity, and 
commanded general respect. 

The last station in which Governor Posey 
was permitted to serve his country was that of 
Agent for Indian Affairs, which he received on 
relinquishing the government of Indiana, and 
held until his death, honored and beloved by all 
the tribes within his agency, among whom he 
exercised an unbounded influence. He died 
on the 19th of March, 1818, at Shawneetown, in 
the Illinois territory. He had caught a severe 
cold in descending the Wabash from Vincennes, 
which induced an inflammation, and terminated 
in a typhus fever, of which he died, eight days 
from the time he was taken ill. He was not 
unprepared for this event ,• his years had nearly 
reached the period of threescore and ten; and, 
admonished by this fact, he had ordered his 
affairs accordingly. Among his papers were 
found, in his own handwriting, a brief sketch 
of his life, a letter of advice to his children 
and grandchildren, in relation to their conduct 
in life, and a letter to his wife, to be deliv- 
ered after his death. 

For manv yearS, Governor Posey had been a 
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member of the Presbyterian church, and, during 
the latter pert of his life, he engaged zealously 
in the duties of religion, and in the affairs of 
his church. He was a firm believer in' the 
doctrines of the Bible, and a devout abd hum- 
ble follower of the cross. He was active and 
liberal in encouraging the distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures among the destitute, and was 
president of several Bible societies; and on 
two occasions he sat as a lay representative in 
the synods of the Presbyterian church. 

In the prime of his life. General Posey was 
remarkable for his personal appearance; tall, 
athletic, and finely formed, with singularly 
handsome features, his exterior was very pre- 
possessing. His figure was dignified and grace- 
ful, and in his manners the bearing of the sol- 
dier was harmoniously blended with the ease 
of the refined gentleman. We should not al- 
lude to a subject so apparently unimportant, 
if it were not that the personal appearance of 
•this distinguished gentleman, both as to form 
and feature, was so attractive as to be a sub- 
ject of general remark wherever he was 
known. 
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broke thd enemjr's centre, and his left meet- 
ing with similar treatment, the whole line re- 
treated. The British General Frazer brought 
up a second line, which had not been long en- 
gaged before this leader fell, and the whole 
of the British forces rehired within the Hes- 
sian redoubts, which were then assailed .atid 
carried by our successful troops ; but night com- 
ing on, the action was discontinued. ■ 
■ Throughout this spirited engagement, Mor- 
gan's regiment bore a conspicuous part, sus- 
taining nobly its high reputation ; and Captain 
Posey reaped a full share of the laurels of the 
day. The enemy retired to Saratoga, and the 
tapture of Burgoyne, from whom so much was 
expected, a result glorious to the American 
arms, and important to the revolutionary cause, 
soon followed. 

Morgan was now ordered with his regiment 
to the head-quarters of General Washington, 
near Germantown, where the riflemen, never 
idle, were continually employed on the enemy's 
lines, until the army went into winter quarters 
at Valley Forge. Even then, the .light troops 
met with no repose ; Morgan's regiment, with 
a company of artillery, and some cavalry, were 
stationed at Radnor, near the outposts of the 
■British, who occupied Philadelphia, watching 
every movement, and always prepared for in- 
stant service. 
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